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PREFATORY NOTE. 


—————EEEEE 


The close of the seventh volume of the New Series of Tug Histortcan Maeazine—the acy- 
enteenth of the work—affords another opportunity to extend our thanks to our friends, the coun- 


try over, for their continued courtesies and kindness, and to solicit, from each and every of those 
friends, a continuation of their kind offices. 


The arrearages in our publication, distressing and discouraging as they have been to us, and 
still are, have been overcome less speedily than we have had reason to hope for, notwith- 
standing our own most earneat efforts to bring them up; but we are not without hope that we 
shall soon have the pleasure of seeing this gap filled, without disturbing the regular monthly 
issue of the work to those who are our subscribers for the year 1871. 


Our own and our sons’ best eftorts are directed to secure that desirable end. 


Morrisania, N. Y., January, 1871 lsnry B. Dawsoyw. 
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I.—OUR TISTORICAL WRITERS. —Con- 
TINUED. 
GHEORGHE H. MOORE, LL.D. 
By Howarp Crossy, D.D. 


* Men of worth shrink from notoriety. They 
live for their work ; not for themselves, Their 
ambition is to do; not to appear. Idlers and 
adventurers will climb up dizzy heights, to 
carve their names in the rock; but the true 
man cuts down the forest, builds the house, 
and tills the soil, leaving something better 
than an empty name for the generations to 
come. The heroes of the world have never 
been mustered by History; it is only the Di- 
vine roll-call; at the great consummation, that 
can select those modest souls, 
great man escapes into fame, a hundred enclose 
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and a protest against the noise, and bluster, 
and sensation of the day, we must wound his 
feelings for this once, 

GrorGE HENRY MoorRE was born in Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, on the twentieth. of 
April, 1823. ; 

His father was well known in his native 
State, for his high political and literary abili- 
ties; and, toward the close of his life, filled 
the onerous and responsible position of Post- 
master at San Francisco, where he lent his’ ° 
energies to the growth of that Pacific metrop- 
olis. Mr. Moore’s uncle, Governor Isaac Hill, 
had a national fame. 

George, the oldest of four sons, came to 
New York, in 1839, at the age of sixteen ; 
and, by a course of resolute self-denial, made 
an honorable way for himself and his three 


themselves in their cocoons of industry, fond of |the New York University, his youngest bro- 


concealment and all unconscious of their com- 
ing colors, p 
useful, and the true, among men, he must lock 
beneath the surface, or he will make a defective 
estimate. Some good grows up into visibility ; 
but a vast amount lies as gold in the mine; 
and when the wealth of virtue that the world 
rae wa is to be reckoned, the jewels that 

ide from the public gaze are to be remember- 
ed as forming the largest portion of the whole 
amount. 

It is a very refreshing experience to the 
healthy mind to turn from the crowded high- 
way, where merit is disfigured with dust and 
tinsel, and clamorous applause marks alike the 
good and evil, and find, in calmer scenes, the 
contented spirit, a reward to itself, achieving 
its progress, not by the guidance of popular 
impulse, but by the inward promptings of 
the truth. It is principally through such la- 
borers that the world moves; and it is around 
auch that true happiness gathers. 

For many years, it has been our good for- 
tune to watch the busy life of a toiler of 
this sort; and, if we regarded only his per- 
sonal peace, we should not now mention his 
name; but, for the encouragement of others 
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If one wishes to see the good, the | 





ther being graduated from that institution in 
1851. George himself was graduated in 1843, 
His fellow-students of that day love to testi- 
fy to his untiring perseverance and genial 
disposition, throughout his college course, in 
which he mingled the devotion of the scholar 
with the instincts of generous friendship. 

In 1841, while a Sophomore in College, he 
entered the service of the New York Histori- 
cal Society, as Assistant Librarian, George 
Folsom being the Librarian, 

The Historical Society, at that time, was a 
quiet potentiality, a respectable egg, over 
which the influences of Washington Irving, 
George Bancroft, and other such were brood- 
ing with faint hopes of a hatch. It was 
stowed away in a corner of the University 
Building; and led a very dingy life. From 
the start, Mr. Moore, as Assistant Librarian, 
became the chief workman in the concern,— 
George Folsom, and afterwards, George Gibbs, 


‘and then Mr. Moore’s venerable father, who 


were Librarians, wisely acting as figure-heads 
to the offiee; and allowing the genius and 
industry of the Assistant to be untrammelled, 
A new life entered the old bones. Growth, 
order, thrift, were the magical results of 
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young Moore's energy. In 1849, the Historical 


Society did not know itself. It had become a 
power in the community. The best men of the 
City thronged its séances, (where portly Janitor 
Smith dealt out the chocolate); papers of 
highest interest were read in its rooms; its pa- 
tronage was sought by the historical explorers 
of the land; and rich men were honored by 
contributing to its resources. While all this 
was done, the cunning workman who had 
wrought the change remained in obscurity as 
the Assistant Librarian. 
’ ‘Wien Mr. Moore's father resigned his post 
as Librarian, Doctor Edward Robinson, who 
always had an eye to the fitness of things, pro- 
posed the son as the rightful successor. 
From that day to this, a period of twenty 
"years, Mr. Moore, if we may be classical and 
not jocose, has been the Atlas-of the Historical 
Society. To change the figure and conform 
the better to modern science, Mr. Moore has 
been the central Sun of the Historical Society’s 
system, around which President, Vice-president, 
and all the other officers and members, have 
most becomingly pursued their orbits. When- 
ever any one thinks of the Historical Society, 
Grorat H. Moore appears at once to his im- 
ination. He is the Historical Society, in its 
. walking, talking avatar. While the Society 
has taken the first rank among kindred institu- 
tions in this country, and appropriately moved 
itself out of the University garret into a neat 
and beautiful house of its own, it would foil a 
cynic to seek the first error of management in 
design or execution on the part of the ruling 
spirit of the noble enterprise. 

In that fine edifice, on Second Avenue, with- 
in the classic purlieu of St. Mark’s, is gathered 
the richest material for our country’s history ; 
while Nineveh and Egypt are represented to 
the undoubted satisfaction of the bust of 
Herodotus, over the main door. No visitor in 
New York is guiltless who has failed to enter 
this shrine of Clio and lulled his spirit in its 
quiet, historic atmosphere. No man can say 
that he knows the institutions of New York, if 
he does not know Georce H. Moorr. The 
hearty welcome, the kindliness of soul, overflow- 
ing in voice and manner, the genial greeting of 
eye and hand, which Clio’s high-priest accords 
to devout worshippers, are worth a long-journey 
of themselves. ; 

Off the main Library hall is Mr. Moore’s Ja- 
boratory. Here, his untiring industry has ac- 
complished its successes. Wheh he had com- 
pleted the years of detail that were necessary 
to systematize the literary property of the 
Society and had reduced a very dismal chaos 
to cosmical order, he turned his attention to 
utilizing his large information and mature 


judgment, for the benefit of the historic world. 

In 1860, Mr. Moore published an octavo of 
one hundred and fifteen pages, on the 7reason 
of Charles Lee,* a work which excited deserved 
interest and showed the accurate analysis and 
scholarly abilities of its author. In 1862, he 
published his Historical Notes on the employ- 
ment of Negroes in the American Army of the 
Revolution,t a most opportune and influential 
publication, when the negro-soldier-question 
was pressing itself on the Nation, in the fear- 
ful scenes of civil strife; and, in 1866, he 
aroused (rather than excited) public attention 
by his Wotes on the History of Slavery in Mas- 
sachusetts,t an octavo of two hundred gnd fife 
ty-six pages. This work fairly startled the 
Pharisees, who had smoothed their paunches 
with a comfortable feeling of their own im- 
maculateness, and Sp a valuable foot-note to 
some loose pAges of history. 

This was followed by a tract, entitled Addi- 
tional Notes on Slavery in Massachusetts,§ a 
clincher to the former. Mr. Moore has also been a 
frequent contributor to The Hvening Post, Com- 
mercial Advertiser, Journal of Commerce, and 
the Historica, Macazing, where his signature 
of E. Y. E. is widely-known throughout the 
historical world. 5 

A more valuable work than these, and one on 
which Mr. Moore’s fame will chiefly rest, as an 
accurate, laborious, and scholarly writer and 
historian, is the History of the Jurisprudence of 
New York, still incomplete and unpublished; 
but which is, and has been, for a long time, en- 
gaging his faithful energies. 

n 1860, Mr. Moore was called to the Chair of 
Legal History, in the New York University; but 
he declined this fitting tribute to his worth. From 
the same institution, he subsequently received 
the degree of LL.D. 

We wish that we felt at liberty to introduce 


* “ Mr, Lee's Plan—March 29, 1777.” | The| Treason of 
Charles Lee| Major General | second in command in the 
American Army | of the Revolution. | By George H. Moore, 


| Librarian of the New York Historical Goctety. | (Read 
before the Society, on Tuesday evening, June 22, 1858.) 
“* The evil that men do lives after Shak New Xork: 
Charles Scribner, 124 Grand Street. | M.DCCC,.LX | 

Octavo. pp. xii, 115. Portraits and fac-similes. 

t Historical Notes | on the | Employment of Negroes | in 
the| American Army of the Revolution. | By | George H. 
Moore, | Librarian of the New York Historical Society. | 
New York: | Charles T, Evans, 582 Broadway. | 1862. 

Octavo, pp. 24. 

t Votes | on the | History of Slavery | in| Massachusetts 
| By George H. Moore | Librarian of the New York His- 
torical Society and Corresponding | Member of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. | Quis nescit, primam esse his- 
tori legem, ne quid falsi | dicere audeat? deinde ne quid 
falsi | dicere audeat? deinde ne quid veri non audeat ? | — 
Cic. de Orat., Tl., 15. | New York: | D. Appleton & Co. 448 
& 445 Broadway | M.DCCC,.LXVI. | 

Octavo, pp. iv, 256. 

§ Additional Notes | on the | History of Slavery in 
Massachusetts, | G. H. M. | 

Small quarto, pp, 15. 
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our readers within the sacred ciréle of Mr. 
Moore’s home. Of course we cannot. We can 
only say that the home is all that could be ex- 
pected from such a man. Mr. Moore was married, 
on the twenty-first of October, 1850; and with,a 
wife who appreciates him and children of pe- 
culiar promise, his lot is to be envied, furnish- 
ing a fair model of the unostentatious, literary, 
useful, upright, and contented life—the life to 
which ‘fides et ingeni benigna vena” are of 
higher value than the ‘‘ebur” and ‘‘aureum” 
and ‘‘ trahes Hymettiae.” 


New Yor« Crry. H. C. 


Il.—WASHINGTON’S . BIRTH-DAY ORA- 
TION, AT SALEM, MASS., FEBRUARY 
22, 1798. 

BY REV. WILLIAM BENTLEY, D. D.* 


Now First PRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL MAN- 
USCRIPT, BELONGING TO Miss Mary R. 
CROWNINSHIELD, CHARLESTOWN, Mass. 


GENTLEMEN, FRIENDS, AND FELLOW CITIZENS. 

With the ardor which the love of our coun- 
try inspires, and in compliance with your patri- 
otic wishes, I rise, on this joyful anniversary, to 
celebrate the nativity of the Saviour, under God, 
of my Country. 

To ask candor from citizens equally interest- 
ed with myself, in the important consequences 
of this event, would offend their virtue. While 


* Rev. Wir114aM wag te the author of this Oration, 


‘was born in Boston, on the twenty-second of June, 1759 ; 
aduated at Harvard Coliege,in 1777; settled over the 
t-church, (Unitarian) in Salem, on the twenty-fourth of 
September, 1788 ; aud died, suddenly, on the twenty-ninth 
of December, 1819, aged sixty years. 

He published a Coltection of Psalms and Hymns, which 
was introduced into his Church, in Salem, and continued in 
use, in that aaa from November, 1788, until 1848, when 
it was superceded by that of Doctor Flint. He wrote a 
History of Salem, which was published In the sixth vol- 
ume of the Massachusetts Historical Collections; and he 
was the Editor of 7’he Hssex Register, a Democratic news- 
paper, for twenty years. Several of his Sermons also, 
were published, during his life. 

He was a diligent collector of books and curiosities, leav- 
ing behind him, at his death, a large and valuable library 
mn cabinet; and he bequeathed the theological portion of 
them to the College at Meadville, Pennsylvania, and 
another portion, probably the historical works, to the 
Arrerican Antiquarian Society, at Worcester, Massachu- 
sects. 

He was eminent for his learning atid varied attainments; 
and he was an honored member of several scientific and 
historical Societies. 

The following Oration, from the original manuscript, 
has never been published; and at the request of our un- 
wearied friend, Captain Grorer H. Presir, U.S.N., Miss 
Mary R. Crowninesntetp, of Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
has kindly permitted us to print it, the first time, in the 
HisroricaL Maaazrne, whose readers will thus be favored 
with an item of Washkinatoniana, which the most diligent 
collector has hitherto failed to secure. 

Captain Preble never does by halves : and the same mail 
which brought the manuscript of the Oration to our table, 
brought also a sketch of Dr. Bentley's life, which we have 
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the speaker treats his subject with the enthusiasm 
it inspires at. the first moment of reflection, he 
claims the tribute due to a compliance with the 
public wishes. 

The celebration of great events is adapted to 
preserve the just remembrance of the causes 
which have originated the invaluable blessings 
we possess. We neither attribute too much to 
an individual, nor forget the concurrence of 
other means for our happiness., Nothing is more 
obvious than the codperation of causes to pro- 
duce the events, in which a principal agent has 
been most distinguished. We can hardly dis- 
cern nature from education, at the points in 
which they meet; and we feel greatness to depend 
on the concurrence of circumstances, out of hu- 
man power. Nativities cannot have frequent and 
just occasions, because they refer the ultimate 
merit to the individual.. In the glorious scenes 
of life, such men are seldom found. But, if ever 
an exception was admitted, it might be on 
the present occasion. Behold the man, great in 
battle and at the head of armies! Behold him, 
surrounded with glory, in the chair of State! 
Behold him in the offices of humanity, and the 
familiar duties of life: in each he is great; nor 
has yet the admiring world decided in what 
character he is greatest. Recount the actions of 
his life, and see how heaven has marked him 
for distinguished honor! Famed conquerors 
of the earth! pay him the first honors; and 
raise your merit, while ye bow to him. 

What local greatness is to be found in the 


incorporated into this Note, and the following description 
of the Celebration which called forth the Oration ; which 
he found in Fz11’s Annals of Salem, ii, 50: 


“BIRTH OF WASHINGTON. 


“This event was celebrated, Feb. 22, 1793. At break of 
“day, salutes were fired from the old and new forts and, 
“by an artillery company, from the heights above the 
“town ; bells rang 3 and musicians played. At sunrise, 
“ fifteen flags were displayed from the Court-house cupola; 
“and like insignia were shown from Washington Hall, 
“among which was a royal standard, reversed, as an em- 
*blem of the downfall of earthly crowns. 

‘“*In the forenoon, the inhabitants were generally abroad, 
**to enjoy the occasion. At noon, a procession moved un- 
“ der a military escort, with the usual music and a band, to 
**the North Meeting-house, already graced with a large 
“ assemblage of ladies. Rev. William Bentley pronounced 
“the Oration. The procession came back to Washington 
** Hall, where two hundred persons dined. Another dinner 
“ | were provided for at the Sun Tavern. There was a 
“good collection taken at the doors of the Meeting-house, 
‘*to gladden the hearts of the poor. The tenants of the 
** Alms-house had a plentiful diuner. It was truly a day of 
“ereat political union, whereon each endeavored to be 
“happy by contributing to each others’ enjoyment. Such 
** demonstrations of our better feelings have a far different 
‘‘effect on communities than the bitter spirit of party, 
a — all beneficence, except to its own mem- 
** bers.’ 

Miss Crowninshield is entitled to the thanks of every 
student of the history of those times, for thus kindly 
placing beyond possibility of destruction, this interesting 
relic of the last century ; and our friend, for the part 
which he has taken in the matter, is entitled to the earnes. 
thanks of every reader of Tus Historica Magazin. 
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heroes of past ages? The voice of a few gene- 
rations pronounced them great; and the feeble 
report in allegory and fable confounded them 
with the most ancient traditions. But with 
Washington, the most important history of our 
world begins, His happy Revolution has rob- 
bed Tyranny of its a and taught mankind 
that, could they find an hero like him, as great 
in yirtue asin arms, they might, by one generous 
effort, ensure the highest ends of Government, 
and trample oppression in the dust. And what 
alarms are heard! What mighty revolutions 
have begun! Where are the Washingtons to con- 
duct the great work? Heroes and Patriots! 
arise. Nor can my boldest imagination draw 
them into competition. The force of millions, 
the aids of literature, and all the schools of am- 
bition have not shown the rival of his fame! 
He has given that motion to the ball of empire, 
which, like a mighty Providence, aids it as it 
rolls, till its atest revolutions are accom- 
plished. Forbid it, heaven, that he should have 
the honors of a Jupiter, the fame of Numa, or 
the veneration of Moses. The place in the re- 
cords of famé is yet left open for his name— 
WASHINGTON, the immortal, who taught 
man virtue, and made him MAN! 

The history of his birth and his first scene of 
greatness have been often repeated with raptu- 
rous emotion, An American Rawsry has given 
the great events of his life, which are read with 
eagerness by every American. And who can 
be fatigued with the repetition? Like some 
sacred page, the more it is perused the more 
the fire burns within us. What modesty tri- 
umphs in his first acceptance of our American 
world, on his shoulders! What horror assails 
him from the sound of Civil War! What fac- 
tions surround him! In what bands can he unite 
Provinces, whose geography was unknown to 
each other and who had been rivals in interest ! 
The impossibility of the union was declared 
everywhere. Great Washington arose! Faction 
uttered her first feeble accents, but swallowed 
and confounded them as they rose in silence. 
She beheld this rising luminary, and, disarmed 
of her rage, bowed down to worship him. What 
consolation to this Province was his arrival ? 
The destitute Army seemed to transform itself 
into order, by invisible means; and the God of 
heaven sent it supplies from the enemy. The 
countenance of despondency disappeared ; and, 
from invectives, to arm the rage of the people, 
every pulpit resounded the more divine language 
of Washington, the deliverer. A retreating ene- 
my soon verified the prediction; and we were 
again free from the alarms ot War. 

A new scene and more active, opened, and, 
that no insinuation might be possible, as diver- 
sified as offensive and defensive War could make 
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it, And, least the success should be attributed 
to his troops, which held up to him the greatest 
advantages, he was often in circumstances the 
most discouraging. Nothing was in order but 
his own mind, which, after the utmost adversity, 
was exalted by the most glorious success. . With 
pleasure, might we recite his whole military .his- 
tory and the successive events which, by the 
concurrence of our French allies, terminated in 
the Peace and Independance of these States. 
But, as this military history is yet a desidefatum, 
it may be left for military genius to do it justice. 

What solemn testimony did his affectionate 
officers give him, at disbanding the Army; and 
what glorious victory, more noble than any he 
ever gained for his Country, did he obtain, when 
he made them abandon themselves to every in- 
jury, and submit in silence for the good of their 
Country | But, to disband an Army without pay, 
to be the national Treasury, without finance and 
without appointment, isa service left only for 
the greatest merit to perform, He then descends 
into private life. Can any Roman Emperor, or 
modern Charles compare with them? Can a 
grateful people be content with the offering ? 
Will they not unite in the common prayer, that 
he should be a Father to the People? Already 
he had been their defence, while untutored: in 
war, and had led them on to battle. The last, 
best office remained, to ensure to them the bles- 
sings for which they had so eagerly contended. 

Is is not enough for human greatness to excel, 
without such repeated experiments of its 
strength? Behold him! yet mounting on the 
car of glory. His Country is happy. The 
Government has its success; and we are in the 
possession of the greatest national tranquility. 
If heaven ever sent its gifts to man and a guar- 
dian of his peace, it is in the man we celebrate. 
Our highest joy and our fondest praise have 
the applause of virtue and of heaven. 

Before we indulge a more intimate view of 
our situation and country, let us enquire into 
the effects of this interesting scene, upon its nu- 
merous spectators. It can be no pleasure toa 
generous patriot, to insult the political errors of 
any country. The extensive views upon which 
he examines national character, prevent the un- 
candid insinuations of vulgarminds: While he 
celebrates a Washington, who has established 
his influence in the hearts of the people, it would 
be an illcompliment to utter any invectives, If 
any are great by their vices, public justice will 
be the speedy avenger. Empty names will cease 
in an enlightened world ; and the more exalted 
Tyranny may be, it is only that in its destruc- 
tion, Liberty may have a more sure victory. It 
is impossible, that as good men, we should not 
enjoy the prospect opening to the world, The 
future benefits are deserving of the zeal expen- 
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ded to secure them; but the spectator beholds 
with regret, the painful scenes which may intro- 
ducethem. And, although he looks to the bles- 
sings with transport, yet, with silent grief, he be- 
holds the means which will be employed. 

Political convulsions are capable of very dif- 

ferent effects, either as anticipated, felt, or en- 
joyed in the future peace. In the expectation, 
‘genius and yirtue dare to be great. But, 
alarmed passion, unrestrained violence, and mad 
opinion, institutions forgotten and the world 
in tumult, leave no image in nature for the ima- 
gination. The hurricane is but a faint image 
of the apprehension and the danger. In the 
busy scene, action may withdraw our mind 
from their painful reflections, but it is like the 
violent rains, which in some part of their conflu- 
ence have a clear channel, but rage more vio- 
lently at every obstruction. It is only when we 
can look }ack, and see ourselves safe, we can be 
happy. 
twasa popular observation of Common Sense, 
that the Scriptures had given a very unfavora- 
‘ ble representation of kingly power. Though the 
force of the remark may be in prejudice, it is 
happy when the weakest prejudice finds no 
support from even the history of religion. The 
increase of Republics and the modern notions 
of‘representation are opposed to what Mr. Paine 
has called the compact of Governors and Goy- 
erned. Revolutions bend new force against 
ower and, particularly, Royalty. Royalty orig- 
inated in a state of War; and this was the say- 
age state of man. It begun when he was igno- 
rant of his necessary subordination ; when he was 
the slave of heroism; and when no written laws 
‘defined his obligation. It is in War, that Kings 
have their highest claims, even in the present 
age. The patriarchal wisdom and the claims of 
Senators are felt in Peace. It is only from the 
rojections of a perpetual Peace, that the disso- 
ution of kingly power can be expected. A 
state of War and Peace has been the origin of 
that mixed Government accommodated to them 
both. With this provision, the love of con- 
uests and extended empires has beén continued. 
afety in small societies will disarm them; and 
then only will Commerce and the Arts rest on 
the natural foundations of industry. 

O! blessed days, that are to unfold to the im- 
artial understanding, the happiness of man, 
om a comparative view of the history of ages. 

Onsuch occasions, we recur to Rome and Greece, 
for illustrations of the defence of Liberty. The 
appeal to them, for the general sentiment, was 
just. The self-originated Governments of Greece, 
unmeliorated by generous Commerce, and pro- 
ductive of more Science than Arts, iv their end- 
less multiplicity, have shown struggling, but not 
well-directed, virtue. Rome, which produced 
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greater men, retained its martial spirit, till its 
glory was lost in Tyranny, We are better in- 
structed by the lessons they have left than by 
the actions they have performed. The other an- 
cient Nations deserve not our recollection. But 
the present Revolutions, begun on bolder princi- 
ples, are lessons of sublime instruction, and are 
accompanied with circumstances which admit 
no comparison. Let the old dispute revive be- 
tween the ancients and the moderns, who in this 
point will hold the competition? Is Political 
Economy already in its perfection, that we may 
check the spirit for Revolutions ? The English 
Constitution, as it was called, has been justly 
celebrated. But is it a model for the world ? 
It owes its spirit of liberty to its early commer- 
cial advantages. It went before other nations, 
in its political privileges and writings. These 
advantages have long since been taken out of 
their hands. To talk, at this day, of the supe- 
rior blessings of this Constitution, otherwise 
than as a debt of gratitude for the past, is to 
maintain prejudices after the causes have ceased, 
which produced them—an employment by no 
means becoming an enlightened understanding, 
Opposition to a law which did not originate in 
the Nation, was a standing mark of the genius of 
the Nation; but its Revolutions do not indicate 
Liberty in its Laws. The death of Charles was 
opposite to the spirit of the Government, but 
not to the Rights of Man. And it is confessed 
by many, that the most valuable blessings of the 
present establishment are not independant of 
this event. Alas! that Government should at- 
tach to names such prejudices, as the want of 
merit cannot destroy. Reason teaches, to pre- 
vent the horror of such a catastrophe, we should 
prevent the folly which occasioned it. The influ- 
ence of great characters, upon political society, 
have been illustrated in the powers of Prussia 
and Russia; but, in the distant consequences, 
have mankind gained more than in the humble 
Republics? And have the Dutch owed any of 
their glory, since their establishment, to the 
house of Orange? Testify, ye Grotiuses. No 
man can take away the advantages of industry 
but to what have the Dutch owed their greatest 
calamities. But the alarm is sounded through 
the earth; and France has determined to be free |! 
It is not to be conceived that, in America, we 
can easily form just ideas of the progress of the 
French. Their situation is quite dissimilar. 
Accustomed, from great antiquity, to the gov- 
ernment of Kings; disused to a representation of 
the People; witnesses of the excesses of power, 
the pomp of royalty, and the thirst of dominion ; 
governed by national prejudices, rather than 
national interest; and having a different stand- 
ard of respect for characters, their difficulties 
must have increased. Retaliation, in its horrid 
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scenes, finds excuses where it cannot find rea- 
sons, Their successis more owing to the en- 
chanting voice of Liberty, than to their brave 
Generals. Consequences, we cannot foresee. 

The restoration of Monarchy, as in England, 
will probably be prevented; and changes more 
durable than these in the little Kingdoms of the 
North. The commemorations of these‘ great 
events, in the United States and in our Capital, 
bid us anticipate much from the political infor- 
mation. A religion which excited our aversion, 
cannot now prevent our cordial affection ; and, as 
we approach to embrace each other, we consent 
in the substantial truths of our interest and hap- 
piness. We are not to imagine that the measures 
of this enlightened Nation are the impulse of the 
moment. There have been many struggles in its 
bosom, many sighs for Liberty; but, encircled 
by the magic power of forms, it suffered violence; 
and the violent have taken it by force. An en- 
thusiastic love of Liberty carries the soul, over 
all the outrages of passion and tumult, to the 
happy scenes in which this great and glorious 
People shall illustrate the most interesting truths 

-tomankind. Heaven teaches it in the past his- 
tory of the overt and in the greatness of their 
danger forms their salvation. 

Nor can we forget, on this subject, the darling 
Frenchman of America who, by his amiable 
manners and deserved military reputation, se- 
cured more hearts for France than all the meas- 
ures of that Court; who kindled into a flame, 
the love of liberty, which philosophy, in the 
writings of the age, had excited. If he loved 
his King, because his heart had not fully achiev- 
ed the Revolution; if he offended the majesty 
of the People by a bold remonstrance; he want- 
ed respect neither for liberty nor for virtue. 
Our hearts beat quick for the man we love; and 
the affection of our own General warrants our 
warmest wishes, both for his liberty and his fu- 
ture happiness. 

But, while we pay this tribute of gratitude to 
a stranger, shall we forget the men who have 
nobly dared to present to us the undisturbed 


blessings of Peace? The writings of Mr. Paine | 
were useful in our Revolution ; and can we doubt | 


that, formed on the same plan, they will in some 
future ages receive the gratitude of Europe? 
We cannot refuse to confess, that men who have 
opposed the prevalent theories of the human 
mind, have contributed an essential part to the 
progress of the human understanding. If ever 
our prejudices would have proclaimed danger, 
it would be from the writings of such men. Yet 
they have, contrary to our first apprehensions, 
emancipated us from the tyranny of established 
systems and left an important era in the his- 
tory of mankind. Perhaps no man has exceed- 
ed a partisan, in the French Revolution; and yet 
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who will pronounce that he lived in vain. From 
the great Doctor Price, whose calculations have 
been so useful in Political Economy, we may 
pass to the worthy Neckar, who will be grateful- 
ly remembered when all prejudices against him © 
are lost and his own unworthy complaints are 
forgotten. Their worthy pupil in the finances: 
of America, Secretary Hamilton, will rise high 
in the minds of grateful posterity. The fate of 
Neckar and Fayette might have been realized 
in America, had not the deserved confidence in 
General Washington been a balance to all the 
ungenerous designs of party. Too ready to ob- 
literate the past, the shafts of envy would not 
otherwise have been discharged in vain. Who 
regards not, with gratitude, the early services of 
an Adams, his negotiations, and his attention 
to the Fisheries? Who has not followed his 
pen, while he places the whole politicial world 

fore us? And shall he not draw his own 
candid conclusions? Shall he not deserve the 
unanimity of our elections ? Can Liberty make 
enquiry safe, when it teaches an administration 
ever open toareform? Shall they who gave 
their property and their lives, and were marked 
out for vengeance, as our Governor, be obliter- 
ated from the list of heroes? And shall not 
every man, entitled to the privileges of the Laws, 
claim encouragement for his abilities? Shall a 
Priestley have no credit for his politics or his 
philosophy, because of his religion? Would a 
Newton or the American Franklin stand a test 
so partial ? 

While we are thus grateful to the benefactors. 
of mankind, let us recollect our own enjoyments 
from their benevolence. We search not the caus- 
es of the American Revolution in Acts of the 
British Parliament. The pretences were spe- 
cious; and, asa fine writer on their Constitution, 
they granted Independance to preserve the unity 
of Parliament, so we desired it because we 
thought ourselves able to maintain it, The ap- 
prehensions of parties originated the evils of 
which we complained. 

No part of British America was more happy 
in its settlement than this ancient town of Salem.. 
Priestly power was annihilated in the appoint- 
ment of the first Teacher; and they asserted, af- 
terwards, their right, in defiance of the Govern- 
ment, The neighboring Provinces profited from 
their zeal; and they never fell into disgrace, tilk 
fanaticism was established by Law. The Town 
behaved with a generosity which did them honor 
at the commencement of the War. . Their Mili- 
tia was well regulated, by a gentleman, called 
afterwards to some important military and civil 
appointments. With the character of industry 
it sustained the reputation of moderation and 
firmness. On yonder Bridge, was the first dis. 
pute with the British troops; and, on this occas- 
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ion, was displayed the eminent prudence of that 
gentleman who has long been the ornament of 
this desk. Every man recollects the success of 
our naval armaments; and what is a more pleas- 
urable emotion, we all behold that an industri- 
ous people may not be injured by the greatest 
influx of wealth. When Peace visited us, the 
lovely Fayette partook of our general joy, and 
beheld, united, splendor, order, and conviviali- 
ty. The youth of Salem recollect his gratitude. 
We all, remember the glorious twenty-ninth of 
October, 1789, when our illustrious President 
diffused the highest pleasure py his presence, 
and confirmed our love. ' 
Happiness bas attended upon Peace. Our mili- 
tary oe has done honor to the generous heart 
which rendered it so respectable. May the wor- 
thy Gentlemen who have followed him in milita- 
ry promotion, inherit his ambition and success. 
The member of our Legislature is an example 
of that industry, manly freedom, and sober un- 
derstanding which form our best reputation. 
Our Ships have followed not only the track of 
the merchant, but the adventurer. We have 
seen our children start from our embraces, and 
perform successful voyages in the most distant 
seas. Our Streets exhibit the neatness of indus- 
try, the convenience of wealth, and the quiet of 
virtue. Every day is adding to our building, 
for private elegance and public utility; and we are 
thus sharers in the public prosperity. To what 
more happy country can we turn with envy? 
What sails can waft us to the abodes of greater 
liberty? Will proud Asia, in her despotism, 


afford a shelter from the incroachments of pow- | 


er? Or the dark African, sweltering in the heat 
and turning his thoughts upon, not the savage, 
but the crafty and bloody European, that haunts 
his path—will he console us, in a debased under- 


standing ? Will subjected Greece, with the tale | 


of its former glory, and amid the rich ruins it 


has preserved, give protection, among its impov- | 


erished inhabitants, from rapacity ? Will Rome, 
once mistress of the world, instruct us to be hap- 


y, when we behold a rough mountain shelter- | 
ing Liberty, while the rich fields of Campania | 


are waste? Will the ambition of a Northern 


Empress satisfy us, as slaves of the War and the | 


soil? Will Roman borrowed titles content us, 
when sold for foreign War, at a Prince’s discre- 
tion? Or defying rocks and tremendous gla- 
ciers, the defence of an aristocracy, formed for 


past generations? Can we prefer, at this age, a | 


small Republic, whose privileges foreign power 
may guarantee, and abolish by military violence? 
Or shall we look, with ardent hope, to rival the 
commercial powers which nurse the Arts and 
Sciences and give Laws tomankind? Too well 
acquainted with a Nation that struggles for a 
Revolution and lets loose its dogs of War, its 
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mobs on the enquirer after truth, would we con- 
flict with distracted times? No, the American 
returns contented to ‘his country. My God, I 
thank thee that Iam thus born! Let Greece 
boast its heroes, and Rome its patriots! We have 
raised the standard of freedom : it is boldly dis- 
played. It is for liberty we possess and will 
maintain! But when heaven gave us the boon, 
he gave us Washington. 

Permit me to congratulate the amiable part of 
our creation upon the blessings they will derive, 
in domestic life, from the liberties of mankind. 
The cruel restraints of eastern manners will be 
removed, and the absurd laws of ceremony, so 
odious to Love. Confidence and choice will 
fasten the bands: and all the justice of the world 
be engaged for innocence. Man will find his 
partner, and not his slave; and the great law of 
love will be,never to abandon a choice once treely 
made. No longer deprived of the most ingen- 
uous education, they may fondly hope to be our 
rivals, if not our teachers, in all the works of im- 
agination and sympathy. Thesame shelves shall 
bear the labors of the active and the tender 
mind; and man shall learn his duty from the 
most lovely friend of his heart. This has, as yet, 
been the progress: it is reserved for future ages 
to show all the glory. 

Nor will the man of religion tremble for the 
ark of his God, Ifrevealed religion supports his 
hopes, a wheel within a wheel may be an emblém 
of Providence. The man of natural religion, 
however he defines it, believes that nature has 
bound eternal truth by indissoluble bands, 
The scheme which makes man most happy 
makes the being of a God a more delightful con- 
templation, and his Providence more glorious, 
The law of life becomes more simple as it is 
more pure ; and conscience then has its best sup- 
port from example. Moral sentiment begets the 
purest hope; and the purest hope most boldly 
aspires to immortality. The triumph of Liberty 
is gained by virtue: the contending passions, like 
the captives in chains, first adorn the procession 
and then become subjects; while the greatness of 
their strength is the glory of victory. 

This age, instructed by the past generous 
efforts against oppression, has begun the great 
work of destroying that subordination which 
reduces man to slavery. While a War with 
savages yet impends over our country, it is hap- 
py to observe the exertions for amicable adjust- 
ments. And, while the abolition of Slavery 
is the objeet, it is happy to see the rigor of 
slavery abated. The great work is begun; and 
important causes céoperate to accomplish it, in 
the happiness of mankind. 

Thrice happy country, which first obeyed 
the voice of freedom. What class of citizens 
may we not hail on this auspicious day ? ,What 
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countenance does not show all nature's lines 
improved in the general content? It is not 
Liberty without laws and without subordina- 
tion, it is not a finished structure, but it-is upon, 
everlasting foundations. Science gives her aid 
in the unnumbered institutions that she every- 
where places among us; but particularly in that 
ardor she enkindles for the best institution of 
man, the Free School. Do we not behold the 
génerous idea, in the late establishments of 
this Town, which we believe to be the com- 
mencement of its laudable designs. Glory to the 
patrons of so useful an institution. 

What do we possess or hope, that reminds us 
not of Washington? Such the tribute to this 
great man. But can this liberal tribute be paid 
to living virtue? Itcan. No future event can 

“forbid an American to say, he owes all his hopes 
to this benefactor ; and he sees his virtue prompt- 
ing all the great designs of Liberty, in Europe. 
It is the testimony of a whole people, amid the 
envies, the passions, and the strife of life. Pos- 
terity will discover from this gratitude, the great- 
ness of their obligations. The life of our bene- 
factor is the security of our Peace. May he 
live long. But we remember humanity. When 
the shouts of approving mortals, are heard no 
no longer, may a reward from the Almighty dis- 
tinguish him in a happy immortality. 

“While report brings to us the liberal testimo- 
nies of joy in‘our Capital, is there nothing to urge 
our ambition. Should the immortal friend we 
celebrate this day, be preseiit, would his gene- 
rous heart be more touched with our praises, more 
enlivened by our music, more raised by our 
sumptuous entertainment, or more moved by the 

enerous joy of our countenances, than in find- 
ing the day of his birth celebrated by the most 
distinguished charities ever obtained among the 
citizens ? 

We might then eat the bread of joy and drink 
wine with a merry heart, believing that God ac- 
cepted our gift. 

Hail, hail, the day, ye heavenly choir ! 
Let earth, with all her sons conspire ; 


Great Washington demands your song: 
Let heaven and earth their notes prolong. 


Our eens nursed our infant days: 
Our fathers did rehearse their praise, 
From proud oppression sought retreat, 
And Salem was their happy seat. 


When proud oppression my to arms, 
And slaughter spread its dire alarms, 
Great Washington, with glory, rose, 
Repelled and vanquished all our foes. 


Sweet Peace returned, glad Plenty smiled, 
‘The Arts and Commerce are revived ; 

Our children hear their Savior’s fame, 
And lisp with gratitude his name. 


Fair Liberty! behold thy son, 

Who nations for thine empire won, 
4 Who lives to teach, in — clime, 

Thy sacred laws to all m d. 
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IIl.—THE JOURNAL OF RALPH CROSS, OF 
NEWBURYPORT, WHO COMMANDED 
THE ESSEX REGIMENT, AT THE SUR- 
RENDER OF BURGOYNE, IN 1777.* 
FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT. 


COMMUNICATED BY JOSEPH WILLIAMSON, Esq., 
BrE.Fast, MAINE. 


Newsvury.Port, Avgust 29.1777. This day 
7 o'clock in morning Took my Joumey to Man- 
chester upon the Grants to joine the Army at 


* Srzrnen anv Raters Cross were among the most active 
and influential citizens of Newburyport. The former was 
born in 1781, the latter in 1788, 7, were both brouges 
u shipwrights, in the building yard of their father, ph 

ross, opposite the bottom of Lime-street. Stephen was 
one of a number of his trade who went from Newburyport 
to construct a flotilla on the Lakes, in 1756. Heand his 
associates were made prisoners at the fa]l of Fort Oswego, 
and carried to Quebec, and thence to France. On his re- 
turn, he formed a copartnership with his brother Ralph. 
The business of the tirm was extensive. In addition to 
their ship-building, the partners were engaged in trade, at 
home and abroad; and, at the commencement of the Revo- 
lution, were fast becoming affluent. From the number of 
men in their employment, few citizens had better opportu- 
nities of conciliating general confidence. And the Records 
of the Town, which show the active part which they took in 
its concerns, prove that these opportunities were not neg- 
lected. Stephen was the first Selectman chosen by the 
Town, after its separation from Newbury. Both brothers 
entered into the cause of the Revolution. with spirit and 
determination. Both were members of the Committee of 
Safety and Correspondence. Many of their le'ters show 
an intensity of interest in public concerns almost incon- 
ceivable at the present day. They speak of the Common- 
wealth as men now speak of the affairs of their own house- 
hold. Stephen was one of the Delegates of the Town to 
the first Provincial Congress, Several were elected; but he 
and the well-known Jonathan Greenleaf, whose friend and 
coadjutor he was, during his whole life, were the only two 
who accepted their appointments. He was a member of 
this body during most of the War, and of the General 
Court which succeeded, for many years afterward. At the 
commencement of the Revolution, Ralph was a Captain in 
the Militia, commissioned by the Royal Governor. His 
Commission is dated in 1772. He afterwards accepted one 
from the Provincial Congress, and signalized himself by 
his zeal and assiduity in training his men. In 1777, he 
joined the Northern Army, as Lieutenant-colonel of the 

egiment raised in this quarter, commanded by Colonel 
Johnson, of Andover. His Battalion formed parts of two 
Regiments ordered, in September, to advance against the 
garrison at Ticonderoga, with the intent of taking posses- 
sion of it. The enemy — reinforced, the Regiments 
were compelled to retreat, and joined the camp at Stillwa- 
ter, on the fourth of October. The fourth day following, 
occurred the memorable Battle which occasioned Bur- 
goyne’ssurrender. This was one of the first detachments of 
Militia cagaged in the action. The brothers, with others, 
contracted with the State for, and built, the frigates Han- 
cock, Boston, and Protector, and several other vessels of 


war. 
At the close of the War, Stephen was agpaiin’ Superin- 
‘0 


tendant of the Excise and, afterwards, 
toms for the Port of Newburyport. 
the appointment of Postmaster. 
tinued until he died, in 1809. 

Ralph also filled various honorable offices. He was for 
six years, from 1790 to 1796, Brigadier-general of the Brig- 
ade to which the Corps of Newburyport was attached. He 
was a Commissioner of Bankruptcy under the Bankrupt 
Law; and, in 1802, was appointed Collector of Customs. 
He continued in this office, performing its duties at a pe- 
riod of unusual difficulty, with faithfulness and resolution, 
—_ his decease, in 1810.—Cushing’s History of Newbury- 
port. 


lector of Cus- 
He soon after received 
In the last office he con- 
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the above Place Accompanied by my Brother 
Stephen Cross & my Sone William & Dined att 
Coll Samuell Johnsons who was not Ready to 
March. After Diner I Proceeded Alone& Reachd 


Pollards Tavern at Billerica where I Lodged |- 


Butt Poorly 

80. Came 2 mile short of Wor'ter & Lodg’d 

at again butt Poorly. Sunday morning Rode 
“to Spencer & Break fasted 

81. Sunday night. Lodg'’d at Belcher at a 
Private House Monday Rode to Worthington & 
Lodg’d. Tuesday Sept'r 2 Lodg’d at Worthington 
& had Exceeding Bad Rode for 20 miles Over- 
took Capt Jenkins & Lodg’d at Providence & 
Lodgd at Col Spofford’s in a Good Bed and 
house. 

Wednesday. Rode to Pownall & Lodg’d Ex- 
ceeding Bad in a Logg House-Tavern Plenty of 
fleas and Buggs Rose Early Thursday morn, 4 
Septr & Rode to Benington & Breakfasted then 
Waited Upon Gen. Lincoln who Received me 
Verry Genteely. Then Gave me orders to 
Marck all the Regiment that Should arive to 
Manchester with one day's Provisions Ready 
Dress'd, & to Leave behind all our heavy Bag- 
gage & to Take one Shift of Cloathsonly. Rote 
a Letter to Wife & one to Stephen. Sent home 


er Capt Kent one Shirt fine one pair Cotton | 


tockins one Jackett one Neck Left with 


Mrs. Satford att Benington Wife of Col Safford | 
|Skeen & 22 miles N. W from Tye 8 miles’ W 


one Shirt one pair mix’d Wosted Stockins to 
Work & mend one Coat and one Weskett Boath 
Grey. Also a Chest with 2 Shirts & other Ne- 
cessaries. 

5th day. March’d for Manchester & Lodg’d 
in Arlington Woods Towards day Rained hard 
& was wett but a little Sleep. 

6 day. Gen. Gates with the Continental 
Troops Layd halfe moon or Niew City 9 miles 
from Albany Enemy Lay’d Still Water Sarato- 
ga & fort Miller. 

Gen Stark Rendezvos’d the New Hampshire 
Troops at Ramsley’s Mills on Waloomsack River 
or 8' Cock Dist from Still Water 17 Miles W. 
Gen Lincoln Rendezvose the Bay Militia at Man- 
chester Dist from Fort Miller 80 miles Diew West. 

Att night Reachd-Manchester much Fatigua’d 
Lodgd in a open Barn on Straw. Slept well 
untill Midnight was awaked by a Violent Thun- 
der Storm & wind Something wett Slept well 
Latter part of night Capt. Dodge of Ipswich’ 
and the Rowley Company Arived Eat an Early 








Breakfast & Gott a Supper at night. allthough 
much spent 

7 day. Sunday. Prepared the Barn & Took 
the Stabel for my Quarters Rote a Letter to Col 
Tltcomb 

8 day. Received orders to March to Pollett 
with one days Provisions Ready Cook4 Att 
Night the orders were Counter manded on act of 
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the Ipswich and Rowley Company's not having 
Cartriges & Guarded the Town. To day Col 
Johnson arived & the Andover Salem and Niew- 
bury Company 

9 day. March4 for Pollett & Lodgd in Rue- 
pert 11 miles dist. from Manchester, att which 
Town their is a Rode over the Mountain to fort 
Edward. . 


10 day. Arived att Pollett 4 Miles from 


| Rue pert & Encamp? the Whole Regiment in a 


Wood by the Side of the Rode facing West. 
Coll Johnson in a Barn on Right and Myselfe in 
a Logg-house on Left. The Upper End of this 
Town their is a Rode which Leads to fort Ed- 
ward between Two Large Mountains Skeen- 
Burrough Dist. 22 Miles Cours W. Northeriy ; 
fort Ann dist. 18 Miles Cours W. Southerly 

11 day. 

12 day. Received orders to Bake 4 days 
allowance of Bread After Diner 3 Detatchments 
of 500 men Each was ordered to Gett Ready to 
March Coll Woodbridge Commands one to 
march to fort Edward to Divert the Enemy Coll 
Brown to march Direct to Ty. Col Johnson to 
mount Independance & both to operate att one 
Time. By the Failure of one officer I was or- 
dered to mare with Col. Johnson Upon one 
hour's Notice only March in Afternoon & En- 
camp’d in Wells 6 miles from Powlett 

18. Arriv’d att Castleton 12 miles N. from 


from Otter Creek This Town is 20 miles from 
Powlett. ° 
1h. 

15. March4 from Castleton for Laweys 
Camp so Call4 16 miles from Tye o¢ the Mount 
& 10 miles from Castleton itt is about 3 Acres of 
Land & a Small indifferent’ Logg House. 
Divided our men in Three Parties 150 Each, the 
first Division Coll Safford Commands Consisting 
of Continental Troops, & the Salem Company 2 
Division Coll Barrell Commands Consisting of 
Militia, Coll Bullard’s Regiment &¢ Brought up 
the Rear. 3 Division Consisting of Essex men 


| in the Center Command4 by My Selfe. 


16. March? from Lawey’s Camp & 9 o’clock 
in Evening Encampd 2 miles from the Mount 2 
o'clock att Night Gen Warner arrived in Camp 
& Call@ a Councill when itt was agreed to make 
no attack Untill a Reing forcement should arive. 

17. Marché all day by Divisions to the 
Enemies advanced Centuries A Small Spatter- 
ing fire began Coll Safford Took post on Right 
& my Division on the Left Coll Barrell in the 
Rear, & Continued our posts for 2 days. Att 
Night Took Cap! Dodge & 6 Privates & went up 
side of the Lake within the Enemies Centuries & 
Took 4 Batteaus The Centuries fired upon us 
but Sustained no Damage the Enemy Kept upon 
us a Heavy fire all day to no purpos. 
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an Continued a fire all day by a Scattering 


19. Received Newes by Express from Coll 
Brown of his Taking the Lines att Ty & Re- 
questing a Reiog forcement from us which we 

id Consent to of 200 men. 

20. Continued a Scattering fire which the 
enemy Cantinued by heavy Canons 

21. found the Enemy was Reinforcd by 130 
men & expected 600 the Next day. Att Night 
Received Express from Coll Brown Requesting 
a Retreat without Loss of Time Returned him 
for answer we Should 

6 Agreed to Retreat att Night Raind 
hard 6 o'clock att Night began our Retreat in 
heavy Rain by Two Divisions one by Land Com- 
mand by Gen. Warner the other by Water in a 
Rout to Skeensburrough Coll Safford Took the 
front & by order of the General I Brought up 
the Rear Niews being brought to the Generall 
att Dark that the Enemy was all on motion the 
Guard Boats falling Up Toward Skeen made our 
men Verry Uneasy Att 8 o’clock Call of all our 
Guards & att about Tenn Left our [illegidle| of 
200 men. the Enemy having then about 1000 & 
in part with Cannon &€ 

About 8 o'clock Reach? what is Calld the 
Narrows, & There Encamp4 where a Party of 
about 60 of Coll Woodbridge’s Regiment was 
Posted to Support us or Coll Brown as occasion 
should call. This Place is about 15 miles from 
Tye & 15 miles from Skeensburrough on Lake 
Champlain & So Narrow that a man Threw a 
stone within about 2 Rods Across the Shore, 
both Sides being allmost Perpendicular & about 
60 or 70 high Cleard of Cool with Wind at 
N.W. 

23. Continued our Post att ‘he Narrows to 
Preserve the Retreat of Coll Brown. 

24. 10 oclock Took our Rout to Skeens. & 
Arived their att 4 o’clock & had a View of the 
Destruction of our Guard Boats Vessells Bat- 
teaus &€ the Destruction began att the Mouth of 
South Bay about 3 miles from Skeen & Continued 
to Skeen boath Sides of the Lake being Covered 
with Wreck of the Above Vessells, &¢ 

At Skeen Tukes the Rise of Wood Creek & 
after a Carrage of 4 mile over a fall, the Pass- 
age is Good Up to fort ann 14 miles. 

25. Lay att Skeen waiting for Coll Brown 
Rote a Letter to Wyfe. paid 2 dollars to Shoe 
Horse. 

26. Coll Brown Arived from Dimond Island 
with all his Party Except 2 men Kill’d & 2 s0 
bad Wounded that they was obliged to Leave 
them Each Lost one Legg. the Enemy being 
aprised of their Coming & was Well Prepared 
Att 10 o'clock was ordered to march to make 
better Room for Coll. Brown & att Night Arrived 
Att Powlett 24 miles in Verry Bad Road. 
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27. All ourmen that went with Coll Johnson 


to the Mount arrived & not one man was want- 


ing. the Preservation was Worthy of Notice. 

28. Remained att Powlett. 

29. Att Noon Took a Journey for Benning- 
ton for the Regimental Stores. 

80. Arriv4 at Coll Saffords att Bennington, & 
Rote a Letter home. 

$1. Still at Bennington Nothing Niew. 

October 1. Returned for Powlett & Lodged 
in Arlington. 

2. Att 12 oclock mett our Troops from Pow- 
lett & march‘ Back to Manchester. 

8. March? & Lodg* in Cambrig & Supp* & 
Breakfasted on a fatt Bear. 

4. Arrived att Saratoga mills. 

5. Arrived att our Camp att Still Water. 

6 


7. Att Noon all the Whol Camp was order- 
ed to Arms att 3 o’clock a Spattering firing of 
Cannon b 4 o'clock Some Small Arms 
Coll Johnson with one halfe the Regiment was 
ordered to match & my selfe with Major Crofte 
with the Rest halfe, after 4 o’clock a Heavf fire 
of Small arms began, & a heavy Action Came on 
which Terminated in our favour A Memorable 
Day indeed We Lost in our Regiment 10 Killa 
& 84 Wounded Samuel Fowler & Benj® [illegi- 
ble] was of the former & Gen Arnold had his 
Legg Broke by fall of his Horse 

8. A Cannonade all Day we Lost a few men 
kill’ & a few Wounded. Gen Lincoln had his 
Legg Brok by Grape Shott. 

9. the Enemy Retreated in the Night & Left 
all their Sick & Wounded behind. Upwards 300 
in Number Rote a Letter to Brother Stephen 

10. Our Army Followed the Enemy & 
Vieud the Enemy’s Camp. Sent our Wounded 
to Niew City Recomended them to Capt. Green- 
leaf & Coll. Wiglesworth 

11. Was putt on Command with Rank of 
Lieut Coll to break Up the Enemies Bridge of 
Boats & Apply them in Carrying Up Baggage to 
our Army att Saratoga. 

12. Sunday Still on Command in forward- 
ing Stores from Camp & Still Water to Sarratoga, 
& had Two Deserters Come & Delivered Up to 
me. 

18. Marchd from Behmas Heights to Sarrato- 
ga} miles Short of the Meting House & En- 
camp? & one mile from the Enemies Lines. 

14. Att Sarratoga & a Spattering fire att & 
from the Enemy. 

15. A Cessation of Arms & a Truce held all 
Day between Gen. Burgoin & Gen. Gates. 

16. A Cessation uf Arms Still Continued. 

17. The Grand Army of Gen Burgoin Cap- 
pittelated & agreed to bee all Prisoners of Warr, 
a Grand Sight as ever was Beheld by Eye of man 
in Amerrica Supposed to bee 7000 men & Armes 
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Their Extent three deep as Upon Their March 
was Supposed to bee Seven miles in Length with 
Baggage & Grand in Deed. 

18. View4 the EnemiesCamp &¢ att Niewn 
Receiy4 orders to march Direct for Albany with 
all Dispatch & Reach Behman Heights. 

19. Marchd early & Cross? the Sprouts of 
Mowhawk River in the Evining & wett our 
Selves much Butt was kindly Entertained at 
Capt Outhouts’. a Verry Warm Evining. 

20. Reachd Albany att Noon & ncamp4 
our Brigade on the Heights above the Citty in a 
Corn field. Cool Winds at N.E. Quartered 
my Self & Majr Crofts & Capt Jenkins at Mr. 
Thomas Hunns. was kindly Entertaine*. 

21. Still at Mr. Hunns. Exchan the 
White Horse for a Large Bay with a White face 
& Gave 120 dollars. 

22, Stillatt Mr Hunns, 

23. Paid 4 Dollars to Shew Horse & 5 dol- 
lars to Mr. Hunn for useof House, &¢ 

24. Marchd Early for to Join Gen Clinton & 
putt up, at [illegible] over Slow 124 miles from 
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8. Marchd 12 Miles & Encampé att Niew- 
burrough 2 miles above the high Lands being im 
Plain View of the Same &1 mile Short of Niew 
Windsor, Close by the ferry Leading to fish Kill. 

4. Still att Niew Burrough Quarter? with am 
old Acquaintance Capt Coleman Was Kindly 
Entertaind 

5. Still at Niew Burrough & part of our 
Brigade with our General Embark@ for Tarry 
Town. 

6. Still at Capt Colemans & Very Wett Day. 

7. Nothing Niew 

8. Embark4 our men on board Small Sloops 
& Schooners & they sett saile for Tarry Town att 


“9 oc¢lock March Selfe & Major Cross 2 oclock for- 


Tarry Town Cross¢ the River Pass* Through fish 
Kill & Lodgd in the Highlands 12 miles 
9. Marchd Through the High Lands Passd 

Peaks Kill, Kings Bridge & & Lodg’ om 
Courtland Mannor in the Mannor House Had: a 
Supper of Water Pottage with « Glass of Good 
Wine mixd in the Same Sent me by Alderman 
Blake who came & Spent the Evening with me, 


Albany had the Expense for the first time paid | & 


for horse one Night 

25. Marchd 124 miles & Lodg4@ at Clinton- 
burgh at Mr Hollenkecks. was Taken with a 
Violent Cold paid 16s for 4 dinners. 

26. Remaind all Day for Want of Provi- 
sions & was Still Un Well 

27. Regiment & Whole Brigade Marched for 
Catts Kill 8 miles Dist. butt Tarry? my Selfe & 
man Timothy behind being still Un Well had 
my Horse paid 2 Nights & one day. 

28. Still Un able to march itt being Verry 
Wett & my Selfe Unwell. 

29. fair Weather & about 11 o’clock Marcha 
on 4 miles & began Rain again, & was much Wett 
& Reach Catts Kill att one o’clock 9 miles the 
Great Rain for 83 days makes the Freshetts Very 
high Was Genteelly entrtained att the Widow 
Duers House where I found the Whole Brigede 
with Gen. Warner the mountains on our Right 
hand Covered with Snow. 

80. Marcha for Skoratee 12 miles, the 
Mountains Still Covered with Snow. After Noon 
Pass@ a number of Buildings Burnt by the Ene- 
my the North Side of the River also a Large 
Brigg was Burnt att this Place by Enemy 8 days 
past. Saugerties is the Right Name. 

81. March4 12 miles to Esopus Landing 
Crossed the Stroud & Quartered att Mr. Crows. 

November 1. Lay? Still this day to Give our 
men Time to Wash &¢ went & View4 the once 
Beautyfull Town of Esopus butt now in Rueins 
150 Houses with a Large Meeting House All 
the Hoffses are Stone & Consumed in a few 
Hours by the Enemy with many Vessels Lying at 
the Stroud &€ or out River 

2. March? 20 miles & Quarterd att Niew 
Marlborough. 


10. Arrived att Tarry Town & found our 
Brigade Encamp? 14 miles from the Town in a 
Wood Dined in Cap. Jenkins tent Took 
Quarters att Mr. Stormes 2 miles from Tarry 
Town. 

11, our Brigade had orders to move for 
White Planes butt Tarried behind “My Selfe 
being Unwell. 

12. my Disorder increased & Continued to In- 
crease untill the 18th when was Alarmé att mid- 
night by the Enemy’s Burning Two Dwelling 
Houses with Two Barnes & Carried away the 
men Prisoners was obliged my Selfe to go into 
the field & Tarry 14 Hours in the Cold being 
Verry Sick 

22. the fever abated 

28. was Remoov'd by Coll Bullard & Majr 
Crofts in a Carrage to King’s Street in the Rear 
of the Army Between Horse Neck & White Plains. 

24. Still att King’s Street 

25. Began my Jouraey for home After being 
helpd Upon my Horse. Rode 12 miles. 

Dec..5. after a Tedious Journey & Suffering 
much by the Cold I arrived Home. 


IV.—SELECTIONS FROM OLD PERIOD- 
ICALS. 


I. THH APOLLO. BOSTON: 1792. 
CoMMUNICATED BY WILLIAM KELBY, Esq. 


(The followin items are from * The Ameri- 
“can Apollo, e Publications of the Historr-- 
* oat Soorery ; eneh Political, and Poetical; and 
“ the daily coer in the Natural, Civil, and Commer- 
* cial roe ’ Vol. I. 8vo. Boston: January ‘to September,, 
1792. W 
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Boston, Jan. 6. Weare happy in presenting 
‘the public with the Apoxo, from the first com- 
plete Printing Press ever made in this town— 
‘the wood work was made by Mr. Berry, and the 
iron work by Mr. McClench, it is well executed 
in every part, and does honor to the ingenious 
constructors, p. 7. 


The subscription for lighting the streets, has 
been very generous; the lamps are now prepar- 
ing, and after the next full moon we hope to see 
our streets much better illuminated than ever. 

ip. 8. ‘ 


Pui. Jan.4. On Friday morning was pre- 
sented to the President of the U. 8., a Boz, ele- 
gantly mounted with silver, and made of the 
celebrated Oak Tree that sheltered the Wash- 
ington,of Scotland, the brave and patriotic Sir 
William Wallace, after his defeat at the battle 
of Falkirk, in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, by Edward the I. This magnificent 
.and truly characteristical present, is from the 
Earl of Buchan, by the hands of Mr. Archibald 
Rebortson, a Scots gentleman, and portrait paint- 
er, who arrived in America some months ago. 
The box was presented to Lord Buchan by the 
Goldsmith’s company of Edinburgh; from 
whom his lordship requested, and obtained 
leave to make it over to a man whom he deem- 
ed more deserving of it than himself, and the 
only man in the world to whom he thought it 
justly due. We hear further, that Lord Buchan 
has by letter requested of the President, that, 
on the event of his decease, he will consign the 
box to that man, in this country, who shall ap- 
pear, in his judgement, to merit best, upon the 
same considerations that induced him to send it 
‘to the present possessor. 

The inscription, upon a silver plate, on the 
inside of the lid is as follows: 

“ Presented by the Goldsmiths of Edinburgh, to 
“ David Stuart Erskine, Earl of Buchan, with 
“ the freedom of their corporation, by their deacon 
4A. D. 1782.” p. 28. 

We cannot omit the singular petition [to the 
Legislature of Mass.) of a Mrs. Gaunet; who 
stated that before her marriage, she had served 
her country in the character of a soldier under 
the name of Robert Shurtliff for eighteen 
months, and requested her pay, as allowed to 
soldiers of the other sex. The Committee on 
her petition reported a resolve for granting her 
wages, in the terms usual on common occasions. 
But the House after inquiring into her case, and 
finding that she not enly served faithtully as a 
soldier, but that she had been wounded, and 
had preserved her chastity by the most scrupu- 
(lous concealment of her sex, ordered the report 
to be recommitted, in order that it might be 
prefaced with a recital of these singular and 


honourable facts. The report so amended, was 
brought in yesterday, and a grant made to her 
of the customary wages, and interest from the 
year 1783. p. 31. 


ABany, Jan. 12. The Presbytery of Albany 
ordained, at East Ballston, on Tuesday last, Mr. 
William B. Ripley, to the gospel ministry, and 
enstalled him Pastor of the Presbyterian church 
in that place. The Rev. John Warford, of Sa- 
lem, preached -the ordination sermon, from J. 
Tim, vi. 20; the Rev. William Schenck, of Ball- 
ston presided at the ordination: the Rev. John 
M’Donald, of Albany, delivered a pastoral 
charge to the newly ordained minister; and the 
Rey. Simon Hosack, ot Johnstown, gave an ex- 
hortatiou to the congregation, 

The Rey. Eliphalet Ball, the founder of this 
settlement, and from whom it receives the 
name, was present, and seemed to witness the 
pleasing transactions with peculiar satisfaction. 
About twenty five years ago, with a single com- 
panion, he visited the spot, and was the first 
who lifted the planter’s axe in this flourishing 
settlement, at that time a cottageless and path- 
less wilderness. With a swelling tear of grati- 
tude in his eye, he now stood with his children 
and grand children, surrounded by several hun- 
dreds, and beheld one minister of Ballston en- 
gaged in setting another apart to the ministry 
or a different part of the same town. “TI have 
“seen,” cried the venerable patriarch, “the 
« promise fulfilled. The wilderness truly blos- 
“soms as the rose.” p. 51. 


PouGHKEEPsiE, Nov. 3. A few weeks ago, as 
some persons were digging for marle, ina swamp 
on the Wall-kill, in Ulster County, they came 
across a bed of large Rib Bones. They were 
found six feet under ground, and at the boctom 
of the Strata of marle. Some of the largest of 
the Ribs were accidentally broke with the apade, 
on the first discovery of them. One of the en- 
tire rib bones is now in the possession of a gen- 
tleman in this town, and is four feet four inches 
in length, by measuring on the’ outside of the 
curve—It must have been one of the first rib 
bones of the animal, because the same gentle- 
man, who has been on the spot, says, that one of 
the other ribs which was broken by the spade, 
was one foot longer than this. This informa- 
tion we communicate as of unquestionable au- 
thenticity. Bones of the same marvelous size 
have been frequently found in various parts of 
North America, and of Siberia in Asia, and are 
usually ascribed the Mammoth, a stupendous 
animal, whose race must have perished in some 
remote period of the world, and who has left 
only those relics of his existence, buried deep in 
the earth, to excite our surprise and admiration, 
p. 58. 
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Extract of a letter from Marietta, Sept. 11.1791. 
—Nigh Belle Ville, where the Ohio has worn 
away the bank, there dropped out a stone of 
hard black marble of about 5 or 6 pounds 
weight, having twelve equal surfaces, being 
each equilateral and equiangular, five sided 
figures, I do not readily conceive of any rule 
to make such a figure but think it must be form- 
ed from a globe; it may be a lesson to some 
more versed in the sciences. I think it a de- 
monstration that this country, has once been 
settled by a people much more civilized than 
the present inhabitants. p. 99. 

Married at Pepperell, Capt. Jeremiah Shattuck, 
aged 90 to Mrs. Ruth Bixby, aged 75; from him 
have descended 10 children, 60 grand children, 
about 70 great grand children and one of the 
next generation; from her have descended 13 
children, 89 grand children, &c. p. 112. 

Died Sambo Jackson aged 44, a Black of 
an upright character ; we need not add the epi- 
thet ‘‘free,” since there are no slaves in Massa- 
chusetts. p. 112. 


Married at Springfield, Mr. John Chaloner, to 
Miss Experience Bliss. This is the same Mr. 
Chaloner who lost both his arms by the dis- 
charge of a field-piece on Federal-hill, during 
the insurrection. p. 112.° : 


Hauirax, Jan. 18. On Sunday last sailed, 
with a favourable wind, the Sierra Leona Fleet, 
consisting of fifteen sail under the charge of 
Lieut. John Clarkson, of the Royal Navy, having 
on board 1200 free Blacks, that have chosen to 
emigrate from this country to Africa, in the hope 
of its being more congenial to their habits and 
constitution, under the protection of the Com- 
pany, lately incorporated by Charter in Great 
Britain, for the establishment of a free Colony 
there. p. 181. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 1. On Sunday the 
19th, inst., left this city for the Cherokee coun- 
try, the six Indian Chiefs who arrived here on 
the 29th Dec. last; together with the squaw, 
who came with them. They were attended 
with six waggons, containing their baggage, 
provisions, &c., and accompanied by a white 
girl, who had smitten the heart of one of the 
Chiefs, during his*residence in this city; and, 
it is said, has consented to become his wife.— 
p. 182. 

ALLEN’s Marine List, Brig Felicity, Dotey, 
from this port, bound to Jamacia, sailed 14th, 
Dec. touched at Turks Island 8th Jan. lost two 
horses, some hay and small stock, in the race of 
Fishers Island, the day they sailed.—Indepen- 
dant of ballast—Strike home Britons !—New 
England stones very good to keep British bot- 
toms down.. p. 135. 
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Attention Brethren, I announce to you, that 
the frozen Gates of Hell, are once more thaw* 
and open, for reception—Take heed to your 
ways and keep a good look out. p. 136. 


On the 28th of February, it snowed steadily 
for eight hours (from ten in the morning till 
six in the evening) in Charleston, 8S. C.—This 
phenomenon, it is observed, is becoming more: 
and more common on the coast of the Carolinas ; 
it belongs to the philosophical societies to in- 
vestigate the cause. p. 153. 

Died at Philadelphia, March 20th 1792, 
Peter Otsiquete, a Sachem of the Oneida nation.. 
He arrived there but a few days before, on busi- 
ness with the General Government; and the 
next day he was buried with the honours of war. 
Some years since he was taken to France, and 
educated at the expense of the Marquis De La- 
Fayette. He returned about three years ago, 
and landed in this town—from whence he revisi-- 
ted his native woods. He was about 26 years 
of age, of an active genius, and very friendly to 
the United States. p. 156. 


Lines written out of temper, on a Pannel in one 
of the Pews of 8 m Church. 
Could r King David but fi 
To ee m Chureh repair . a 
And hear his Psalms thus warbled ont, 
Good Lord, how he would swear. « 


But could St. Paul but just pop in, 
From higher scenes abstracted, 
And hear his gospel now explain’d 
By ——, he’d run distracted. 
p. 178. 


Mippietown, March 17. An Assembly for 
dancing having been kept up for these many 
winters in this place, by the gentlemen and 
ladies, the black servants, who are fond of imi- 
tation, have set up one, The time of their meet- 
ing was generally notified to the white folks by 
the loss of turkeys, fowls, ducks, &c. of which 
xo notice having been taken, the principal Mana- 
ger (who it is supposed intended to give the 
Ball himself) thought proper to take from his 
master, in the same clandestine manner between 
4 and 5 pounds in cash, and upon being found 
out, has postponed the Assembly, which was to 
have been on Thursday Evening, and danced off, 
alone, to the tune of the thief’s march. -Itissup- 
posed he is a pupil (or follower of the rules) of 
a negro schoolmaster, as he pretends to be, who 
it is said teaches his scholars that they may 
take (not steal) anything they want or have a 
mind to, from their masters or mistresses, but 
not from anybody else. 

Query, Is it best such Assemblies should be: 
kept up any longer, without the white people’s 
knowing how much each of them has to pay 
towards it beforehand. p, 177. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 6. The Statue of Dr. 
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- Franklin, lately sent for by William Bingham, 
a ef him presented to the Library Company 
of Phil., and intended to ornament the princi- 

al front of their new building in Fifth street, 
ris arrived from Italy via New York. p.191. 


PumavDEtpaia, April 23, 1792. On Thurs- 
day last died at his lodgings in this city Bie- 
“TREE, one of the Indian Chiefs of the Five Na- 
tions, that arrived here about six weeks since. 
His illness was not of more than 20 hours con- 
tinuance. His corpse was interred on Saturday. 
op. 200. 


A New York paper informs that the Barbers 
of that city have raised the price of shaving 
from six to eight pence, on account of the ex- 
‘traordinary and universal addition to the length 
of the chin, that has taken place there since the 
late failure. p. 201. 

The exhibition of legs in Mrs. Cowley’s com- 
-edy, reminds us of a bon mot of George Sel- 
wyn’s who, on being asked how he liked the 
‘then e for short petticoats, observed, “he 
“liked it very well, and did not care to what 
“* height the fashion was carried.” sp. 202. 


Boston, May 11, 1792. The subject of the 
mint, has occupied the attention of the citizens 
considerably; and the majority dislike the fig- 
ure of Liberty being struck on the coins, in pre- 
‘ference to the head of the President of the Uni- 
‘ted States. 

The first words in the constitution of the U. 
8. are, “‘ We the people, de.” Now, who, say 
they, is the representative of the sovereignty of 
ithe people? The President chosen by them, most 
assuredly is the answer. If, therefore, the coin- 
age is to bear the impression of the sovereignty 
-of the people, his figure ought to be adopted, 

Silver and gold cannot be signed like a bank 
bill, therefore the stamp of publick authority 
~ought to be made on the coin, as a warranty of 
the weight and purity of the pieces, otherwise 
they will not pass freely from hand to hand, 
without weighing or assaying, which will be 
very troublesome. Whose stamp so proper. to 
attest this, as the chief magistrate of that nation 
whose coin itis? p. 215. 


In the debate in Congress, on the Mint bill, 
the motion for striking the President’s head up- 
on the coin, was warmly opposed by a certain 
gentleman, in a very lengthy speech, as favouring 
monarchial principles. A gentleman,from this 
State rose and said, he perceived the same ob- 
jection might be made to the Eagle on the re- 
verse of the coin, he thought it would be best 
to substitute a more harmless and less monarch- 
ial bird, and begged leave to recommend a Goose, 
p. 216. : 

To CorresponpEnts. The death of Pons, 
who died of the Botts—is so well written that we 
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dare not publish it, lest it should discourage 
our other poetical correspondents, p. 216. 

On Friday, May 11th. tthe Governor of the 
State of Pennsylvania laid the corner stone of 
the President's House in Ninth street. The fol- 
lowing inscription is on the stone:— The Cor- 
“* ner Stone was laid on the 10th. of May 1792. The 
“ State of Pennsyloania out of debt. Tuomas 
“Mirriin, Governor.” The building will be 
about 100 feet square. p. 228. 


Died at Plymouth, Mrs. Hannah Sampson, 
aged 72: She has been asuccessful practitioner 
of the obstetric art about 30 years, and-has, 
during that time officiated at near 2000 births. 
p. 238, 

At the commencement of the late American 
war, a body of four score old men, formed them- 
selves into a military company in Pennsylvania. 
They were chiefly German emigrants, and had 
served with reputation in Europe. The com- 
mander was nearly 100 years of age, and had 
been in 17 pitched battles. , The drummer was 
84, and nearly the whole cbr s had passed the 


limits of three score years and ten. In room of 
a cockade, they wore a black crape round their 
arms. p. 263. 

Commodore Manly (well known for his bold 
exertions on the watry element during the late 
war) has obtained an half pay pension of 30 
dollars per month, from the United States, for 


life. p. 276. 

Boston, May 26. On the 28d inst., died a 
very worthy woman of this place, Mrs. Ann 
Bright. About a year and an half before her de- 
cease she had been converted to the Catholic 
faith by the Rev. Mr. Thayer. Two days be- 
fore her death, Mr. Thayer arrived from a part 
of the country, six hundred miles distant, and 
at the woman’s request, administered to her the 
sacrament, according to the Roman Ritual; but 
notwithstanding these unequivocal proofs of her 
belonging to the Catholic church, the poor 
woman had scarcely breathed her last, before in 
steps a protestant parson, and, right or wrong, 
insisted upon burying her, although the woman 
had refused seeing him in her last sickness, 
Mr. T. has made his appeal to the candid pub- 
lic, whether such conduct is not a violation of 
the will of the dead ; and ‘whether it ought to be 
tolerated in a country that professes so much 
respect to the rights of conscience as the State 
of Massachusetts. However, that he may not 
appear wanting in his duty, he this day cele- 
brates a mass for the repose of her soul, at which 
all persons indiscriminately are invited to at- 
tend. p. 285. 

Extract of a letter dated Trenton, June 8, 1792. 

A coroner’s inquest was held on Wednesday 
last, on the body of a young negro woman (late 
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the property of Mr. Samuel Hunt) at the Pres- 
byterian church in Maidenhead (where it had 
been sent the evening preceding, for interment.) 
‘The Coroner’s inquest reports, that her death 
was occasioned by a most barbarous and in- 
human whipping which she survived but a few 
hours, inflicted by her said master—To his 
‘ shame be it spoken, he is seventy years of age. 
The murder was committed by him and a con- 
nexion of his, by. the name of Elias Hunt, under 
the direction and superintendence of Mrs, Hunt, 
wife of the former. .Such of the Jurors as I 
have had an opportunity of conversing with, on 
the subject say, that from the appearance of the 
. mangled remains of the poor wretch, they are 
of opinion that a more painful death than she 
must have suffered can scarcely be possible ; re- 
fused by her mistress even a drink of water, 
. which she supplicated with her last words; and 
yet these monsters are not even committed to 
prison. p. 296. 


New Yorx, June 20. On Monday last arrived 
in this city from his settlement at Grand River, 
on the north side of Lake Erie, on a visit to some 
of his friends in this quarter, Captain JosEPH 
Branpt, of the British army, the famous Mo- 
hawk chief, who so eminently distinguished 
himself during the late war, as the military 
leader of the Six Nations. We are informed 


that he intends to visit the city of Philadelphia 


and pay his respects to the President o 
United States. p. 297. 


Extract of a letter from an American gentle- 
man at Niagara, dated May 17, 1792. Ihave 
seen the celebrated fall of Niagara. It is situate 
18 miles above Lake Ontario and as many be- 
low Lake Erie. There all the water which 
the Lake, and Rivers collect for upwards 
of 1500 miles falls down a perpendicular descent 
of 142 feet. Below, for the space of 100 yards, 
‘one cannot seé the water, by reason of a thick 
fog which rises and forms a continual cloud ; 
in which, in a clear day, one may see a rainbow 
morning and evening. 

The cavern which the Messisaugas call Manito 
ah Wigwam or house of the devil is a curiosity of 
which I never remember to have seen a descrip- 
tion. It is situate about eight miles from the 
west end of Lake Ontario. The mountains 
which surround the lake, at this place, break 
off and form a precipice of 200 feet perpendicu- 
lar descent; at the bottom of which the cavern 
begins. The first opening is large enough for 
three men to walk abreast without intertering. 


the 


It continues in this manner for 70 yards hori- | 


zontally. Then it falls perpendicular 50 yards, 
of which I gained the bottom by steps of one, 
two, three, and four feet. Then it continues 40 
yards horizontally; at the end of which I dis- 
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covered another perpendicular descent; but, as 
there were no stone steps, and the air of the cav- 
ern was intensely cold, I proceeded no farther. 

The explosions which it sends out, about once 
a week in the spring and autumn, shake the 
ground for 16 miles round, to such a degree, 
that the furniture is often jarred from the shelves 
in the houses, 

The Province of Niagara on the N. E. side of 
the river St. Lawrence between the Lake Onta- 
rio and Erie, is settled chiefly by the noted Col. 
Butler’s rangers; a corps, which in the time of 
the war infested the frontiers of New-York and 
Pennsylvania ; and likewise by the loyalists from 
the above States, who came here to get recom- 
pence from the King for their losses; and by 
vagabonds who made their escape from different 
gaols in the country. Among the last is the 
noted Doctor Clark, who brought with him to 
the amount of 4000 dollars, for which he ex- 
changed counterfeit public securities. £100 has 
been offered for him at Newark, and he has 
been once taken by Capt. Hendrick, the Chief 
of the Stockbridge Indians, and carried over 
the river, but rescued and brought back by the 
inhabitants. 

No subject of the United States 18 permitted 
to pass the river. 

Fourteen warriors belonging to the Six 
Nations have gone from Buffalo Creek, which 
lies opposite Fort Erie on the American side, to 
join the Shawanoes at the Miami country.- - 
p. 821. 

The celebrated Col. Brandt, now on a visit at 
the seat of Government, has paid his respects to 
the President—and was well received. This 
Warrior of the Wilderness, is endeavouring, at 
the instance of our rulers, to effect a peace with 
the hostile tribe of Indians. p. 321. 


Died at Stamford, Connecticut, Mrs. Stevens, 
aged 79, who lived with the husband of her 
youth 59 years; left surviving her, 12 sons and 
daughters, 62 sons and daughters-in-law, 86 
grand-children, 24 added by marriage in that 
generation,56 great-grand children,and 80 decea- 
sed out of the family—Ofsurvivors the total is 190- 
Of descendants total 220—The family has been 
famous for longivity; Mr. Stevens is. now in his 
83d year: his father lived until 97, and hers 
to nearly the same age, and several other ances- 
ters have out-lived fourscore. A sermon was 
delivered at the funeral by the Rey. Shephard 
adapted to the occasion, from Genesis x\viii. 
8 and 9—In the course of the late war the old 
gentleman was out in the service and his 12 
sons. p. 361. 


ALBany, July 30. On Saturday last, arrived 
in this city, directly from Scotland, -—-— Nes- 
bit, Esq. a gentleman who comes warmly re- 
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commended by the celebrated Doct. Robertson, 
and several other literary characters of emi- 
nence in that country, as a Master of the Sci- 
ence of Canaling, from several years experience 
both in Holland and Scotland. 

The President of the northern inland L. N. 
Company attended by Mr. Nesbit, and a com- 
mittee of Directors, left this city, this morning, 
on a tour, to explore the river from Troy up- 
wards, for the purpose of prosecuting the canals 
with spirit the remaining part of the season, 
and making preparations for its more active 
prosecution in the ensuing year. p. 367, 


The Editors of the Apollo beg leave to inform 
their country customers that there will not be 
the smallest danger of the Small Pox being con- 
veyed to any person in their papers. They have 
a supply of paper now on hand sufficient to last 
till the town is entirely cleansed of the disor- 
der: And all the persons employed in printing 
the Apollo have had the disorder several years 
ago.. In addition to this, it will be the particu- 
lar care of the Editors to have. every paper 
smoaked before it is taken out of the office ; 
therefore they hope their country friends will 
not think there can be any danger. p. 388. 

Lonpon, June 18. Gen. Benedict Arnold, 
(better known during the American War by the 
name of one Arnold) was admitted to a confer- 
ence with the minister on Tuesday last. This 
gentleman, if we mistake not, went over to the 
continent two or three years ago, with a num- 
ber of American Loyalists, to form the settle- 
ment of New Brunswick, from which he has 
lately returned. 

Gen. Arnold is about to petition government 
for a compensation for his losses, or to promote 
his rank, and give him active employment in 
any situation befitting his abilities. p. 392. 

Boston, Sept. 28,1792. We learn from Al- 
bany, that the Glass Works, erected several 
years ago within a few miles of that city, and 
which has been deserted ever since for want of 
Cash, is now owned by Messrs. M’Clallen, M° 
Gregor, and Co. who have completely repaired 
it, supplied it with every material, and are now 
manufacturing, and advertising for sale, Window 
Glass of every dimension. They want a good 
Flint-Glass Maker. As this manufactory must 
be of great public utility, it is to be presumed 
they will receive the greatest encouragement 
from all (American) glass dealers, p. 416, 


John Taylor Gilman, was Governor of 
New Hampshire, fourteen years, eleven of which 
were Consecutive, commencing in 1794, His 
last year of service was 1815. Since that date 
no man has been Governor more than four years 
in succession. 
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V.—JOURNAL OF A TOURIST THROUGH 
THE EASTERN STATES, 1796. 
BY THOMAS CHAPMAN, ESQ. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT, IN THE POS- 
SESSION OF HIS GRANDSON, GEORGE TEMPLE 
CHAPMAN, Esq., oF NEw YorE. 


JOURNEY FROM THROGG’s NECK, THROUGH THE 
WESTERN PART OF THE STATE OF 
VERMONT. 


WEDNESDAY, JuNE 7th. Left M* Heatons 
this Morning Accompy* by his Son Robert and 
rode through East Chester to Major Pophams, 
at Scarsdale, 10 Miles from Frogs Neck, where 
we dined and Staid. We Walked over the Ma- 
jors Farm, 140 Acres of poor Land, wch he is 
trying to improve by Swamp Earth of weh 
there is a large Quantity upon his Premises. 

TaHurspDAy, JUNE, 8th. Robt Heaton rode 
with me to M' Hatfields, where I left him and’ 
then Journey’d on 14 Miles through y* White 
Plains, to North Castle, where I dined with 
W™ Bouran, a Quaker, who tooke charge a Stal- 
lion Colt for me. At 5 °Clock in the Event 
after viewing the Colt I proceeded 6 Miles to 
Bedford and Slept at Major Holley’s Tavern, 
The Country from East Chester to Bedford is 
handsomely varigated with Hills & Dales, all 
the Land Cultivated except Wood Lotts left 
here & there for Firewood & ffencing Timber. 
The Land is indifferent but not very Stoney. 

Fripay. Left Major Holleys at 5 in the 
Morning and rode 12 Miles to North Salem,and 
Breakfasted at Mt Lockwood Tavern, a Civil, 
Intelligent Man, from thence rode 8 Miles to 
South East and dined at Mt Weeds Tavern, and 
then proceed 6 Miles further to Franklin, when 
I stop’d all Night at a Taven kept by M' Hay- 
elin, one of the Proprietors of a Stallion-called 
Victory, bred on long Island. M* Achin, thé 
other Proprietor, who keeps.a Taven half a 
Mile from Havelin’s shew me the Horse. I Ex- 
amind him very minutely and think him a very 
grand Horse‘without any diffects except is 
Neck weh is rather coarse. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 10th. Mounted my Horse 
early and rode 10 Miles to Doctor Badcocks 
Taven at Dover, where Pay Master another 
Sallion, is kept; this, though a fine Horse is 
inferior to Victory. From that piace I rode 8 
Miles to Vandousahs Taven, on the Edge of 
the Nine Partners Township, here I baited my 
Horse untill 5 °Clock in the Aftirnoon when I 
departed and rode 12 miles to Sharon, the first 
Town in this rode in the State of Connecticut, 
where I tooke up my abode at Mr” Patchens 
Taven, where I staid untill Monday Morns, 
The Country from Bedford to this Town is 
beautifully diversied with Woods, Medows & 
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Arable Land, the rode wel is very good, lays 
chiefly along the Intervails, which in general is 
good Land. Staying at Sharing on Sunday, 
gave me an Oppertunity of seeing the place. 
It consists of 50 well Built Frame Houses, a 
handsome Meeting House, and Academy. The 
Street is wide and the Houses at such a distance 
as to admit a large Garden on one side with 
Outhouses & an Orchard on other, with Lotts 
of Land on the Rear of each Dwelling. 

Monpay, June 12th, Le't M' Pachen, 
is a very civil Land lord, early in the Morning. 
I'rode 14 Miles and Breakfasted at Stantons 
Tavern in the Township of Saulsbery in this 
Town. Iron Ore is got and I passed by the 
Furnace and Forge where it is Manufactored. 
from Stantons I proceeded 12 Miles through 
Township of Sheffield when I entered into the 
State of Massachusetts, and bated my Horse at 
Coopers Tavern in Great Barrington, from 
whence I continued my Journey to 8 Miles, weh 
brought me to Stockbridge, A Still Handsomer 
Village than Shairing, and Stoped all Night an 
Excellent Tavern kept by Mr. Seymore, who is 
extreemly Attentive to his Customers , nor his 
Wife less Attentive. The Country from Shar- 
ing to Stockbridge is delightfull, for exclusive 
of the Hills that are all beautifully coverd with 
there is a wide Intervale of good Land, all 
along the Banks of Stratford River, through 
weh the Road chiefly lies, in some places:2 in 
other Miles one Mile wide. 

TurspAy, 13th of Jung. Departed from 
Seymors at 6 °Clock and rode 6 Miles to Lenox 
from thence 6 Miles further to Pittsfield, where 
I breakfast at M" Ritsels Tavern where are kept 
Jehu & Badger, two Stallions, from thence I 
went on 8 Miles to Halls Tavern in Ashford, 
dined, & then proceeded 5 Miles to Rossetters 
Taven in Williamstown, where I slept. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14th, Sett of in Com- 
pany with a Student in Williamstown Colleige, 
and rode 5 Miles to the thick Settled part of 
the Town where the Colleige is built. 
stand from this Young Man that his Uncle, M' 
Williams, at this Decease, about 4 Years agoe, 


bequeathed large Tracts of land for Building | 


and support of a Free Academy in this Town, 
and these Tracts in Value and being Sold by 
the Trustees for a large Sum of Money, the 
Academy is not only compleated and Indwed 
but a great surplus remaining the Legislature 
have Incorporated a Colleige and granted a 


Lottery, by the produce of weh the Buildings" 


are already so extensive as to Admit 100 Stu- 
dents, At Present the Academy & Colleige are 
under one Roof, but they are now at Work upon 
another Brick Building 100 foot by 40, so that 
it bids fair to be an extensive Seminary of 
Learning. There is a President & two Tutors 
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belonging to the Colliege, 
yet. There are two large Taverns in this Town, 
at each of weh several of the Students board, 
and pay 10 Sh* # Weck. The Town lays low 
and is surrounded by high hills. From Wil- 
liams Town I went three Miles & past the Line 
into the State of Vermont and brekfasted at 
Blins Tavern, 2 Miles further, in the Town of 
Poonal, from thence to Be mnington is 9 Miles, 
where { arrived at 1 °Clock & put up at Mr" Dou- 
ies Tavern Opposite to the Meeting House. 
The Country from Stockbridge to this Town is 
Hilly but the Land in general good, Well 
Wooded and Waterd and the Roads as good 
as can be expected. Bennington is a small 
Town but is beautifully Situated upon an Emi- 
nence, the Ground gradually decending from 
each side of the main Streét as well as from 
the Entrence at cach end. This and the Sur- 
rounding Mountains, weh nearly encompass’s 
the Town at a Miles dist**, makes a c mplete 
Amphitheatre of the whole. The few House 
that are in Bennington are large handsome 
Frame Buildings, amongst the firmest o weh 
is Mt Deucs, who is an excellent Landlord, 
keeps a good House, but charges high. there 
are two other good Taverns in ‘Bennington, be- 
The Public Buildings here, vig* 


but no Professors as 


sids Dueys, 
Meeting House, Court House and Academy, are 
very Indifferent Buildings, and shew the Citi- 
zens of this Town have no Inclination to Orna- 
| ment their Towns with Public Buildings. 


Fripay, JUNE 16th. I Tooke my departure 


, | from Bennington early in the Morning, and rode 


through Shaftsbury, a fine Township of Land, 
well Cultivated, into Arlington, 14 Miles, where 
I breakfast at an Indifferent Tavern kept by one 
Heard, after wch I proceeded 5 Miles, was over- 
tooke by the Rain weh obliged me to halt at 


| Lockwoods Tavern in Sunderland Township. 
| Here I fed my Horse, 
| Landlady w hol found avery Intelligent Woman, 


& then went on 10 Miles through Manchester, a 
I under- 


tulked a little with the 


capital Township to Demmans Tavern in Dor- 
set, where I slept all Night. From this House 
to Rutland, for wch I bound my course the 
Next Morning, is 29 Miles, and rode through 
Harviche, Wallingsford, Danby and Clarendon, 
all weh, except the latter, are new Towns bor- 
dering on the Green Mountains, at the foot of 


, | weh runs the Otter Creek, and the Interval be- 


tween the Green Mountains & those to the West- 
w‘ of the Creek, is very narrow untill you get 
to Clarendon, when it gradualy opens all the 
way to Rutland, where I arrived in the Even- 
ing and put up ‘at Mr Reeds , Who keeps a good 
Inn, The Situation of Rutland is similar to 
that of Bennington, standing on an Eminence 
but the Mountains on the East & West are at a 
greater distance, wch gives -a more dignified 
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appearance to the Town, It Contains double 
the number of Houses that are in Bennington, 
the greater of wch are large two Storey high, 
and seemingly very Commodious, but with re- 
gard to the Public Buildings I can say no more 
in fayor of them than I have done of those in 
Bennington. The usual Terms of Boarding in 
Rutland are 14 Dollars # Week, except when 
the Assembly sitts, & then the Tavern keepers 
& private Houses Charges the Assembly Men 
three Dollars. M* Reed told me that a Twelve- 
month agoe they only charged their Yearly 
Borders at the rate of one Dollar # Week. 
Rutland being with Windsor the Alternate seat 
of Government, it is rapidly Increasing in size. 


The Merchts & Traders get all. their Imported | 


Goods from Boston & New York. I remained 


at Rutland untill Monday the 19th of June, | 


when I bend my course a cross the Green Moun- 
tains for Windsor. I stop‘ at Finnys Tavern, 9 
Miles from Rutlland, bat? my Horse, and 6 Miles 


further brought me to the Top of the Mountains | 


where one Bent has a large Farm of 500 Acres 
& keeps a Tavern. Here I dined upon Gam- 
mon Eggs, wch M' Bent got for me very expe- 
ditiously. This Man & his family, consists 
of himself, Wife & 11 Children, moved to this 
Wild Spot from Worster County in Massachu- 
setts, 5 Years agoe. He has more than 100 
Acres of cleared Lands part of weh is as fine 
natural Grass Pasture as ever I saw. from this 
to Duttons Tavern is 11 Miles, where I slep’d, 
the Roads been Hilly & Moody in many places 
made this a tirisome Days Journey for myself 
& Horse. The Inhabitants are but thinly scat- 
er’'d upon these Motfntains. all the Land in 
general is good & well Waterd. Sugar Trees 
every were abound in these Mountains, There 
is also Pine, Cedar, Hemloc and Chesnut, but 
very few Oak Trees. from Duttons to Wind- 


sor, through Weathersfield, a fine Township of | 


Land, is 16 Miles, where I arrivd at 1 °Clock 


in the Afternoon, & put up at M' Allens Taven | 


close to the Court House, — 
Windsor is pleasantly Situated upon a fine 


Interval of Land that extends up & down the | 


Connecticut River about 3 Miles, but is very 
narrow, no where exceeding a quarter of a Mile 
in Breadth, the Soil being of a light Loomy 


Nature. There are upwards 30 good Dwelling | 


House, several Stores, an Indiff Court House weh 
Serves for the Legislature when they sit, as also 
for the Courts of Justice, and on Sundays Di- 
yine Service is’ perf’ in it, On the 21* I left 
Windsor and rode up the Verm« nt side to Wa- 
ter Quitchey River, a dist** of nine Miles, and 
then cros-ed a Ferry to Plainfield, New Hamp- 
shire, from thence to Dartmouth Colleige is 9 
Miles, where I arrived in the Even® & tooke up 
my Abode at Gen! Brewsters. 


’ 


| January, 


THURSDAY, JUNE 22d. Directed my route 
from the Colliege through Hanover Lyme, & 
Oxford to Haverhill, 32 Miles up the River. I 
got to Blisses Tavern early in the Even’, found 
a most comfortable kept by an active Land 
lord and a very genteel well bred Land ladey. 
The next day Co! Hurd, a Boston Gentleman 
Accompany® me to the New fallen bridge that 
was Erected over the Connecticut River oppo- 
site to Newberry Meeting House. the Arch 
was 270 feet in Length, but owing to some de- 
fect in the Construction and Workmanship, a 
fel downin a few Days after the Stantions where 
Knocked away. We crossed the ffery 1 Mile 
above the Bridge and went to Col Johnston’s 
to Dinner where we had a fine View of the cel- 
ebrated Ox Bow Meadow, 200 Acres of wch be- 
longs to Johnstone, who came to this Country 
25 Years agoe, with only his Axe on his Shoul- 
der, and who has now Accumulated a very 
handsome Property, .Consist* of a good House, 
Barns, Stabling, a Handsome Store, &ct. from 
this we recrossd the River, returned to Blisses 
in the Even*. Havrhill is handsome Elivated 
Township of Land wch comm a beautifull 
Prospect of the River & Country on the Ver- 
mont side—From Blisses I departed on Satur- 
day Morn’, and returned to Gen! Brewsters in 
the Evens, and leaving this next Morns I got to 
Doctor Judds about 2 °Clock, where I dined 
Viewed his ffarm and Slept there all Night. 
From Mr Judds I returned to Windsor the next 
| dined, and the Event Crossed Cornish Bridge 
into New Hampshire and stop’d all Night at 
Cap" Cooks, in Clearmont 4 Miles from the 
Bridge. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 27th. In the Mornt mounté 
my stead and rode 11 Miles to Breakfast at a 
single House in Charleston Town. from there 
proceeded through Charleston Street to Belasses 
Falls, & from thence to Walpole, and Dined at 
| Johnston’s, the Stage House. Walpole is a 
small Handsome Village upon the Connecticut 
River. there are three grand Taverns and some 
Handsome Dwell Houses. After Dinner & tak- 
ing a 3 Hours Knap, I went down 1 Mile to the 
| Ferry, Crosed the River and rode 2} Miles to my 
ffriend Squire Spooners, where I slept all Night. 
WeEpDNEspDAy I got to Brattleborongh, staid all 
Night & the greatest part of next, and in the 
Evens rode 10 Miles to Browns. Here I tarry’d 
ali Night and the next proceed on towards 
Greenfield but not intend’ to proceed further 
this Day, I turned out of the road 4 Miles dist* 
from Greenfield and went a Northerly course of 
8 Miles to Colerain, wch lays over the Shel- 
borne Mountains, and is a very uneaven, Filly 
Township of Land, but on Accot of the ricl ness 
| of the Soil, the Whole except a few spots of 
{ Wood Lahd is under Cultivation, Eyen on the 
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very Tops of the Mountains, there is fine Or- 
chards Meadows and Arable Land. After dine- 
ing at a Public House half a Mile beyond the 
New Meeting House, kept by M' Lyon, & Stops 
untill 5 °Clock in the Evens, I recrossed the 
Shelborne Mountains, from ‘the foot of wch to 
Greenfield is 8 Miles of a very fine Level Coun- 


try of good Land, the Crops of Grain upon wch | 


looked well. The Grass was chiefly Mowed & 
got in. Istaid all Night at my ffriend Mori's 


and in the Morn’, being Saturday the 1* of Ju- | 


ly, I proceeded on & Arrived at Northampton 
in the Even. 
the Country between Greenfield & Northamp- 
ton then I did in my Journey through it last 
fall. 
fine and so it is with a very few exceptions all 


River Winding course all through it. * * * 


YVI.—REMINISCENCES OF THE CAMPAIGN 
ON THE RIO GRANDE, 


By Masor GrorcE Deas, U. §. A. 


The origin of the War with Mexico was the 
annexation of Texas to the United States, as a 
component part of the Federal Union. Texas 
had, some years previously, revolted from the 
other Mexican States; declared herself an in- 
dependent Republic; and, as such, had been 
recognized by the Government of the United 
States, as well as by Great Britain and other 
European powers. But her independence was 
never acknowledged by the Government of 
Mexico. Against the rebellious Province a 
war was carried on for many years; never, 
however, with any good result to the Mexican 
arms. 

Texas, from. the scarcity of population over 
such a vast surface, found it extremely difficult 
to raise revenue sufficient to maintain herself. 
Hence the minds of her statesmen, who were 
nearly all Americans by birth and many of 
them of a high order of ability, were 
turned towards the project of annexing 
their adopted country to the Republic of the 
United States. For some years, this idea was 


entertained, not, however, without warm oppo- | 


sition, until, at last, in 1844, it became the lead- 
ing political feature of the day. Upon this 
great question the pe ople of the United States 
were divided in the Presidential election which 
took place in November of that year—Mr. Clay, 
the opponent of annexation, being defeated, and 
Mr. Polk, its advocate, elected, by majorities 
sufficient to command confidence in all quarters. 

It now became necessary to carry into effect 
the terms of annexation. This wasdone by Act 
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of Congress, on the first day of March, 1845. In 
the meantime, Mexico had watched the course 
of events, withthe deepest chagrin. She re- 
peatedly declared, through her Minister at 
Washington, that the consummation of the Act 
of annexation would be, by her, accounted as a 
War declared. With these menaces before it, 
it was incumbent on the Government, having in 
view the ultimate success of the plan of annexa- 
tion, to take some steps for the protection ot the 
Southwestern frontier. Accordingly, a small 
force, consisting of a Regiment of Dragoons and 
two Regiments of Infantry, was, in the Spring of 
1844, dispatched to the frontier of Louisiana, and 


| there held as aCorps of Observation, under the 
the Land from Greenfield to Deerfield is | 


command of Brigadier-general Taylor. It there 


| remained until the following year, when, in the 
the way being extensive Level, & the Deerfield | 


month of August, it moved to the Southern 
border of Texas, and, in conjunction with other 
forces, was constituted “The Army of Occupa- 
“tion,” at Corpus Christi. 

This place is situated at the head of a shal- 
low bay, or inlet, of that name, on the Gulf of 
Mexico; and is distant about one hundred and 
sixty miles from Matamoros, the principal city of 
Northern Mexico. It isa good strategic point, 
‘ooking to the roads coming to that city, as well 
as those through the country above. The force 
assembled consisted of six Regiments of Infant- 
ry, one Regiment of Dragoons, and three Bat- 
teries of Light Artillery—in all, between three 
and four thousand men. They had been drawn* 
from very great distances—some from New York 
and the Atlantic sea-board, some from Florida, 
while others came from garrisons on the Great 
Lakes of the North. The camp was established 
directly upon the bay-shore, and formed a con- 
tinuous line of about two miles. The soil was 
formed of powdered eyster-shells—an excellent 
foundation, in every respect. To the front, the 
ground was smooth and level, affording a fine 
field for the exercise of the troops. The water 
was slightly brackish—being the percolations 


| of the sea—and wood it was necessary to cut 


at considerable distances from the camp. 

The most extraordinary ignorance existed, on 
the part ofthe Government,concerning the coun- 
try which the troops were ordered to occupy— 
not only in respect to its topography: and re- 
sources, but also in regard to its relations to the 
northern frontiers of Mexico and the capabili- 
ties of the Mexicans to resist an invading force, 
No previous examination had been made. Gen- 
eral Taylor landed at Corpus Christi, entirely 
inthe dark, as respects the movements and de- 
signs of the enemy. Rumors abounded that a 
Mexican Army was moving to attack him. It 
was believed in New Orleans, that he had met 
with disaster, 
was offered: 


3ut, fortunately, no resistance 
no enemy appeared ; and the two 
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Infantry Regiments comprising the advance, * 
took up their position without molestation, 

The attention of the General was, from the 
first, directed towards the Mexican frontier, with 
the view to select the most favorable military 
point, in the event of the advance of the Mexi- 
can Army. Being entirely uninformed of the 
country in his front, his determination could 
only be arrived at by extended reconnoissances. 
No dependance could be placed upon the infor- 
mation he received from the inhabitants of the 
country. Theresult of his observations tended 
rather to the selection of a point at Lando, a 
frontier town of Texas, on the Rio Grande, abouc 
two hundred and fifty miles from its mouth, and 
one hundred and fifty from the camp, in 
a direction a little South of West. This was a 
good point, bearing in consideration the com- 
mand of the several reads leading from North- 
ern Mexico into Upper Texas. But, upon further 
consideration, the General determined to occupy 
the lower country, opposite Matamoros, having 
the sea nearer to him, with depot for his sup- 
plies at Point Isabel. The question was, would 
the Mexican Army approach in that direction 
rather than by the more Northern roads. It 
turned out that the concentration of the Ameri- 
cans, near Matamoros, induced the Mexican 
General to advance to the attack, and thus the 
War was begun. 

But, previousto breaking up at Corpus Christi 
and marching to the Rio Grande, it came to be 
understood in camp that a disposition on the 

art of the Mexican Government existed, to treat 
with the United States on the question of boun- 
dary. A Minister had been sent to the Mexican 
Capital ; negotiations had begun; and it was 
believed, for a time, that military operations 
were to cease und ihe Army of Occupation to be 
dissolved. General Taylor even thought of ask- 
ing for a leave of absence to attend to his pri- 
vate affairs. But, suddenly, came the intelli- 
gence that all negotiations were ended. A rey- 
olutionary party, headed by Paredes, General 
of Division, had taken possession of the Govern-, 
ment; driven Herrera, the existing President, 
from power; and declared War against the 
United States of the North. 

Immediate orders were sent to General Taylor 
to move to the Rio Grande, and occupy its left 
bank. The road to Matamoros had _ been | 
thoroughly examined, both by the sea beach 
and the interior’ Copious rains had fallen, 
giving water in sufficient quantities, in ponds; 
and upon this the troops had to depend, for no 
living water there exists. 

Before breaking up his camp, the General 





made a most minute personal inspection of the 
troops. The invalids and heavy baggage were 
sent by water to Point Isabel—the marching 
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force taking nothing with it but its equipage 
and subsistence for a two days march. 

The uniform of the American Army then con- 
sisted of a light blue jacket and trowsers, and 
blue cloth fatigue-cap—the officers wearing blue 
trock-coats and light blue trowsers. This was 
the ordinary undress uniform ofthe Army. The 
full dress was not worn by the troops during 
any of the campaigns in Mexico. The old flint 
lock was still in use—detonators not having, at 
that time, been generally adopted. 

The Mexican Army was equipped in a very 
handsome manner—many of their uniforms 
being of a superb description. The prevailing 
color was light blue; and the soldiers wore a 
leather shako of a French pattern. They were 
armed with the British musket, having the 
Tower stamp. 

But little music accompanied the American 
Army, on its campaigns, over and above the 
necessary drums, fifes, and bugles; while the 
Mexicans had an enormous band with each 
Regiment, beside a horde of trumpeters and 
buglers. 

The Army at Corpus Christi was divided 
into four Brigades. But, before going farther 
in my narrative, I will, for the benefit of those 
who are not familiar with military subjects, en- 
deavor to explain the various formation of an 
Army.* 


The country lying between the immediate 
valley of the Nueces-river, which empties into 
Corpus Christi-bay, and the Rio Grande is, 
with the exception of here and there a small 
green spot, a howling wilderness; entirely in- 
sxapable of supporting a population. Over this 
dreary region, the Army took its way ; depend- 
ing for water upon the ponds formed by rain. 
No springs orrunning streams were to be found, 
The surface of the country is level; and the dis- 


tance marched was about one hundred and sixty 


miles to Matamoros. 

Nothing, whatever, occurred, worthy of 
notice, until the advance had reached an 
arroyo, or creek, called the Colorado. This is 
an arm of the sea running a _ considerable 
distance inland. It is quite narrow and ford- 
able, at the point which was crossed—about 
breast high tothe men. Hereit was, that General 
Taylor first met the Mexican authorities, sent out 
from the city of Matamoros (about thirty miles 

*This portion of the MSS., having been useless to me, 
when the Major's Reminiscences were copied into my Note 
Book, it was omitted. The original has been lost, since £ 


returned it to the author; and, this portion cannot, there- 
fore, now be employed.—Epitor Histori0aL MaGazine. 
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distant)to protest against the advance of theArmy. | life in the wilderness, 


He was informed by these dignitaries that they 
would certainly resist the crossing of the arroyo ; 
that there was, on the other side, a force sufficient 
to oppose such a movement; and that the conse- 
quence of War must be on his head. To all 
this, the General had but a very simple reply to 
make, which was that his Government had or- 
dered him to go to the Rio Grande, and that he 
intended to go; that his Second Brigade would 
soon be up with him; and that fifteen minutes 
after its arrival, he intended to cross. The 
General moreover added that, after his first 
soldier had entered the water, if they dared to 
show themselves, he would fire upon them. 
With this assurance, the Mexican authorities re- 
turned to the other side. 

The arroya is lined, on both banks, for some 
distance back, with a thick growth of trees and 
underbrush. It wasimpossible, therefore, to dis- 
cover whether the assertions of the Mexicans, as 
to their having a force there, were correct or 
not; but, from the trumpeting and blowing of 
bugles, which they kept up from among the 
bushes, it was safe to suppose that’ they had 
men enough to carry their threats into execu- 
tion. 

The Artillery were therefore placed in Battery, 
to cover the crossing; and the Second Brigade, 
which soon arrived, took ground to the right. 
This was the first speck of war, and, consequent- 
ly, it was an interesting moment of expectation. 
Of course, every one was anxious to see what 
would follow. A few straggling Rancheros 
were observed, moving about on the opposite 
bank ; but, no sooner did they see our men be- 
gin to move towards the water than off they 
went, and no more was seen of them or their im- 
aginary Army in the woods. The whole Army, 
with the trains, were crossed on this and the 
day following, and rested one day in Camp. 
About ten miles further on, the General encamp- 
ed the main body; while, with an escort, he 
proceeded to Point Isabel, to make arrange- 
ments for establishing the Depot, where, subse- 
quently, the supplies from Corpus Christi and 
elsewhere arrived. A small field-work was thrown 
up there. On the twenty-seventh, the General re- 
turned ; and, on the twenty-eighth, at about mid- 
day, the Army marched, and enc amped directly 
on the banks of the Rio Grande, opposite the City 
of Matamoros. 


This is a place of considerable importance; | 


and is the commercial port of Northern Mexico. 
It contained, at that time, a population of about 
five thousand. A large portion is very well built 
of brick and stone; and the streets, as is the case 
with all Mexican towns, are laid at right angles. 
It was refreshing to see, once more, the evidences 
of civilization, after so many months of camp 
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“The left bank of the 


river was lined by a succession of farms, thinly 
scattered, the entire population being composed 
Upon one of these, the camp was 


of Mexicans. 
established. 

Ot tourse the General desired to hold im- 
mediate intercourse with the. Mexican com- 
mander, opposite; and for this purpose, Gen- 
eral Worth, accompanied by several officers and 
an interpreter, was directed to cross the river. 
General Mejia, the commander of the Mexican 
garrison at Matamoros, would not permit the 
American officers to enter, or approach the city; 
and, therefore, General Worth was received by 
General La Vega, the second in command, on 
the bank of the river, with this intelligence. 
A conversation now ensued, between these Gene- 
rals, of a very interesting nature—the substance of 
which was the continued protest of the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, against the march of the Ameri- 
can Army into Mexican Territory, and the occu- 
pation of the left bank of the Rio del Norte. 
After an interview of about an hour, General 
Worth returned to Head-quarters with its result, 
for the information of the General-in-Chief. 

Our position toward the Mexicans was now 
clearly defined. As yet, War had not been de- 
clared by Congress; nevertheless, the Mexican 
Government having, by their military agents at 
Matamoros, assumed a hostile attitude, it was 
left for General Taylor to report the fact to the 
President, and stand on the defensive. The ques- 
tion was, how to act in such an emergency. 
The idea of falling back to Corpus Christi, at 
the dictation of Mexico, could not be entertained 
for a moment; still less could the position be aban- 
doned by retreating in any other direction. At 
last, the General resolved to carry into effect his 
instructions in the most literal manner; and to 
establish and maintain himself on the left bank 
of the Rio Grande, there to await further adviee 
from Washington. 

With this view, a large field-work—subse- 
quently called Fort Brown—was immediate- 
ly begun ; and the camp was intrenched. The 
construction of the work occupied the Army 
incessantly for about three weeks. During this 
time, large reinforcements to the Mexican Army, 
opposite, continued to arrive—first under 
Ampudia, and subsequently under Arista, one 
of the most accomplished of the Mexican Gene- 
rals, who assumed the chief command. Exact in- 
formation 4s to their numbers and the composi- 
tion of their force it was difficult to obtain; but 
enough could be seen to show that many thou- 
sands, splendidly equipped, were assembling at 
Matamoros. 

The demands of the several Mexican Com- 
manders were to the same effect as before, to 
all of which the General had but his former 
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reply to make. At last, towards the end of 
April, it came to be known that the Mexican 
Army was gradually crossing the Rio Grande 
and occupying the country between the Camp 
and Point Isabel. The vigilance of the Army 
was, therefore, increased; and évery precaution 
taken to avoid a surprise. Pickets and patrols 
surrounded the camp; and, for many nights, 
the men slept on their arms. General Taylor 
could arrive at no definite information in regard 
to the numbers of the enemy, nor his exact lo- 
cation. There was no one to be depended upon. 

Tosolvethe doubt,he determined upon a strong 
reconnoissance of Cavalry, in two bodies—one 
to examine the country below, the other above, 
the camp.- The former returned without mate- 
rial information. Far different was it with the 
other, under Captain Thornton. This body, con- 
sisting of aSquadron of Dragoons, left the camp 
at dusk, on the evening of the twenty fourth of 
April. Marching all night,they found themselves, 
early in the morning,near a large field,on the bank 
of the river, surrounded by ahigh picket fence. 
Some houses were to be seen within the enclo- 
sure. To visit these houses and, probably, to 
confer with any person who might be there, 
Captain Thornton entered the field, with his 
whole command. The only entrance was by a 
draw-bar gate-way. Having reached the houses, 
and after some little delay, during which time a 
large portion of the men had dismounted, the at- 
tention of the Commander was drawn to his rear, 
when, to his astonishment, he found himself 
completely cut off by a large Mexican force of 
Infantry. The gate-way was blocked up by them; 
and overwhelming numbers were around him. 
There was but amoment for reflection. “ 7'o Horse” 
was sounded; and, the charge was ordered; 
but it was impossible to cut their way through. 
Large masses of Mexicans completely enveloped 
the small force; and shut off its retreat by the 

ate. The fence was too high to be leaped. Some 

esperate fighting took place ; but all of no avail. 
The Dragoons were forced to turn towards the 
river (which formed one side of the field, as 
it were) but escape in this direction was impos- 
sible ; and a surrender of the whole command 
was the consequence, as prisoners-of-war. In 
this affair, a valuable officer, Lieutenant Mason, 
and several menlost their lives. It was the first 
blood shed in the Mexican War; and it created 
an immense sensation in the United States. Poor 
Thornton! He was afterwards killed, again on 
reconnaissance, by the first shot fired in the 
valley of México. 

The first intimation of this unfortunate en- 
cotinter was conveyed to General Taylor by the 
Mexican Commander himself, who sent an am- 
bulance to the camp with some of Thornton’s 
wounded soldiers. There could be no doubt 





| Texas to the same eftect. 





now. The matter wasvery plain. A fight must 
follow ; but where and when was the question. 
Had we strength enough to combat the large 
Mexican Army that we knew was around us? 
There was every confidence; still we could have 
wished for afew more Regiments. So closely 
were we approached, that an attack might be 
looked for at any moment; stillnone was made. 
This open act of War and the threatening posi- 
tion assumed by the Mexican Army left no doubt 
on the mind of General Taylor, if any had pre- 
viously existed, that hostilities of a serious nature 
must be looked for immediately. Accordingly, 
the construction of the field-work was pushed 
forward with increased activity. Expresses 
were sent off to the Government, and also to the 
Governors of the neighboring States of Texas 
and Louisiana, with requisitionsfortroops to the 
number of five thousand. It may be asked, per- 
haps, why was not this done before, whep the 
Mexican Army was seen to be assembling at 
Matamoros? To this it can only be said, in re- 
ply, that the General was placed by the Govern- 
ment in an ambiguous position. His instructions 
were to occupy the left bank of the Rio Grande; 
but he had no power to initiate a state of open 
War. He was to defend himself, of course, if 
attacked; but that was all. War had not been 
declared by the United States, in a formal man- 
ner; nor was it done, until the thirteenth of 
May, 1846, induced by the fact that Captain 
Thornton’s party had been attacked. Itis asin- 
gular thing that the Declaration set forth that 
War existed by the act of Mexico. No con- 
sideration was given to the fact that the march 


| of the American Army, to the banks of the Rio 


Grande was, of itself, an act of hostility. To be 
sure, that boundary had been claimed by the 
United States, by sustaining the pretensions of 
But how unjust! No 
Americans nor Texans lived there. All were 


| Mexicans, acknowledging none but Mexican 


laws. Yet we went there with an Army; 
drove these poor people away from their farms ; 
and seized their custom-house, at Point Isabel ; 
and yet our Government, in the most solemn 
manner, threw upon the Mexicans the odium of 
beginning the War! 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


VIL—AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM 
SILAS DEANE TO PATRICK HENRY. 
COMMUNICATED BY WILLIAM WiktT Henry, 
Esq., oF CHARLOTTE C. H., Va. 


WETHERSFIELD IN CONNECTICUT? 
January 2d, 1775. 
DEAR SIR: 
. I have for some time waited, as 
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well for a Subject worth sending you from this 
distance, as for a certain Opportunity of con- 
veying a Letter to your hands. Though near 
the great Scene of Action, or rather oppression, 


yet nothing, can be as yet collected, by which | 
to determine, with the least degree of certainty, | 
The return of | 


what the Fate of Boston will be. 
the Scarborough, gave us hopes of learning 
something of the disposition, of the Ministry, 
but nothing transpires, 
Harbor which had taken down their Topmasts, 
yards, etc. to be in asnugg winter rig, instantly 
on her arrival, went to running them up again, 
and getting into readiness for Sailing. The town 


of Boston continues firmly to pursue the meas- | 


ures, they, at first set out upon, and Town Meet- 


ings, instead of being suppressed by the late | 


sovereign edict, are held more frequent than 
ever—donations are constantly making, to their 

oor, by the Neighboring Colonies, but I fear 
inadequate to their real Sufferings which are im- 
ensely severe, and great.—I really question, 
whether History, can produce an instance, par- 


rallel, to the present Stand which Boston is | 


making for their Liberties, for firmness, in re- 


solving, patience in enduring, and forbearance | 


under insults, added to the Oppression. The 


Militia of that, & indeed of all the New En- 
land provinces will be on a very respectable 


ooting, before next Spring. The method taken 
in that province, isnearly this, All the Officers 
have resigned their Commissions to the Govern- 


or, in Consequence of which the people within | 


the Limits of each respective Regiment meet 
and make choice of others in their Room, where 
the Officer resigned is a person agreeable to the 
people, & of a Military turn; he is chose by 
them, afresh, after this, they make a draught of 
one Third of The whole, who are to hold them- 
selves in readiness, with Arms, Amunition, a 
good Horse, and Ten days provision, and to 
march at a Minutes Warning—their Militia as 
well ours consists of Farmers, and Farmers Sons, 
& are perhaps to a man owners of Horses so 
that this is no expensive article & is very essen- 
tial as well for easy transportation of their pro- 
visions &c asforexpedition, for by this means the 
whole body which will consist of between 
Twenty and Thirty Thousand of these in that 
province, may be assembled in Two Days time, 
at Boston—--The Governor has rec‘ a letter 
from Lord Dartmouth directing him to make 
seizure, of any Arms or Amunition that may 
be imported, into this Colony, and I conclude 
it is Circular if so you will doubtless by this 
Time have rec’ one of the same Tenor. We 
have received an acct of a severe Battle fought 
on the Banks of y® Ohio between your people and 


the Indians, and that is decisive the Indians | 


having made their peace by ceding all the Lands 


Themen of War, in the | 
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East of s? River if so it isa vast addition of 
Territory, to people which you will doubtless 
be willing to receive Inhabitants from your 
Neighbours or from abroad. Reflecting on the 
conversations pass’d between us at Philadelphia 
I am inclined to think that a Number of Inhab- 
itants from this Colony would adventure on a 
Settlement on the Ohio if properly informed,and 
encouraged, and for this purpose, wish to know 
the particular Situation of the Lands you told 
me you had purchased there, and the Terms on 
which you would agree with them to settle.— 


| The Character of Our people is imminent for ad- 


ventures of this kind, and it is computed that 
not less than One Thousand Families or Four 
Thousand persons, annually emigrate to Neigh- 
bouring provinces.—They long since, took up, 
all the Lands formerly possesed by the Neutral 
French in Nova Scotia, since the last warr they 


| have taken up the Lands in New York & New 


Hampshire as farr North as those provinces ex- 
tend, and have made a very large Settlement on 
the Delaware and Susquehannah Rivers under 
the Connecticut claim of a Western extent to the 
South Sea, on which subject I gave you a book 
wrote by M' Trumbull—were these Western 
Lands out of dispute, & the Title clear in the 
Colony to every one’s Satisfaction and certainly 
they would afford ample Room for our Surplus 
of Inhabitants, and We should in a few years, 
break the Boundaries of the Quebeck empire, 
but the uncertainty of the Title discourages 
Men whose first principle, is, to possess, a disen- 
cumbered Freehold be it ever so small, in prefer- 
ence to the largest, under quit rents, & Land- 
lords.—The Terms on which Our People would 
prefer settling are chiefly these, To transport 
themselves, on to the Land, at their own expense, 
To have a certain part or share of the Land free, 
& clear to them, on condition of their doing 
certain services upon it, such as Clearing, plant- 
ing, building &c, the performing which, will 
render the other part of which of so much high- 
er Value, as richly to repay, the original pro- 


| prietor for the Share of Land which he assigned 


to them, this Share in New Hampshire, &c, has 
generally been the one half.—Thus supposing 
you own a Ten Miles Square which continuing 
uninhabited, & ina State of Nature can be of 
no Value, and the settling it at your Own ex- 
pense must be a Vast Affair, Now by giving 
one half of it to a number of young industrious 
Farmers on condition of their sitting down, 
with their Families upon it, will immediately 
give a Value to the other half increasing, in pro- 
portion, to the settlement by the side of it, as 
these first Settlers would soon be desirous. of 
purchasing, or if you choose to settle it with 
‘Tenants,such a neighbourhood, would be of the 
last consequence, for supplies, and assistance— 
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on such a plan the Lands given should be divi- 
ded into Lotts, of about Two or three Hundred 
Acres to each Family, and not more, for a Con- 
necticut Farmer with Two Hundred & Fifty, 


or three Hundred Acres of good Land, is a rich | 


man, that is as rich as he wishes to be, for this 
Colony is now so full of Inhabitants, that there 
is not more, than Twelve Acres to a person—it 
will be necessary should any such Scheme, take 
place, to know, how great the Land Carraige, 
will be, from your nearest Seaport, and what 
the Roads, and probably the expense, of getting 
on to the Lands, for if practicable, without too 
heavy disburstements, and the Soil agreeable, I 
would engage a Number, to go on, the next sea- 
son, and “make a Beginning. We sometimes 
have vessels from this to Alaxandria, and should 
be glad to know how distant the Water Car- 
raige of this River may be from the Lands you 
mentioned. I could procure a Number, Suf- 
ficient for one Town, who would incline to 
settle a little, (or rather as much as possible), on 
the New England plan——which would be to 
have a reserve of Land for a Minister, & for a 
School, and if consistant with your Constitu- 
tion, to have such orders & regulations with 
respect to the domestic concerns, of their Set- 
tlement, as they should find most convenient 
—Our Trade, bad even in the best of times, 
must be totally ruined, in the present and 
coming, and We have no employ so natural, for 
increasing Youth,as the forming of New Settle- 
ments. Weare already extended to 45° of Lati- 
tude in the provinces of New Hampshire and 
New York, and the Country, though under the 
disadvantages of a Winter about as severe as 
as the Europeans feel in 55°, yet it is in a man- 
ner all patented out, and settled—if We extend 
Westward in our own Latitude Our Title will 
disputed, and the Winters are severe, even in 
this parrallel, though the soil is inviting, and 
though strongly invited to go on to the River 
Missisippi in the provinces of West Florida 
yet, the distance discourages most of our young 
men, though several Hundreds are already gone 
there with their families—public, as well as pri- 
vate Interest,urge to extend Settlements of true, 
and well principled protestants Westward, in 
erder to defeat the designed Operation of that 
most execrable Quebec Act of which you have 
a proper sense. Returning to Politics, you will 
see that the Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut have reappointed 
their Delegates for May with the addition of 
some others to their Number—I send you with 
this for your entertainment the following papers 
—the Charter of Connecticut the same which all 
the New England Charters originally were, & 
Rhode Island now is,——it is in a word an Epit- 
ome of the Patent granted by James the first 
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to the Plymouth Company in 1620 by which he 
granted to them all the Lands from 40° to 48° 
from one sea to the other, from which Plymouth 
Company We derive Our Title first by purchase, 
and then confirmed by this Charter. The origi- 
nal Plymouth Patent I have by me, but it is too 
lengthy to transscribe—I send you also some ex- 
tracts from a Manuscript History or Diary wrote 
by the first Governor Winthrop, styled by His- 
torians the Father of New England,—a letter 
from King Charles the Second to the Governor 
& Co of Connecticut, desiring that an act should 
be passed against Piracy » Number of our 
Inhabitants, taken by order of Our Assembly, & 
also those of Rhode Island, these may be relied 
on as exact—The confederation, or agreement 
of the people first settling this coloney in 1638 
under which they subsisted, untill the granting 
of the charter in 1661, without a single Refe- 
rence to, or Notice taken, of King, Lords, Com- 
mons, or any other power on Earth, save that of 
the United Colonies, the Articles of whose Con- 
federation, bearing date 1643, I also send you 
there with, which was never dissolved untill the 
year 1685, as nearly as I recollect, their Records, 
at Present being out of my hands.—I need not 
mention to you “what would have been the Con- 
sequences, had this Confederation, have con- 
tinued, untill now,and the other Colonies, early 
acceded to it—it is not too late to form such an 
one, that will -suit Our present Circumstances, 
& which being varied as future Contingences 
arise may last forever, - something of this kind 
appears most absolutely neccessary, let Us turn 
which way We will, ifa recone iliation, with G Bri- 
tian takes place, it will be obtained on the best 
terms, by the Colonies being united, and be the 
more like to be preserved, on just, and equal 
Terms, if no reconciliation is to be had, without 
a Confederation, We are ruined, to all intents, 
and purposes. United We stand, divided We 
fall, is our motto, and must be—One general 
Congress has brought the Colonies to be ac- 
quainted with each .other, and I am in hopes 
another may effect a lasting Confederation 
which will need nothing, perhaps but time, 
to mature it, into a complete & perfect Amer- 
ican Constitution, . the only proper one for Us 
whether connected with Great Britain, or Not 

a Sketch of this, I likewise send you with 
the papers mentioned before——I mentioned to 
to you a town on the New England plan, if you 
are not Tired I will describe the method of set- 
tling, and governing one of them from which 
Sample You will be acquainted wlth the whole. 

All Lands in New England, (except in New 
Hampshire,) are absolutely in the gift, or dispo- 
sal of the General Assembly—A Number suppose 
sixty apply for a township, or tract of Land Six, 
or Eight miles square. The Assembly grants 
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on the following Conditions. Seventy Families | 


shail be settled within such a time Four or Five 
Years perhaps,—they being settled, shall sup- 
port a Minister, or Clergyman, of some of the 


protestant professions, Dissenters to be preferr’d | 


—also a School Master—when they become more 
Numerous and are desirous of it, they may send 
Deputies to the general Assembly, but when 
they do this, and not before, they are liable to 
be Taxed by the Assembly for the Support of 
Government—a Certain Tract or share of Land 
generally about Five or six Hundred Acres is 
reserved for the Use of a Clergyman & as much 
more for a School Master. 

All their domestic police is under their own 
regulation, they meet at least once in each year 
& make choice of a number of the more steady 
of their number for Select-Men as they are call- 
ed. These are officers not under Oath, but act 
in a judicial manner in conducting all the pub- 
lic affairs of the town, in which they are ac- 
countable to no one but to the Inhabitants in 
full meeting-their power is almost unlimited 
over the Poor, the idle, the dissolute, over High- 
ways, Bridges, Public Nusances, &c—in all 
which cases they hear & determine absolutely, 
and without fee or reward, their power expires 
with the year, when New ones, or they are re- 
chosen, they are in short a sort of Censors on 
the manners of the people they summon the 
pecple together as they judge proper, and when 
convened the Inhabitants have a right of taxing 
themselves, for such purposes as the time pre- 
sents-——in particular for all the expences of the 
Town, Civil,*as well as Ecclesiastical for the 
supporting their school, their Clergy, their 
Poor, &c. &e. They choose other Officers un- 
der these such as Constables, Grand Jurors, 
Surveyors of Roads, Collector of the taxes they 
levy, a Clerk, a Treasurer, &c., all of whom are 
accountable to and removeable by the people 
iu Town Meeting assembled—Justices of the 
Peace, Sheriffs & Judges of the Court are inde- 
— of the voice of the particular Towns,— 

hus each Town is in some degree, a distinct 
republic with power even of passing what they 
call by Laws not repugnant to those of the col- 
ony pass’d in General Assembly, where all are 
united by a Representation chosen by each An- 
nually, (or Twice each Year as is the case with 
Us in Connecticut.) All eclesiastical matters, 
such as the choice of a minister, his mode of 
settlement, his-support, his removal in case of 
dissatisfaction, is in the power of the Inhabi- 
tants, and yet disputes between the Clergy, and 
people, and their parting seldom happen, in- 
deed I conceive a Capital Reason why they 
are not more ‘frequent, is the entire Liberty at 
which they mutually are to leave each other 
on being dissatisfied——-Such a kind o% 
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Domestic Government I conclude could not 
be expected with you, but should be glad 
to know whither the Inhabitants will be 
obliged to pay to the support of an Episco- 
pal Clergy, whither they are of that per 
suasion or not? and also whither the quit rents 
will be immediately and rigorously exacted, and 
how large the Sum.——I say immediately for 
the Day is not distant when these Quit rents 
will be little more than a Sound, for the Crown 
never having any constitutional Right, to ex- 
actions of the kind, and introducing them at 
first at a trifling sum & not being rigorous in 
the exactions they have been continued and tol- 
erated to this Time, but will be shook off when 
America comes to the enjoyment of that per- 
fect Liberty to which she is in tituled.——I have 
wrote you a most Tedious Letter & will not go 
on to add one transgression to another by still 
lengthening it with Apologies, so will only add 
that I hope it will cost you Nothing More than 
the reading which you will do at your Leisure 
——if you are near Col. Bland, I pray you the 
favor, to obtain of him, andsend me, The date 
of the first Virginia patent & its Boundaries 
—-The protest of The House of Burgesses, sign- 
ed by them & their Governor & ratified by 
Charles y* 1** against the dismembering of the 
Dominion of Virginia, this was I think in 1642 
The Second patent, or Charter of Virginia, 
was If Iremember rightly, in James the 1*’s 
Reign, I wish to see the date and Boundaries— 
Co! Bland was kind enough to offer Me, such 
Charts from his Valuable Collection as I should 
send to him for, and I will Trouble him for No 
More at present, unless he has any Acct of An 
Grant of North Virginia, so called at that day, 
afterwards New England, antecedant to the 
Year 1620, if he has I wish to See the date & 
Boundaries, if he has not, the Plymouth, or 
New England patent of 1620, & is desirous of 
it, I will foward him a Copy, as also of any 
other paper to be procured in these parts. There 
is No such thing as procuring a good History of 
Virginia in this Colony, I shall be greatly oblig- 
ed to You to send Me the most Authentic extant, 
and in return will favor you with the History 
of New England in general but of Connecticut 
in particular, which will be soon sent to the 
press, and from the ingenuity of the Author, 
and the Attention he has for several years paid 
to it, will I trust be the best ever yet published. 
I shall forward this packet to Mr. Mifflin, 
to whom I have wrote, to send it, by some pri- 
vate, but Trusty hand, to Virginia, To his Care, 
please to direct your Answer, unless some more 
direct conveyance offer. I ought perhaps to 
mention, that We returned during the sitting 
of our General Assembly, whomost Unanimous- 
y approved of @he doings of y® Congress and 
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recommended the Association, to the strict ob- 
servance of the Inhabitants, who universally 
and without hesitation have determined to 
abide thereby—Please to present my compli- 
ments, to the Gentlemen with whom I had the 
happiness of being acquainted in Congress, if 
you see them. Iam with great Truth & re- 
gard 
Dear Sir your most obd' 
& very Hum! Serv‘ 
Srtas DEANE. 

Patrick Henry, Ju* Esqr. 


VIII.—GRANT’S CAMPAIGN FROM THE 
SOUTH, THROUGH RAYMOND, JACK- 
SON, AND BY CHAMPION HILLS, A- 
GAINST VICKSBURG. 


By Genera J. Watts DE PEYSsTER. 


Badeau, in his elegant work, the Military His- 
tory of Grant, (p. 298,) compares his hero's 
Vicksburg Campaign, from the South, with the 
first fifteen days of Bonaparte in Italy, in 1796 ; 
and mentions that Halleck, on the other hand, 
institutes a parallel between the same and Napo- 
leon’s Campaign of 1805, ending with the ca- 
pitulation of Ulm. 

As no siege followed the operations in the field, 
in either case alluded to, great similarities may 
be found, but no parallel can be drawn. Badeau, 
of the two, however, is much the most correct 
in his views; because just as Grant drove his 
Army in, like a wedge, between Pemberton and 
Johnston, and then fell with crushing weight up- 
on the former in Vicksburg, just so Bonaparte, in 
1796, pierced the allied center; threw Beaulieu 
aside, paralyzed with the concussion; and then 
fell upon the Sardinians, and frightened them into 
an Armistice, which saved him from a worse po- 
sition than the Allies themselves supposed that 
they were in. Nothing could have been far- 
ther from the actual condition of our Army, than 
this precarious situation of the French, at the 
time that Grant had disposed of his Beaulieu, 
(Johnston) and stood ready to close the nippers 
on his Colli, (Pemberton) in the strong position 
of the Stura, representing the Vicksburg of the 
Rebels. Had Pemberton capitulated at onca, as 
the Sardinians effectively did, by their Armistice, 
the parallel indeed would have been complete. 
But the Rebel did not thus ‘‘ cave in; ” and so 
the parallel fails, exactly at the same point as that 
drawn from the circumstances of 1805. Still all 
this shows that Badeau was able to apply what 
he had read, better than Halleck could. 

No doubt, a very brilliant impression can al- 
ways be produced by comparing the operations 
of any of our Generals with te most eminent 





and highly-successful ones in the past, especial- 
ly such an over-estimated commander as Na- 
poleon; and every body flies to the histories 
of Napoleon's Wars for similies and analogies. 

In 1796, Bonaparte, doubtless, displayed the 
greatest audacity, and fought his Army right 
well; but, after all, his success was owing to the 
moral exhaustion of one member of a coalition, at 
the very moment when a suspension of hostilities 
was much more of a saving necessity to himself 
than to his enemies. The most reliable histori- 
ans admit that the Armistice of Cherasco rcliev- 
ed: him from a most critical position. If any 
one doubts this, let him examine disinterested 
historians as well as his own admissions. The 
latter furnish as strong testimony of the fact of the 
desperate condition of his affairs, as those most 
inimical to the writer of them (Bonaparte) could 
desire. 

In 1805, Napoleon had the finest Army which 
ever fought under the French tri-color. Veter- 
ans, fresh from their practice-grounds of nine years, 
—using the term as the Romans did, in speaking 
of Sicily, where they fought the Carthaginians 
and the French of Algeria—their exercise-ground 
of over fifteen months, [ ALIson, ii, 280, (2,)] ac- 
climated to suffering, acclimated to battle, accli- 
mated to marches, and acclimated to labors. 
They were commanded by the best of Generals, 
old in experience and glory, young in years and 
in ambition. Indeed, Massena had anticipated 
Bonaparte’s ‘‘tactics by four montlis; and, 
‘*through manceuvres, . identical with those of 
‘* April, 1796, he had decided the decisive 
‘*victory” of Loano (23rd November, 1795.) 
without which the new General could not have 
inserted the wedge which drove his foes asun- 
der. 

In 1805, Napoleon’s grand Army, over one 
hundred and eighty thousand combatants—Cust 
(I. i. 220) says one hundred and ninety-six thous- 
and, four hundred and seventy-one—present with 
their colors, mobility itself, was precipitated upona 
slow Austrian force, not over,—if, in reality, equal 
to—two-fifths or one-third the effective strength of 
the enveloping French. The Austrian Army, thus 
confounded—stunned, would almost be an al- 
lowable expression—had at its head one of the 
most obtusely, and even blindly, inefficient men 
who ever bore the title of General—one who 
had never shown himself worthy of command- 
ing men; one whose anteecdents were presages- 
of the misfortunes that folico\wed ; one whose very 
name, Mack, (Hebrew) signified ‘‘ an utter defeat’” 
—NIEDALAGE (German) * a complete overthrow, 
‘* accompanied with ignominious rout or surrend- 
“e er.” 

Again, in this Ulm Campaign, there was no 
splitting asunder in the Campaign; no counter- 
mancurreing to be met; no hard fighting, in 


‘ 
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fact, except at Echlingen, on the road left open 
to escape by the incapacity of Murat—an avenue 
by which the Austrians could have escaped, had 
Mack been susceptible of a truly military idea. 
There is much probability, indeed, that he 
could not only have got off at the last, to the 
Northeast, (through Nordlingen, as Kray did, in 
1800, ) towards Bohemia, through the blunder of 
the ‘‘ dashing swordsman,”—which, in fact, was 
all Murat ever was—but he could, previously, 
have stolen away to the South, into the Tyrol, by 
which last course he would have traversed all 
Napoleon’s grand plans. Impartially consider- 
ed, this Campaign of Napoleon was a mere turn- 
ing movement, like that of Moreau, in May and 
June, 1800, when the French advanced through 
Augsburg, turning the left flank, i. ce. from the 
South (Napoleon, in 1805, turned their right flank 
from the North) menacing the communications 
of Kray, who had (Tuers, ¢. 368, Hochstedt) 
shut himself up, like Mack, in Ulm. In this case, 
the Austrians, Bavarians, and Wurtemburgers 
numbered, on paper, seventy-six thousand men 
—Mack, in 1800, had eighty-two thousand un- 
der his control. Moreau crossed the Rhine with 
over, or about, one hundred and thirty thousand 
men. Finding his position to hot for him, Kray, 
a bold, brave, and comparatively able man, to- 
tally unlike Mack, in every particular, bolted ; 


checked the French jrursuit ; and came back up- 
on the French right flank, at Neuburg, on the 


Danube. Napoleon’s operations, turning Ulm, 
likewise resembled those which culminated at 
Marengo, in 1800; and Jackson's flank march 
and crushing of the Eleventh Corps, at Chancel- 
lorsville, was a repetition of them, in miniature 
—simply this, ana nothing more. 

There was no relieving Army, dn 1805, like 
that of Johnston, in 1863, to be taRen into 
account by Napoleon; for the whole busi- 
ness was closed, on the twentieth of October; 
and it was not until the fifth of November, two 
hundred and fifty miles distant to the eastward, 
that the French encountered the Russians, the 
nearest approach to any force representing that of 
Johnston. 

The writer rejects both these Napoleonic com- 
parisons, of 1796 and 1805, asinapplicable and, in 
some respects, as even unjust to Grant; and now 
proposes one, himself—the Campaign of Frederic 
the Great, in July, 1762, against Schweidnitz, a 
fortress relatively as important to Prussia, as | 
Vicksburg was to the Rebel Confederacy ; which 
was held by a picked garrison of twelve thous- | 
and men, under a Captain particularly designated 
for his fitness. The commander, subordinates, and 
men, alike, were chosen for qualities and qualifica- | 
tions appropriate to the service required of them ; 
just as. Pemberton was an especial selection of 





the Rebel President, who, until he began to fail, 
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was regarded as possessing unusual powers of dis- 
crimination in the choice of instruments. The 
Austrian Army which covered or protected the 
fortress, was stronger than that of the Prussian 
King; and both comprised about the numbers, at 
the climax, under Grant. It was commanded by 
a General whom Austrian critics rank very high ; 
whom his Government—or rather his Imperial mis- 
tress—styled “the Saviour of his Country,” ‘‘the 
‘* Restorer of Discipline by Precept and Example;”” 
and a glorious emulator—antitype of the heroes 
of antiquity—a first-rate organizer ; a capital tacti- 
cian ; a very brave man, personally ; and the only 
one of the Austrian Generals who ever defeated 
Frederic, in the field. Uis great fault was over- 
caution ; and, in many respects, the character of 
Field-marshal Daun answers to that of Lieuten- 
ant-general Joseph E. Johnston. Moreover, Daun 
had by his side, one of the best Generals of the 
era, Laudohn, (afterwards, in 1788-9, the Aus- 
trian Generalissimo) a man equal to anything en- 
trusted to him ;. a soldier who, on his own respon- 
sibility, stepped into Schweidnitz, one night, 
(30th September, 1761,) in a way which, made 
Europe stare as much at the conception of such & 
plan, as at the audacity of its execution. 

The chief marvel of Grant’s success, in May, 
1863, was his promptness, his utilization of time, 
his employment of his men’s legs, his practical- 
strategy, his demonstrations—converted upon 
occasion into diversions—his flanking, and then, 
when the time came, his telling, crushing, blows. 

All this applies, to the letter, to Frederic, whose 
celerity won him, among the Ruégsians, so long 
his antagonists in the field, a title signifying 
something like ‘“‘Son of Lightning ”—agtitle 
which investigation will discover has been rarely 
applied by soldiers, even to the greatest com- 
manders. The Turkish Janizaries, at their ze- 
nith, as a conquering power, conferred it on their 


| Sultan, Bajazet.; the Swedes, on the smartest of 


their wncrowned Generalissimos, who of all that 
ever wore it, deserved it most. The fighing 


| Turks or Mamelukes, saluted Bonaparte with 


something akin to it in Egypt: Grant justly 
earned the same designation, by his celerity and 
force, in May, 1363. 

Follow on the parallel: Grant had a thorn in 
his side; an antagonistic and, at first, powerful 
subordinate, forced upon him by political influ- 
ence; a rival, placed in inferior command by 
circumstances, who, it is said, did not yield him 
a hearty or willing, a sufficient or efficient, sup- 
port. 

F Although Frederi: would not have tolerated 
such a condition of things, for a moment; he 
had, nevertheless, a serious difficulty to contend 


| against, within his own lines, viz., the anoma- 


lously situated Marshal Chernichef. This com- 
mandcr, with his corps of twenty thousand Rus- 
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sians, had been lent to Frederic, by the Czar, Pe- | 
‘ter. He had scarcely joined the King, when Peter 


‘was assassinated and Chernichef recalled by the 


‘Ozarina, Catharine, who succeeded her murdered 
husband. Thenceforward, the Marshal, however 


willing, could only add moral force to Frederic, 


-and bolster his real fighting-power by the display | 


of an apparent strength which could not be ex- 
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the attention of another grand rebel Army, two 
hundred miles away, and clinging to Bragg and 
keeping him from reirforcing Johnston or inter- 
fering with Grant, Prince Henry, in Saxony, or 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, in Westphalia, was giv- 
ing full occupation around Freiberg and Cassel, to 
Armies, respectively, two hundred and fifty and 
three hundred and fifty miles away—either Army 


erted, either aggressively or defensively, at the | corresponding in its action to that which had 


‘crisis. Indeed, at.the very crisis, the Russian 
Marshal was compelled to leave the Prussian 
King to his own resources, while the decisive fight- 
ing was going on ; but he accomplished his with- 
drawal sv deftly, that the Austrians had not the 
slightest idea of what was thus transpiring to 


their advantage, although the Prussian lines were | 


thus weakened under their noses. 

It is true, that Grant fought several small bat- 
ttles, ‘at divers distinct points, which Frederic did 
not ; but the former wen ten times more by out- 
manceuvering his: adversaries than by actually 
beating them in the field. 

Still, although Frederic did fight one battle as 
desperate, comparatively, as Champion Hill; 
rand, although his Lieutenants had several sharp 
engagements, equivalent to those of Port Gibson, 
Raymond, and the Big Black ; nevertheless, the 
gteat King accomplished his work, like Grant, 
‘by practical-strategy ; and it is very questionable 
if his principal action, the storming of the Heights 
of Burkersdorf, ‘‘one of Frederic’s prettiest 
** feats,” did not amount to as much as Grant’s 
whole series of fights, considering losses, gains, 
‘the qualities of his adversaries, and the difficult- 
ies, internal and external, which he overcame. 

Just as Pemberton and his subordinates tried 
to make a diversion from the menaced fortress— 
‘tthe objective of the Campaign—Guasco and 
O'Kelly, on whom Frederic leaned, tried the same 
:game with equal ill-success. 

Grierson’s raid from La Grange, fifty miles 
East of Memphis, to Baton Rouge, through six 
hundred to eight hundred miles of hostile terri- 
tory, exercised a very favorable influence, at this 
‘time, on the fortunes of the main operations, 
South of Vicksburg.. It made the South howl. 
In like manner, Wied, a Prussian officer, with a 


small force of regular Cavalry and a Pulk—i. e., | 


a Regiment of five hundred Lances, or so—of 
Cossacks, carried devastation to the gates of 
Prague, two hundred to two hundred and twenty- 
five miles South-westward of Schweidnitz; and 
made Austria shriek, very like the Rebels did— 
who could see no horrors in such raids as those 
“of Van Dorn, or of Forrest, or of Morgan, or of 
Mc Causland, which sent Chambersburg up in 
‘flames ; but could appreciate the agony, when the 
Steel, on hoof and in hand, was trampling on and 
‘slashing amid her own bowels. 

Meanwhile, just as Rosecrans was occupying 





been beaten at Stone-river—and was occupying 
the Thermophyle, so styled, of Tullahoma, and 
barring the road to Chattanooga. 

Finally, the covering Army once disposed of 
or cleared away, Grant closed in upon Vicksburg, 
| just as Frederic, after his successful practical- 
strategy, enveloped Schweidnitz. And, even as 
Johnston hovered around, trying to find an occa- 
sion to dosomething, and did try to do something, 
but could accomplish nothing ; just so Daun, 
with his Austrians, endeavored to bother Fred- 
eric, at Reichenbach, with anything but a satis- 
factory result to himself. 

In the next place, Grant thought to carry Vicks- 
burg by storm, by a coup d’emblee, but had to 
settle down to a regular siege, and was nearly 
two months at it, (from the eighteenth of May 
to the fourth of July) having reconciled his men to 
hard work in the trenches and regular approaches, 
by their own convictions, in dead and wounded, 
that digging. under the works, delving on, day 
by day, to sure success, was better than dying on 
the works in vain attempts to carry them. Fred- 
eric, in like manner, expected at first to take 
Schweidnitz in eight days; but had to wait two 
months. 

Guasco, who defended the place, after two 
weeks, offered to surrender on terms (Oeuvres de 
Federic, iii. 385): Pemberton tried the same, 
after a longer delay. 7 

Finally, the Austrians had to surrender as pris-_ 
| oners-of-war, as Frederic declared they should ; 
even as Pemberton had to subside into accepting 
the terms of ‘‘ Unconditional Surrender Grant.” 

* ~ * * * 


The parity between the operations of Grant 
against Vicksburg, in March—June, 1863, and 
those of Frederic against Schweidnitz, in May- 
August, 1762, is very complete. Grant com- 
menced his game to the North and East of Vicks- 
burg: so did Frederic, in respect to the great 
Silesian fortress. The first moves were not en- 
tirely satisfactory or successful, in either case; 
but they disposed of pieces. Both then worked 
round to the Left, or West, until the decisive ac- 
tions occurred to the South and East. Both 
drove their victorious columns in, between the 
Fortress in dispute and the Army covering or 
seeking to relieve it ; threw the latter off to the 
Right ; settled down to the siege; and consum- 
mated the capture of the strong-hold on whose 
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possession that of the region in contest depended. 
The acquisition of neither of Napoleon’s objec- 
tives, in 1796 or 1805, was a necessity to cause or 


country; whereas Vickshurg and Schweidnitz were | 


absolute necessities to the North and to Prussia. 
Daun (Johnston), meanwhile, so far from at- 
tacking or even disquieting the King (Grant), 
was so afraid of being attacked himself, that 
he actually fortified himself. Just so, John- 
ston concentrated but reposed, blinking, like a 
puma, at him from (B. 355) Jackson and Can- 
ton. 
of again advancing against Grant, while en- 
gaged in his siege, whereas Daun did actually 


Reichenbach and Peile. 


but making a show; the former, from forty to 


fifty miles away, to the South-west, abandoning | 


the field and Province in contest, Silesia, to Fred- 
eric; the latter, driven fifty miles to the Southeast, 


of the Mississippi and “the Father of Waters,” 
liberated by the capture of Vicksburg. 

The fact of the matter is, prejudice blinds the 
eyes as much as absolute ignorance; and glaring 


lightning. Were this not the case, those who 


write ‘military criticisms—this does. not refer to | 


Badeau, who presents his case most clearly, but 


to the majority of those who have discoursed in | 
print, on our great War—would not restrict them. | 


selves to the meteoric career of Napoleon, and 
strain facts tocreate parallels, when they could 
find so much more apposite examples in the ca- 
reers of abler men, who accomplished far great- 
er and more lasting results, with very much less 
means, by will and brain-work, at other, previous 
periods. 

Napoleon owed his first successes to men pro- 
duced by a Revolution which emancipated 
mind: his subsequent triumphs were due to the 
weight of numbers, by rolling confederated na- 
tions upon single ones. In 1812, he actually 
made war upon Russia with subjected Europe 
under his eagles and satraps; and he fell, when 


Europe, tearin x off her fetters, cowlesced against | 


him, On the other hand, Frederic fought Eu- 
rope, banded against him; and, from first to 


last, Frederick was the brain and spinal-mar- | 


row of the comparatively scanty band which 
made little Prussia the match for two vast Em- 
pires, a Kingdom equal to either in population 
and resources, a Realm once the arbiter of Eu- 
rope, and a Bund, or Confederacy, of Kinglings. 
He was all in alltohis Army. When “ disease, 
“want, and despair were creeping "—the Win- 
ter prior to this very Campaign—“ into his camp, 
“the sound of his voice, the glance of his eye, 
“inspired his soldiers always with confidence and 


It is true that Johnston only made feints | 
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‘kept up their drooping spirits. They were fre- 
“ quently heard tosay among themselves, “ ‘Fritz: 
“ ¢is still with us: heis better than fifty thou- 
“¢sand men.’” 

In this connection, it is impossible to refrain: 
from quoting Jomini (the great authority at West 
Point.) According to Sainte Beuve, he paid a com- 
pliment (83 Text and Note 1.) to Frederic which 
in a few words, presents the difference between the: 
two great modern Captains, in the clearest light ; 
and clemonstrates Frederic’s superority to Napo- 
leon: ‘t Eylau” says he ‘‘ for a [¢ruly] wise man 


| for for capable of [true] wisdom ;" [é. e. common 
Z | sense, judgment,) ‘and if Napoleon had been a 
attack Frederic, and was severely repulsed, at | 
Finally, both Austrian | 
and Rebel rolled away without doing anything | 


** Frederic, would have been one of those lessons 
‘* which are [07 can be} never forgotton. 

Rogniat in his Considerations on the Art of 
War, (xi, 366-7).thus alludes to Frederic’s Cam- 
paign of 1761; but his remarks apply as well to 
that of 1762. The French General takes that as 


|} an example of what a General can accomplish by 
(Badeau, 397) relinquishing to Grant, the Valley | 


what Decker styles ‘‘ Practical-strategy.” Fred- 
eric II, paid great attention to positions. The 
obstacles, which nature offered to him as aids, he 
used, to the best advantage to fortify and protect 


| his feeble Armies against the enterprizes of his 
success dazes them as completely asa flash of | 


numerous enemies. He is to be seen in one of his 
Silesian Campaigns, moving from one position to 
another, almost without losing ground, yet bring- 
ing to nothing all the projects of Marshal Daun, 
who had an Army three times as numerous as his 
own. The King occupied a strong position; the 
Marshal arrived at the head of his eighty thous- 
and men; and, with his habitual slowness, employ- 
ed the day in developing them, in making recon- 
noissances, putting off the attack until to-mor- 
row. But the King decamped during the night, 
with his little Army, mobility itself, of thirty 
thousand men, and assunied another position, a 
little distance off, on the flanks of the Austrians. 
Thereupon the Marshal marched, and again pre- 
pared to attack the following day. Meanwhile, 
the King eluded him in the same manner. This 
game went on for several months, until the Aus- 
trians having concluded to divide their forces in- 
to two Corps, experienced a check [Liegnita 
1860? Barkersdorf 1762?) which put an end to 
the maneuvers. The same practical-strategy, ap- 
plied to the aggressive, makes Grant’s Campaign 
of May, 1862, worthy of comparison with Fred- 
eric’s. It was, indeed, very much so, as to his 
moral influence with our Grant, in his May Cam- 
paign of 1863; and, therefore, to compare our 
Grant, in his operations, on the South of Vicks- 
burg, with Frederic, the ‘‘ Nonpariel,” in his 
maneeuvering and fighting around Schweidnitz, 
is to give to the former the highest credit that his 
warmest admirer could demand. 

Thus, it must be conceded that this comparison 
of Grant with Frederic holds good throughout; 
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whereas it completely fails with the termination 
of the field-operations, in the two cases mention- 
ed in Badeau’s work. ; 

In 1796, the Sardinian; representing Pember- 
ton, and the Austrians, Johnston, had directly 
opposite motives and objects, after they were 
sundered—the one, to cover their own capital, 
Turin ; the other, their Vice-realm, the Milanese— 
whereas, in 1863, Johnston, to the East, had in- 
terests in common with Pemberton, and was ever 
watching an opportunity to succor the latter, 
even as Daun, in regard to Guasco. 

In 1805, there was no sundering of a re- 
lieving Army and an Army serving as a garri- 
son. ‘The operation was simple as to objective ; 
and Mack (Pemberton) having become enveloped 
in Ulm, (Vicksburg) surrender followed at once. 
In this second consideration, in the Campaign of 
October, 1805, as compared with that of May, 
1863, there was entire antagonism of season. In | 
1805, snow fell in great quantities ; anc the wea- 
ther generally was atrocious. On the other 
hand, in 1863, the time of the year was favor- 
able : the wet season was over, and the intense | 
heatof Summer yet tocome. — 

In 1762, however, Frederic, like Grant, oper- | 
ated at the best season of the year, and, like 
him, had a double objective; and the solution 
of the double problem remained unsettled, ex- 


actly as it did one hundred and one years subse- 
quently, until a fortress had been actually deliv- 
ered up—Daun (Johnston) hovering about, watch- 
ing an opportunity to relieve Guasco, (Pember- 
ton) as long as there was the slightest hope of 


assisting the latter. Even in the relations of the 
preliminary field-operations, as well as of the 
siege, there was a constant resemblance, al- 
though, in the case of Frederic, they were more 
crowded together. Thus, in Lottum, close ex- 
amination would discover poor Kinsman’s suc- 
cessful flank-movement, followed by a pell-mell 
flight, exactly as that which occurred at the Big 
ack. 

ethpeee: it is very curious that the Battle of 
Reichembach, or Peile, which settled the ques- 
tion that Daun was not to be allowed to interfere 
with the Seige of Schweidnitz, was fought just 
about the distance from that fortress that Grant 
considered Johnston should be whipped away 
from Vicksburg—‘‘ We want to whip J ohnston,” 
said Grant to Parke, ‘‘ at least fifteen miles off, 
‘if possible.” ~Y 

The same reasons which actuated Frederic, in 
rejecting Guasco’s first offer to capitulate, influ- 
enced Grant in refusing to listen to Pemberton’s 
propositions. 

The royal historian, as well as commander, 
states that he sould not permit the garrison to go 
‘free, because the Austrian Government ** held it- 
‘‘gelf under noobligation of keeping its word or 





surrenders. 


‘* fulfilling its engagements * * either relative to 
** the exchangeof prisoners or any other object.” 
This moral obliquity, common to the Austrians 
and Rebels, serves to confirm the appositeness of 
the writer’s parallel; and, even as the Rebels 
never reformed in this respect, neither. did the 
Austrians, for the reader will find Massena, in 
tenoa, in June, 1800, refusing to parole his pri- 
soners, to whom he could only dole out starva- 
tion-rations of soup made of weeds, because 
(THERs’ Consulate and Empire, I. iv. 307,) those 
who had been thus liberated appeared in arms in 
the ranks of the enemy. 

Frederic, just like Grant, demanded an ‘‘ un- 
** conditional surrender.” The analogy in this 
particular—paroling—respect, ends with the 
Frederic held the captured garrison 
strictly as prisoners-of-war: Grant, after requir- 
ing an “unconditional surrender,” paroled 
them. 

Halleck, at this point alone, was partially cor- 
rect. The rebel prisoners should have been sent 
Noith, and held in captivity until regularly ex- 
changed. It turned out exactly as many North- 
ern men predicted that it would. Many of the 
rebels broke their pledges; and we very soon 
found them in arms, confronting the very troops 
which had captured and paroled them, serving 
in violation of the most solemn obligations of 
military honor. Thus, at Chattanooga, Grant 
had to fight portions of the paroled garrison of 
Vicksburg ; and, as one of our best war-histor- 
ians relates, ‘‘all of Stevenson's Division, on 
‘*Brage’s right wing, opposed to Sherman, at 
**Chattanooga, in November of the same year, 
‘*including its commander, must have violated 
‘*their parole.”— Harper, 562, 

In this connection, the reader’s attention is 
directed to an error in Badeau’s work, in which 
he says (p. 891) ‘*in each case,” [Ulm and 
Vicksburg| ‘‘the prisoners were paroled.” Na- 
poleon did not parole the Austrian rank and 
file, captured at Ulm, but only. the officers. 
Savary (ii. 98.) is explicit on this point—‘‘ the 
‘* Austrian Army was to march out with the 
‘*honors of war; defile before the French 
‘‘Army; and depart for France. Only the 
** Generals and officers had permission to return 
“home, on condition of not serving until regu- 
‘larly exchanged.” 

Horne (7. 398) goes more into detail: ‘ The 
**men were marched into France; and so great 
‘*was the number of prisoners already made in 
‘*this Campaign, amounting, it is computed, to 
“fifty thousand in all, that the Emperor adopted 
‘**the plan of distributing them throughout the 
‘agricultural districts of France, where their 
**work in the fields supplied the place of the 
‘*conscripts required for his Army. The experi- 
‘*ment was found to succecd admirably well, 
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‘¢with the docile habits of the Germans and the 
‘¢ good humor of their French employers.” 

In this disposition of prisoners, Napoleon 
and Frederic were altogether right and Grant 
wrong; and, as stated, events within five months 
proved this to he so. 

Finally, there is another consideration worthy 
of attention, in this connection. When the lay- 
reader discovers how small a scene suffices for 
actions which affect nations, he will perceive, if | 
he is a reflecting man, the importance of key- 
points and the necessity of comprehensive views 
in a General, embracing far vaster objects than 
the mere winning of a battle or the retention of 
a blood-wet field. 

The extent of the arena of the Ulm Campaign, 
alluded to by Halleck, depends entirely upon 
where he considers the operations, comprised 
within his parallel, commenced. The points 
considered by Jomini, in his Atlas portalif, 
Legendes. Planche vy, 10-14 October, 1805, lie 
about seventy miles asunder, North and South, 
and about as many miles apart, East and West. 
Napoleon’s first fifteen days’ manceuvering and 
fighting, in Northern Italy—to which Badeau 
likens those of Grant—beginning with Monte- 
notte, (11th April, 1796), and ending with the 
taking of Cherasco, occurred upon a stage 
whose diameter was about forty miles, North 
and South. 

In 1863, Grant’s field of active campaigning, 
South of Vicksburg, constituted a triangle, 
whose respective angles were, North, at Vicks- 
burg, East, at Jackson, and, South, at Bruins- 
burg—the former two less than fifty, (Jackson, 
forty-four miles East of Vicksburg—GREELEY, ii, 
286,—the latter two less than seventy miles apart. 

In 1762, Frederic’s own operations, proper, 
were carried on within a circle whose radii, 
diverging from Schweidnitz, as a centre, scarcely 
exceeded twenty miles; while subordinate move- 
ments struck off on tangents to, or embraced, 
points hundreds of miles distant. 

Reader, after all this, do you not think that 
Frederic’s Campaign of 1762 is a more apposite 
parallel to Grant’s in May, 1863, than that pro- 
posed, of Ulm, 1805, by our former Commander- 
in-chief who could praise Grant very highly 
after his success, but hampered, thwarted, and 
bothered him considerably, while obtiining it ; or | 
even than that of 1796, so well discussed by the 
accomplished Badeau ¢ 


IX. REMINISCENCE OF THE 
WITil ENGLAND, 


[From The Zvening Post, New York, Thursday, Decem- | 
ber 3, 1868.) 


To tus Eprror oF Tuk Eventna Post: 


LAST WAR 


| quarters, without a murmur. 


land remarked to his hearers, 





When, in June, 1812, the United States de- 
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clared War against England, Commodore Hull 
was placed in command of the frigate Constitu- 
tion and ordered to sea, for the purpose of place- 
ing himself alongside of the enemy, wherever 
he could be found. 

July 21, 1812, Hull found himself off Egg- 
harbor, covered with a thick fog, when, as soon 
as it broke, he discovered himself almost within 
reach of an English fleet, composed of one line- 
of-battle ship, two frigates, a brig, and a 
schooner, all making chase for him. “Hull was 
considered one of the best practical seamen in 
the service ; and his wonderful escape proves it. 
From the eighteenth to the twentieth of July, 
from morning to night and night to morning, 


| Hull watched every breath of wind ; and, as he 


reported, his officers and men stocd to their 
During these 
eventful hours, the British Admiral put out all 


| his boats for the purpose of towing up his two 


frigates, to the Constitution ; and thus it ap- 
peared certain that Hull must be captured. 
Under this excitement, the two frigates being 
almost within shot of the Constitution, Mr. Mor- 
ris, the first officer—the late Commodore Mor- 
ris—suggested putting out sweeps, in order to 
gain every movement in keeping out of gun- 
shot, under the hope that some breeze might 
strike them, all sail being set and kept constant- 
ly wet, and thus enable the ship to escape. As 
Hull said in his official Report, ‘‘ the suggestion 
‘*of that valuable officer, Lieutenant Morris,” 
was accepted ; all the boats were instantly put 
in requisition ; and they moved the ship a mile 
an hour out of reach of the frigates. The Brit- 
ish officers saw that they had a sailor to contend 
with; and, for some time, they were puzzled to 
find what power Hull was using to take his ship 
out of their grasp—there not being a breath of 
wind upon either ship. At length, with the aid 
of their glasses, they discovered Hull’s secret, 
upon which all the boats of the whole squadron 
were manned, to sweep up the two frigates with- 
in gunshot of the Constitution. Hull continued 
improving every moment, until a slight breeze 
struck his top-sails, which he instantly availed 
of, and thus made his escape, and ran into Mar- 


| blehead, on Sunday, under the chase of the 


squadron. 

The Rev. Doctor Bentley, the great oriental 
scholar, was in the midst of his Sermon, at the 
South Church, in Salem, when some one, under 


| his pulpit window, called out, “ The Britith 
| **fleet is chasing the Constitution into Marble- 


‘*head.” Instantly, the Doctor closed his book 
‘*We can serve 
‘*God no way better than by defending o 
way better than by g our 
‘‘ country ;” and, seizing his hat, ran down the 
sulpit-stairs and followed the cannon towar 
pa'y . n ds 
Marblehead. He being a short, thick-set man, 
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with the thermometer at eighty-five, soon gave 
signs of fatigue; when two of his Congrega- 


tion lifted him upon one of the cannon, on | 
which he rode tu the beach where, the defence | 


was to be made. This illustrates the feeling of 
the people, at that time. The fleet secing the 
defence making, hauled off; and the Constitu- 
tion seized the moment to run into Boston, where 
the whole city turned out to do honor to Hull 
and his officers and crew. 

Amid all this excitement, the merchants con- 
gregated at the Exchange; and, as Hull came 
up State-street, they gave him cheer upon cheer. 
At the rooms of the Exchange, a book was kept, 
in which were recorded all marine news, arrivals, 
departure of ships, etc. Towards this book, 
Hull gradually made his way through the 
crowd ; took a pen; and, in his own hand, 
wrote the following words : 


‘¢ Whatever merit may be due for the escape 
‘of the Constitution, from the British fleet, 
‘¢ belongs to my first officer, Charles Morris, Esq. 

**Tsaac HULL.” 


This noble liberality toward the officers caused 
all who heard it to cheer him, again and again ; 
and Hull, thus armed with the confidence of his 
officers and crew, again put to sea; and, on the 
nineteenth of August, 1812, captured the Gue- 
riere, under the following circumstances, to 
which I was an eye-witness, being then a prisoner 
on board the Guerriere, which had captured me, 
when in command of a merchant-ship, about 
ten days before the battle. 

It was about two in the afternoon, when the 
Constitution was discovered. The Guerriere at 
once hove to, to enable her to come up. In the 
meantime, there was great excitement and specu- 
lation, on the quarter-deck, among Captain 
Dacres and his officers, as to who the strange 
sail could be. As the Constitution neared us, 
Captain Dacres handed me his glass, and asked 
what I thought of her. My answer was: ‘I 
‘‘ think, Sir, she is a frigate.” Very soon, she 
came within reach of the long guns of the Gue- 
riere, which gave a broadside, but with no 
effect, as the sea was high. The Constitution 
made no reply, but continued manceuvering for 
a position, during which Captain Dacres said to 
me, ‘*Do you think she will strike without fir 
“Sing?” My reply was, ‘‘I think not, Sir.” 

At that moment, seeing a severe contest was 
about to commence, I raised my hat to Captain 
Dacres, and said to him, ‘* With your permission, 
‘¢ Sir, I will go below, as I, being only a prison- 
‘¢er, can take no part in this contest.” ‘‘Oh, 
‘¢ certainly,” said he, ‘‘and, you had better go 
‘*into the cock-pit ; and should any of our ofli- 
‘cers or men chance to get wounded, I shall 
‘* feel obliged by any assistance you can render 
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‘*the Surgeons or Surgeon’s-mates.”* ‘* Certain- 
‘*ly, Sir.” said 1; and then descended into the 
cock-pit. There were the Surgeons, and Sur- 
geon’s-mates, and attendants, sitting around a 
long table, covered with instruments and all ne- 
cessaries for dressing the wounded, all as still as 
a funeral. 

Within one moment after my foot left the 
lower round of the ladder, the Constitution 


| gave that double-shotted broadside, which threw 
| allin the cuck-pit over ina heap, on the opposite 


side of the ship. For a moment, it appeared as 
if heaven and earth had struck together: a more 
terrific shock cannot be imagined. Before those 
in the cock-pit had adjusted themselves, the 
blodd ran down from the deck as freely as if a 
washtub-full had been turned over; and, in- 
stantly, the dead, wounded, and dying were 
handed down, just as fast as men could pass 
them, till the cock-pit was filled, with: hardly 
room to pass them or to enable the Surgeons to 
work.' Midshipmen were handed down with 
one leg, some with one arm ; and others wound- 
ed in almost every sliape and condition. 

An officer on the table having an arm ampu- 
tated, would sing out to a comrade coming 
down, wounded, ‘‘ Well, shipmate, how goes 
‘*the battle ?” another would utter some joke 
that would almost make the dying smile; and 
so constant and free were the playful remarks 
from the maimed and even dying, that I almost 
doubted my senses. Indeed, all this was crowd- 
ed into a space of not over twenty-five or thirty 
minutes before the firing ceased. I then went 
on’ deck ; and what a scene was presented, and 
how changed in so short a time, during which 
the Guerriere had been totally dismasted and 
otherwise cut to pieces, so as to make her not 
worth towing into port. 

The Constitution looked fresh; and, even at 
this time, those on board the Guerriere did not 
know what ship had fought them.’ On the other 
hand, the Guerriere was a mere rolling log, al- 
most entirely at the mercy of the sea—her colors 
all shot away, her main-mast and mizzen-mast 
both gone by the board, and fore-mast standing 
by the mere honeycomb the shot had made. 
Captain Dacres stood with his officers surveying 
the scene—all, all in perfect astonishment. 

At this moment, a boat was seen putting off 
from the hostile ship for the Guerriere. As 
soon as within speaking distance, a young gen- 
tleman (Midshipman Reed, late Commodore 
Reed), hailed and said, ‘‘ I wish to see the officer 
‘‘in command of the ship.” At this Captain 
Dacres stepped forward and answered. Midship- 
man Reed then said, ‘‘ Commodore Hull’s com- 
‘*pliments, and wishes to know if you have 
‘struck your flag.” At this, Captain Dacres 
appeared amazed; but recovering himself and 
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looking up and down, he deliberately said : 
** Well, I don’t know: our, mizzen-mast is gone ; 
‘“* our main-mast is gone; and, upon the whole, 
“¢you may say wehave struck our flag.” ‘*Com- 
**modore Hull's compliments, and wishes to 
‘‘know if you need the assistance of a Surgeon 
‘* or Surgeon’s-mates.” Captain Dacres replied! 
‘Well, I should suppose you had on board 
‘*your own ship, business enough for all your 
«*medical « officers.” Midshipman Reed re- 
plied : ‘‘Oh no, we have only seven wounded ; 
‘and they were dressed half an hour ago.” 
Captain Dacres then turned to me, deeply affect- 
ed, and said: ‘‘ How have our situations been 
‘*suddenly changed! You are now free, and I 
- “*@ prisoner.” 

As soon as Midshipman Reed could make his 
report to Commodore Hull, orders were issued 
for all the boats of both ships to make ready to 
remove the wounded on board the Constitution. 
So dreadful was the condition of many of 
them, that two days were nearly consumed in 
the removal, after whicn the Guerriere was 
burned, witk all her stores, armament, etc., etc. 
The Constitution having recently come out of 
port, had room to take scarcely an article. Cap- 
tain Dacres, in his official Report, said: ‘‘ The 
‘* Guerriere was so cut up, that all attempts to 
‘* get her in would have been useless. As soon 
‘as the wounded could be got out of her, they 
‘*set her on fire; and I feel it my duty to say 
‘that the conduct of Captain Hull and his offi- 
‘**cers to our men has been that of a brave ene- 
‘“‘my, the greatest care being taken to prevent 
*‘our men losing the smallest. trifle, and the 
“* greatest attention being paid to the wounded.” 

On Sunday, about noon, the Constitution ar- 
rived in Boston harbor. The ship and the 
wharves were soon crowded with boats to learn 
the news. To the first boat we neared, we 
hailed: ‘‘The Constitution has captured the 
‘* Guerriere/” Instantly, the two men in the 
boat took off their hats and banged them on 
the side of the boat, and rising, gave cheers 
upon cheers. They hailed other boats; and 
thus the airy was rent with cheers ; and the victo- 
ry passed along till it reached the shore, and 
then spread: like wild-fire, over the city and 
country. 

In almost every town and village, such was 
the importance placed upon this victory that, for 
a long time, the following lines were sung by 
the boys on the street : 

“«We raked them so clean they had no colors to strike, 

“So a gun on their lee they were forced to let fly, 

‘¢To inform us they did not quite all wish to die,” 

Not only did Commodore Hull and his officers 
extend to their prisoners every reasonable irdul- 
gence and kindness ; but Hull’s magnanimity to 
Dacres, as he entered the Constitution, secured 
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his friendship for life. After the War, Hull 
visited Europe; and Dacres and his friends were * 
among the first who came forward to do him 
honor. At a subsequent period, Hull was in 
command of a squadron in the Mediterranean. 
Dacres had then been promoted, iff the English 
Navy, to a similar position. Their flag-ships 
were near each other, for weeks ; and they often 
dined together. ENARIAN, 





X.—A LIST OF THE STREETS, LANES, 
AND ALLEYS, IN THE TOWN OF Bos- 
TON, IN 1782.* 


I, 


THE STREETS FROM THE FORTIFICATION, OVER 


THE DRAW-BRIDGE, TO Hupson’s Port, at 
THE NortH Enp. 


From the Gate to Eliot’s-corner, Orange-street, 

To Bethune’s-corner, Newbury-street. 

To Haugh’s-corner, Marlboro’-street. 

"To Colson’s stone house, Cornhill. . 

To Sun Tavern, thence to Jackson’sand Brooks’s- 
corners, and back to Hutchinson’s, Dock-square. 

From Jackson’s-corner, over the Draw-bridge 
to the Cross Tavern, Ann-street. ; 

Thence to the Swan Tavern, near Scarlet’s- 
wharf, Fish-street. ; 

To the North Battery, Ship-street. 


To the old Ferry Way, at Hudson's Point, Zynn- 
street. 
IL. 


STREETS FROM F'ROG-LANE, AT THE SOUTH END 


OF THE COMMON, OVER THE MILL-BRIDGE, TO 
LYNN-STREET. 


From Frog-lane to Clark’s-corner, Common: 
street. 


Thence, by Jekyl’s, to the Orange-tree, Tre- 
mount-street. 

To the Mill-bridge, Hanover-street. 

To Clark’s-corner, Middle-street. 


Thence, across Lynn-street, to the sea, North- 
street. 


III. . 
Tue Srreets, LANES, AND ALLEYS, BRANCHING 
FROM THE STREETS ABOVE, RECKONING FROM 
THE SOUTHWARD. . 
(1.) From Orange-street. 
Crossing Orange street, both East and West, 
Castle- street. 


Running North-westerly, by the New Church, 
Harvard- street. 

Opposite to Harvard-street, to the sea, Bennet- 
street. 


The next running East, to the sea, Hollis-street. 


* The streets are reckoned in order, from the § 
to the Northward. , jouthward 
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~The next rinning East, by Loring’s, to the sea, 
Beach-street. 

From Welles’s-corner, West, to the sea, at the 
bottom of the Common, Frog-lane. 

Eliot’s-corner, East, to Windmill Point, Hesex- 
street. : 
(2.) Leading from Newbury-street. 

From Barril’s-corner, West, to the Common, 
Sheaf’s-lane. 

Between Blin’s and Durant’s, North-west, to 
the Common, Hogg-alley. 

From Cowel’s-corner, West, to the Common, 


West-street. 5 
Wheeler’s-corner, East, to Blind-lane, Pond- 


street. 


Ellis’s-corner, North-west, to the Common, | 


Winter-street. 

Bethune’s-corner, East, to the sea, Summer- 
street. 

(3.) Leading from Marlboro’-street. 

From Brisco’s-corner, North-west, to Common- 
street, Rawson's-lane. 

South of Church-corner, Eastwardly, to thé 
sea, Milk-street. . 


From Hallowel’s-corner, in Milk-street, South- 


east, by South Battery, to Gibbs’s-lane, Battery 
March. 


Haugh’s-corner, North-west, to Whetcomb’s- 


corner, School-street. 

Thence, by the North side of the Common, to 
the sea, Beacon-street. 

(4.) Leading from Cornhill. 

From Clark’s-corner, East, to Jolliff's-lane, 
Spring-lane. ; : 

Phillips’s-corner, East, to Mackri’-lane, Wa- 
ter-street. 

Weolsta's Arch, Westward, Savage’s-court. 

Round the Old Church, Church-square. 

From the West end of the Town-house, East, to 
Long-wharf, King- street. 

Deering’s-corner, North-west, to the Orange- 
tree, Quéen-street. 

Thence North, to the end of Cold-lane, by the 
Mill-pond, Sudbury-street. 

The way leading from Bill and Smith’s-corners, 
into Cambridge-street, Hawkins’ s-street. 

(5.) Leading from Dock-square. 

From the Sun Tavern, East, to Merchants’-row, 
Corn Market. ; 

Between Hutchinson’s and Colson’s, to Brattle- 
street Church, thence South to Queen’s-street and 
North to Wing’s Lane, Brattle-street. 

From Pollard’s-corner, in Brattle-street, West, 
to Green & Walker’s-corner, in Queen-street, Hil- 
ler’s-lane. s 

From Brooks's corner, West, to Hanover-street, 
Wing’ s-lane. 

From the Conduit, at Dock Head, North-west, | 
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crossing Hanover-street, to the Mill-pond, Union- 
street. 


(6.) Leading from Ann-street. 


From Pits’s-corner, round on the Dock, to Pits’s- 
| wharf, Fish Market. 
| Wheckley’s Entry, North-west, to Creek-lane, 
Scpttow's-alley. 

Tyler’s-corners to the Wharves, Swing-bridge- 
lane. , 

Simpkin’s-corner, East, to the Wharf, Royal’s- 
alley. 

Tyler’s-corner, West, to Middle-street, Pud- 
dey’s-alley. 

Allen’s-corner, East, to the Wood-wharf, Went- 
worth’s-lane. 

At North end of Ann-street, from the sea, 
| North-west, to the Mill-pond, Cross-street. 
(7.) Leading from Fish-street. 


From Doctor Clark’s-corner, North-west, . to 
Middle-street, Gallop’s-alley. 

Edwards's-corner, North-west, to Middle-street, 
Wood-lane. 

Mountfort’s-corner, by the East side of North 
Church, to Fleet-street, Moon-street. 

Gardner’s-corner, North-west, to the ~ North 
‘Church, Sun-court. 

At the North end of Fish-street, from Scarlet’s- 
wharf, West, to the upper end of Middle-street, 
Fleet-street. 

(8.) Leading from Ship-street. 


From Richards's-corner, West, by New North 
Church, to North-street, Foster-street. 
Bill’s-corner, West, to North-street, White- 
bread-alley. ' 
Salutation Tavern, West, to North-street, Salu- 
tation-alley. 
Parkman’s-corner, West, to North-street, Bat- 
tery-alley. 
(9.) Leading from Lynn-street. 
Through Greenough’s Ship-yard, South-west, 
to Charter-street, Greenough’s-alley. 
From Aves’s-corner, South, to Charter-street, 
Henchman’ s-lane. 
By Williams's, South-west, to Charter-street, 
Sliding-alley. 
From Atkins’s Lime-kiln, South-west, to North 
| Burying-place, Lime-alley. 
From the West end of Lynn-street, round the 
beach, to the Ferry-wharf, Ferry Way. 
(10.) Leading from Hanover-street. 
From Harris’s-corner, North-west, to the Mill- 
pond, Cold-lane. 
Ballantine’s-corner, South, to Fitch’s-corner, in 
Union-street, Marshal’s-lane. 
The Star Tavern, South, to the Mill, Link-alley. 


(11.) Leading from Middle-street. 
From the Mill-bridge, Northerly, to Gee’s-corn- 
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er, in Prince-street, Buck-street. 
Wales’s-corner, to Back-street, Beer: lane. 
Morril’s-corner, North-west, to Charlestown 
Ferry, Prince-street. 
Wadsworth’s-corner, East, tothe North Church, 
Bell-alley. : 
Clark’s-corner, at. the North end of Middle- 
street, North-west, to Salem-street, Bennet-streat. 


(12.) Leading from North-street. 
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From Beacon-street, North-west, to Allen’s Or- 
chard, Davie's-lane. 

From Alford's-corner to Century-hill, Cen- 
tury-street. 

From Beacon-street, Ncrtherly, to Cambridge- 
street, George-street. 

Ways from King-street, Southerly, to Water- 
street: 1. Pudding-lane ; 2. Leveret's-lane; 3. 
Mackril-lane. 


From Maccarty’s-corner, turning into Pudding- 


From Stephens’s-corner, North-west, to Salem- | lane, Ha/f Square-court. 


street, Love-lane. 


From Mackril-lane, East, by Hallowel's-wharf, 


Ransford's-corner, running by North side of@he | to the sea, Crab-lane. 


Burying-place, to Ferry Way, Charter-street. 


From King: street, Northerly, into Dock-square, 


: ae 2 
From Ruck’s-corner, in Charter-street, West, to | 1. Wilson’s-lane; 2. Shrimpton’s-lane. 


Harroa’s-corner, in Prince-street, Salem-street. 
IV. 
OTHER CROSS-STREETS AND LANES. 
(1.) From the South end to Dock-square. 


Leading from Essex-street, 
Beach-street, Ransford’s-lane. 

The next running North, to Pond-street, Short- 
street. 

. Crossing the East end of Essex-street, from 
Hill’s-wharf, North, to Summer-street, South- 
street. 

Leading from Summer-street, from Clark’s-corn- 
er, North-west, to Brown’s-corner, in Milk-street, 
Bishop’s-alley. 

From the New South Church, West, to Pond- 
street, Blind-lane. 

Morey’s-corner, North-east, to Fort-hill, Cow- 
lane. 

The Rope-walk, running North-east, out of 
Summer-street, to Battery March, Belcher’s-lane. 


South-west, to 


The bottom of Summer-street, South, to Wind- | 


mill-point, Sea-street. 


From the ‘bottom of Summer-street, North- | 


east, by the Sea, and running to the Rope-walk, 
Plounder-lane. 

Ways leading from Belcher’s-lane, North, to 
Cow Lane: 1. Crooked-alley; 2. Gray’s-lane; 
8. Tilley’s-lane ; 4. Gridley’s-lane ; 5. Gibbs's- 
lane. 

Ways leading from Cow-lane, North, to Milk- 
street: 1. Long-lane; 2. Atkinson’s-street ; 3. 
Hutchinson’s-street; 4. Oliver-street. 

Ways leading from Long-lane, into Atkinson’s- 
street, Easterly : 1. Round-lane; 2. Bury-street. 

From Round-lane, North, into Bury-street, 
Sister-street. 

From North-east side of Fort-hill, to Battery 
March, Sconce-lane. 

Ways from Milk-street, North, to Water street : 
1. Jolliff’s-lane; 2. Tanner’s-lane; 3. Cooper’s- 
alley. 

From Dummer’s-corner, in School-street, South- 
west, to Rawson’s-lane, Governor's-alley. 





into Corn Market, Peirce’s-alley. 
From Faneuil’s-corner, round to Woodman- 
sie’s-wharf, Merchants’-row. 


| (2.) From the Orange-tree, in Queen-street, to the 


Western part of the Town, leading from Sud- 
bury-street, North-west. 


From Bowdoin’s-corner, 
court. 

Emmons’s-corner, running by the Wind-mill, 
to the sea, Cambridge-street. 

Leading out of Cambridge-street, South-west, 
into Southack’s-court, Stoddard’s-lane. 

The new way, leading North-east, from-Cam- 
bridge-street, by Copelin’s, into Sudbury-street, 
Alden’s-lane. 

From Well’s-corner, North-west, to Barton’s- 
point, Green: street. 

Leading from Oambridge-street, Northerly, in- 
to Green-street : 1. Staniford’s-street; 2. Lynde- 


West, Southack’s- 


| street; 3. Chamber’s-street. 


From Green-street, North-east, to the Mill-pond, 
Gooch-lane. 


(3°) From Dock-square, to the North end, leading 
from Union-street. 


From Royal’s House, West, Minot’s-court. 

Webb’s-corner, East, to Creek-lane, March-lane. 

Bows’s-corner, East, to Creek-lane, Salt-lane. 

From Jephson’s-corner, in Marshal’s-lane, East, 
to Scottow’s-alley, Creek-lane. 

From the North-west end of Cross-street, by the 
Mill-pond side, North, Old Way. 

The space on the South side of the New 
Church, Clark’s-square. 

From Bell-alley-corner, North, to Fleet-street, 
Garden-court. 

From Salem-street, North-west, to Snow-street, 
1. Sheafe-street; 2. Hull-street. 

From Travis’s-corner, in Prince-street, North, 
to Hudson’s-point, Snow-street. 


The number of Streets, 60; Lanes, 41; and 
Alleys, 18; besides Squares, Courts, etc. 
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XL—THE GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN, 1863. 
GENERAL PLEASONTON'S REPORT OF OPER. 
ATIONS OF THE CAVALRY CORPS, ARMY 
OF THE POTOMAC. 
Now FIRST PRINTED, FROM THE ORIGINAL MAN- 
USCRIPT.* 
HEAD-QUARTERS, CAVALRY CoRPs, 


ARMY OF THE PoToMAC, 
August 31, 1863. 


To 
* Brigadier-general 8. WILLIAMs, 
Adjutant-general, Army of the Potomac. 


ENERAL : 

I have the honor to submit the following Re- 
port of the operations of the Cavalry Corps, in 
the late Campaign, including the Battle of Get- 
tysburg, with accompanying Reports of subor- 
dinate commanders :— 

On the twenty-eighth of June, the Army be- 
ing in the vicinity of Frederick, Maryland, the 
Cavalry Corps was placed as follows: The First 
Division (Buford’s) was posted near Middletown, 
covering the left and watching the enemy in the 
direction of Hagerstown. The Second Division 
(Gregg’s) was stationed at different points, from 
Frederick City to Ridgeville, on the Baltimore 
turnpike, covering the right of the Army. The 
Third Division (Kilpatrick’s) was at Frederick 
City, and was assigned to the Corps on that day. 

Orders having been issued for the advance 
of the Army, towards Pennsylvania, on the twen- 
ty-ninth of June, Buford’s Division moved as 


follows, to cover and protect the left flank of | 


the line of march: the Reserve Brigade was de- 
tached, under Brigadier-general Merritt, and 
moved to Mechanicstown, and afterwards to 
Emmettsburg. The First and Second Brigades 
passed through Boonboro, Cavetown, and Mon- 
terey Springs; and encamped near Fairfield, with- 
in a short distance of a considerable force of the 
enemy’s Infantry. On the thirtieth of June, 


these two Brigades moved towards Gettysburg; | 


met two Regiments of Rebel Infantry, with some 
artillery : and, after some skirmishing, not wish- 
ing to use artillery, they turned off and reached 
Gettysburg in the afternoon, just in time to meet 
the enemy entering the town, and to drive him 
back before he secured a position. The enemy 
withdrew in the direction of Cashtown, leay- 
ing his pickets about four and a half miles from 
Gettysburg. 

By day-light, on the first of July, General 
Buford had obtained positive information of the 
enemy’s position and movements, and made his 
dispositions to hold him in check, until the First 


® We are indeb‘ed to our friend, General J. Warts pz 
Prysrse, for the copy from which this article has been 
printed. Enrroz Historica, Magazine. 
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Corps, under Major-general Reynolds, could ar- 
rive upon the field. Between eight and nine 
o’clock in the morning, the rebels advanced with 
superior numbers, on Buford’s position, but were 
gallantly checked in every attempt that was made, 
for more than two hours; when the troops of the 
First and Eleventh Corps began to arrive and to 
relieve the Cavalry from their perilous position. 
The Division continued in the fight, throughout 
the day, displaying great obstinacy in holding 
all their positions and splendid courage and 
skill in their treatment of the rebels. 

@p the second of July, Buford’s Division held 
a position on our left, at Gettysburg, until reliev- 
ed by the Third Corps, when it was directed to 
take post at Westminster, to assist in guarding 
the army-trains, at that point.’ 

On the twenty-ninth of June, Gregg’s Division 
moved by the right-flank of the Army, on West- 


‘minster, covering the country towards York and 


Carlisle, by reconnoissances and patrols. 

Kilpatrick's Division advanced from Frederick 
City, on the twenty-ninth of June, direct to the 
front, on Hanover, by the way of Littlestown. 
On the morning of the thirtieth, they were at- 
tacked by Stuart’s Cavalry, in full force. After 
a gallant fight, the enemy was repulsed, losing 
one battle-flag, and retreated in the direction 
of Carlisle. On the first of July, they were 
pursued as far as Berlin, by the way of Abbotts- 
ville, a detachment under Lieutenant-colonel Al- 
exander, Chief of Staff, proceeding as far as 
Rosstown. Kilpatrick's Division, on the second 
of July, moved towards Gettysburg, from the 
direction of Heidlersburg, to prevent the enemy 
from concentrating his forces by that road and to 
protect our right flank from being turned. Late 
in the afternoon, this Division met the rebel 
Cavalry near Hunterstown ; and, after a spirited 
affair, for two hours, the enemy was driven from 
his position. The Division was then ordered to 
the Two Taverns, which it reached at day-light. 

It being now apparent that the rebel Army in- 
tended making a vigorous attack on the left of 
the position held by our Army, on the heights of 
Gettysburg, General Kilpatrick was directed to 
move to the right of the enemy’s line ; connect 
with Merritt’s Brigade, ordered up from Em- 
mettsburg; and attack the enemy in flank and 
rear, as well as prevent our own flank from being 
turned ; Custer’s Brigade of this Division remain- 
ing on our right flank, in connection with Gener- 
al Gregg. General Kilpatrick did valuable ser- 
vice with the First Brigade, under Genera] Farns- 
worth, in charging the enemy’s Infantry; and, 
with the assistance of Merritt’s Brigade and the 
good execution of their united Batteries, caused 
him to detach largely from his main attack, on 
the left of our line. 

It was in one of these brilliant engagements, 
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that the noble and gallant Farnsworth fell, hero- 
ically leading a charge of his Brigade against 
the rebel Infantry. Gifted, in a high degree, 
with a quick perception and a correct judgment ; 
remarkable for his daring and coolness ; his com- 

rehensive grasp of the situation, on the field of 
battle, and the rapidity of his actions had al- 


ready clistinguished General Farnsworth among | 
In his death was closed a | 


his comrades in arms. 
career that must have won the highest honors of 
his profession. 

On the thirtieth of June, immediately after 
the fight of Kilpatrick, at Hanover, the enemy 
hastily withdrew his forces from York and Car- 


lisle, and began to concentrate on Gettysburg. | 


As soon as this was known, Gregg's Division was 
directed to leave one Brigade, (Huey’s), to cover 
the dépdt at Westminster, and move with the 
two other Brigades towards Gettysburg ; to take 
up a position on the right of our line-of-battle ; 
and to prevent the enemy from turning the flank 
and gaining the rear. 
lished, about noon of the second of July; and 


was at the intersection of the Gettysburg and | 
Hanover-turnpike with the road which ran in | 


rear of our line-of-battle. The enemy attacked 
this point, late in the evening, with two Regi- 
ments deployed, but were compelled to retire. 

On the third of July, Custer’s Brigade of Kil- 
patrick’s Division having occupied the position 
of Gregg’s Division of the day before, the latter 
was posted three-quarters of a mile nearer the 
Baltimore and Gettysburg-turnpike. About noon, 
the enemy threw a heavy force of Cavalry against 
this position, with the intention of gaining ourrear. 
This attack was met and handsomely defeated 
by General Gregg, who reports several fine charg- 
es made by the First Michigan Cavalry, of Cus- 
ter’s Brigade, and the First New Jersey and 
Third Pennsylvania Cavalry, of his own Divis- 
ion. The enemy withdrew frem his position, 
with heavy loss, and evacuated his lines that 
night. Custer’s Brigade then proceeded to join 
its Division, on our left. 

The grand attack of General Lee’s Army, on 
the third of July, on the left of our line at Get- 
tysburg, having been successfully repulsed and 
defeated, orders were given for the Cavalry to 
gain his rear and line of communication, and 
harrass and annoy him, as much as possible, in his 
retreat. Buford’s Division started from West- 
minster ; passed through Frederick City, where 
it was joined by Merritt’s Brigade, from Gettys- 
burg; and proceeded to the vicinity of Wil- 
liamsport, on the sixth of July, where the enemy’s 
pickets were drived in, to within half a mile of 
his trains, at the town. A small train and some 
forty mules were captured ; but the enemy was 
in too strong force to permit farther damage, at 
this point. 


‘ion ; and moved on, towards Monterey. 


This position was estab- | 
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From the seventh to the fifteenth of July, this 
Division had a succession of combats with the 
enemy, the particulars of which are fully given 
in General Buford’s Report. These actions were 
always in owr favor, and showed a decided su- 
periority on the part of our troops. 

Kilpatrick's Division passed through Emmetts- 
burg, on the fourth of July, without halting; 
was joined by Huey’s Brigade of Gregg’s Divis- 
After a 
series of fierce engagements with the enemy’s 
Cavalry, in which this command was always.suc- 
cessful and distinguished, a very large train was 
captured and destroyed, and one thousand, three 
hundred, and sixty prisoners, one battle-flag, and 
a large number of animals taken. 

On the sixth of July, while Buford attacked 
at Williamsport, Kilpatrick's Division attacked 
the enemy at Hagerstown : the particulars of this 
engagement are given in General Kilpatrick’s 
Report. Until the fourteenth of July, this Di- 
vision was posted on the right of the Army, ap 
was constantly engaged with the enemy, as was 
Buford's Division, on the left, and Huey’s Brig- 
ade, of Gregg’s Division, in the center. 

In the pursuit of the enemy, from Gettysburg, 
Gregg'’s Division acted in detachments—Huey’s 
Brigade, as above-mentioned, moved with Kil- 
patrick; Colonel Gregg’s Brigade, of Gregg’s 
Division, followed up the enemy, by the way of 
Cashtown ; came up with him, near Greenwood ; 
found the road filled with broken-down wagons, 
abandoned caissons, and limbers, filled with am- 
munition; a large number of prisoners were cap- 
tured and sent in to Gettysburg; the pursuit was 
continued to Marion and Chambersburg; from 
thence this Brigade rejoined its Division, at Boons- 
boro: Mc Intosh’s Brigade, of Gregg’s Division, 
was placed at Emmettsburg, to prevent any raids 
on our rear by the enemy’s Cavalry: it then 
formed part of General Neill’s command, to fol- 
low up the enemy onthe Fairfield-road, after 
which duty this Brigade joined its Division, at 
Boonsboro. 

On the fourteenth of July, General Gregg, 
with McIntosh’s and Gregg’s Brigades of his 
Division, crossed the Potomac, at Harper’s Ferry, 
and quickly drove a force of the enemy’s Caval- 
ry back upon Charlestown. The entire rebel 
Army having effected a crossing of the Potomac, 
on that day, Gregg was reinforced by Huey’s 
Brigade, and directed to gain the flank and rear 
of the rebels, and harrass them, as much as pos- 
sible. He marched to Sheppardstown; found 
the roads to Martinsburg and Winchester strong- 
ly picketed ; and, Huey’s Brigade not having 
joined him, he awaited until the sixteenth, when 
the enemy attacked him in force. A spirited 
contest was maintained until some time after 
dark, when the enemy withdrew. A large quan- 
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tity of bacon and flour was captured by our troops, 

e Sheppardstown. General Gregg speaks of the 

~_ soldierly qualities exhibited by his officers 
men, on that occasion. 

On the fourteenth of July, both Buford’s and 
Kilpatrick’s Division pursued the rebels to Fal- 
ling Waters, capturing many prisoners: a good 
deal of abandoned property also fell into their 
hands. The enemy’s rear-guard made an obsti- 
nate resistance, near Falling Waters, but was 
dispersed by General Kilpatrick, who took from 
them, among other trophies, three Infantry bat- 
tle-flags. 

On the fifteenth of July, Buford’s and Kilpat- 
rick’s Divisions moved to Berlin, to obtain sup- 
plies. Here the Campaign of Ge sttysburg proper- 
ly ended. The pursuit of the rebel Army, through 
Loudoun-valley, to the Rappannock-river, 
made by the Cavalry, in detachments, of whose 
movements the Reports of the Division and 
Brigade Commanders give full details. 

In reviewing the conduct of the Cavalry Corps 
in this Campaign, it becomes a proud gratifica- 
tion to call the attention of the Major-g general 


Commanding, to the devoted spirit and ‘resolu- | 


tion that animated the officers and men through- 
out all the difficulties, privations, toils, and dan- 


gers they had constantly to meet and which | 


they overcame so gloriously. Nota single mis 
hap occurre: to mar that recollection ‘of their 
noble and brilliant deods. 
* * 
Tam, Ge sneral, 
Very Respectfully, . 
Your Obedient Servant, 
A. PLEASONTON, 
Major-general Commanding. 


XII.—A SCRAP OF INDIAN HISTORY. 
By Hon. J. Romeyn Bropueap,, LL.D. 


The Marquis of Denonville, then French Gov- 
ernor of Canada, having resolved to attack the 
Western New York savages, in the Summer of 
1687, he went up the Saint Lawrence, with a colo- 
nial force, to Catarauqui, or what is now known 
as Kingston. The French expedition proceeded 
along the Southern shore of Lake Ontario, to 
keep the Iroquois doubtful which of their na- 
tions was to be attacked, After a week’s coast- 
ing, it landed at ‘‘ Ganniag-atorontagouat,” or 
what is aow called “ Irondequoit-bay,” in ee 
roe-county, the literal meaning of which, 


English, appears to be “* Opening from ne 
‘ Lake. ” 


* At our re nest, Hon, Jo ohn Romeyn Brodhead allows us 
to print, in this number of the Historica MaGazrvz, ap 
extract Seema a Chapter in the forthcoming second volume 
of his History of the State of New York. —Ep. Hist. Mac. 


was | 
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Having palisaded their enc’.apment—which 
was named ‘‘ The Fort of the Sands,” and gar- 
risoned by four hundred men—the French pushed 
southward along Irondequoit-bay, through the 
superb ‘‘ oak openings” of Monroe and Ontario- 
counties. After passing two defiles, the expedi- 
tron reached a third, near the Seneca village of 
‘* Kohoseraghe,” or Saint James, not far from 
what is now Victor, in Ontario-county. The 
Senecas had meanwhile sent away their women, 
children, and old men, to Cayuga and to a lake 
‘*to the Southward of their Castles.” About 
five hundred—among whom were several wives 
who would not leave their husbands—remained 
in ambuscade near Gannagaro; and, as the 
French came on, they received them with a war- 
whoop and a fire of musketry. The European 
Regulars, unused to warfare with the American 
savages, were thrown into disorder. Instead of 
pushing on, as their Indian allies advised, the 
French halted on the battle-field. The next day, 
they marched into the deserted and burned vil- 
lage of Gannagaro. Two old Senecas, who had 
been left behind, were shrived by the Father 
Bruyas, and then cooked and eaten by the 
French savages. All the maize that could be 
found was destroyed. Gandagaraé, or Saint 
Michael, was visited in the same manner. The 
invaders then moved their camp to the great 
Seneca village of ‘‘ Theodehacto,” or Totiakto, 
or Conception, on a bend of the Honeyoye- 
creek, near what is now West Mendon, in Mon- 
roe-county. Here a pompous ‘“ Act of posses- 
‘*sion” of all the Seneca’s lands, ‘* conquered 
‘*in the name of his Majesty,” was attested by 
the chief officers of the French expedition. At 
the gate of the small village of Gannounata, or 
Gannondata, near East Avon, in what is now 
Livingston-county, were found the English 
arms, which Dongan had caused to be placed 
there, in 1684. After destroying all the Indian 
corn they could find, and a *‘ vast quantity” of 
hogs, the French -expedition returned to Ironde- 
quoit without meeting any more Iroquois war- 
riors. Thus far Denonville had only irritated 
the Senecas, but had not humbled the brave red 
Americans who had fatally disordered his discip- 
lined European troops ; whose wooden villages 
could soon be rebuilt ; and whose yellow maize 
would spring again in quick : abundance through- 
out the fertile valley of the Genesee. If he had 
been a Géneral, he would have pursued the re- 
treating Senecas, eastward, among the Cayugas 
and the Onondagas; and might have crushed 
the Iroquois. Instead of this, he sent back a 
part of his force to Cataracouy, and went with 
the rest to the East bank of the Niagara-river, 
where he built a palisaded fort, on the spot 
which La Salle had appropriated, in the Winter of 
1678, and had named the ‘*Fort de Conty.” It 
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was ‘the most beautiful, most pleasing, and 
‘*most advantageous site on the whole of Lake 
‘* Ontario.” An.‘ Act’. was drawn up, declaring 
that La Salle’s previous possession was ‘‘ reiter- 
*‘ated anew,” in the name of Louis. The Fort at 
Niagara was mounted with some small cannon ; 
and the Ohevalier de la Troye was left in com- 
mand of the garrison of one hundred men, with 
the Sieur des Bergéres as his Lieutenant. Lam- 
berville was appointed Chaplain. Denonville 


then returned to Montreal, by way of Cataracouy, 
where he left another garrison of one hundred 
men, in charge of D’Orvilliers. 


XII.—A NAVAL HISTORY OF RHODE 
ISLAND. 


By Hon. Jonn Russevt BarRTLetr.* 
bi 


War wits HoLuanp. PRIVATEERS SENT FROM 
NEWPORT AGAINST THE Dutcu, 1653. Prov- 
IDENCE REMONSTRATES AGAINST THE GRANT- 
ING OF PrIVATEERS’ ComMIssIoNs. GOVERN- 
oR SruyvEsANtT OF NEW YORK THREATENS 
TO MAKE REPRISALS. DUTCH VESSELS ILLE- 
GALLY CAPTURED AND CONDEMNED. CROM- 
WELL CLAIMS THE STATE'S SHARE OF THE 
PRIZE-MONEY. SEIZURE OF THE. SLOOP Desire, 
or Prymourn, By Capratn Mayo. A.Com- 
MISSION SENT TO RHODE IsLAND TO ENQUIRE 
UNDER WHAT AUTHORITY PRIVATEERS' Com- 
MISSIONS HAD BEEN GRANTED. 


The earliest mention, in the Colonial Records 
of Rhode Island, of a movement for fitting out 
vessels-of-war, is in the. year 1653, at which time 
Great Britain was at war with Holland. At the 
General Court of Trials, held at Newport, in 
May of this year, Privateers’ Commissions were 
given to Captain John Underhill, William Dyre, 





and Edward Hull, with power ‘‘ to gor against 
‘*the Dutch, or any enemies of y* “'ommon- 
‘* wealth of England.” In granting these Com- | 
missions, they had in view the affording aid to | 
the English Colonies on Long Island, as well as | 
the taking of the vessels of the enemy. It was 
ordered that the force to be sent to Long Island, 


* We have pleastire in presenting the first of a series of 
yepets on the history of the naval operations of Rhode Is- 
and, from the earliest period, from the pen of her distin- | 
guished Secretary of State. | 
The series will extend through several numbers, possibly 
through those of the entire year; and its great interest, to | 
all classes of readers. and its importance as valuable ma- | 
terial for history, will secure for it a hearty welcome | 

among our readers. 

It was originally written for The Providence Journal, 
and published therein; bnt it will now receive the | 
corrections and improvements which subsequent years of | 
study enable its author to give toit; and it will thus ac- 
quire new interest and become, essentially, a series of orig- 
mal papers. Enprror Histortoat MaGazine. 
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‘* shall have two great guns and what murtherers 
‘*are with us on promise of returning them at y°* 
* due valuation, and to be improved by instruc- 
‘tions given by this Assemblie’s authoritie ; 
‘*provided they engage to the Commonwealth 
‘*and conform by subscription to doe their ut- 
‘*most to set themselves against all the enemies 
‘‘of the Commonwealth of England, and to of- 
** fend them as they shall be ordered.” 

For the trial of prizes brought in, the general 
officers, with three Jurors, were to constitute the 
Court. The President of the Assembly and two 
Assistants were empowered to fix the time for the 
trial of prizes; and in case any of the Jurors 
failed to appear, the number was to be made up 
in Newport, where the Court was to be held. 
Power was also-given to the President and four 
Assistants, (any three of them concurring) to 
grant Commissions against any of the enemies of 
the Commonwealth. The Towns of Providence 
and Warwick were empowered to hold similar 
Courts to those held at Newport, from either of 
which appeal was to be had to the General As- 
sembly. 

It would appear that the Towns of Providence 
and Warwick did not entirely coincide with 
those of Newport and Portsmouth, in issuing 
Commissions to Privateers, to cruise against the 
Dutch, even though they had been granted ‘‘ by 
** virtue of a Commission from the Right Honor- 
‘able the Council of State.” Ata meeting of 
Commissioners from Providence and Warwick, 


| held at the former place, in the June following, 


a Remonstrance was drawn up to be sent to the 


| Towns, chiefly against the Commission granted to 


William Coddington, as Governor of Rhode Is- 
land, whereby the Towns of Newport and Ports- 
mouth ‘‘ were disjointed from the Collonie of 
‘* Providence Plantations.” In this, they say that 
their efforts to retinite Portsmouth and Newport 
with them, have been in vain. *‘ The inhabi- 
‘‘tants of the said two Towns, have, as we are 
‘*informed, in the name or by the authoritie of 
‘*the Collonie of Providence Plantations, grant- 
‘ed and given unto John Underhill, Edward Hull, 
‘*and William Dyre, Commissions tending to War, 
‘* which is like, for aught we see, to set all New 
‘* England on fire, for the event of War is various 


| ‘fand uncertaine; and, although the honored 
| ** Council of State’s direction to us is to offend 


‘the Dutch as we shall think necessary, yet we 
** know not for what reason, or for what cause 
‘the said inhabitants of the Island have given 
‘*forth the said Commission. Therefore, we are 
‘* enforced thus to declare, that:if the said Island 
‘*shall attempt to engage us with them in the 
‘*said Commissions, or in any other like proceed- 
‘ings, and shall use any force or violence upon 
‘us on that account, that we will address our- 
‘*selves immediately to England, to petition for 
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‘*their Honors’ further directions unto us, which 
**they have pleased to intimate in their Honors’ 
‘* pleasure, by the hand of William Dyre; for 
** we are resolved to use our utmost endeavor to 
‘*free ourselves from all illegal and unjust pro- 
‘** ceedings.” It was further ordered, that those 
who owned the Commissions before mentioned, 

ted in the name of Providence Plantations, 
shall have no liberty to act until they have given 
satisfaction to the Towns of Providence and War- 
wick. Conceiving, too, that the Colony was in 
imminent danger, they adjourned until two Com- 
missioners should see cause to call the Court to- 
gether. No injury seems to have arisen to the 
Colony from the warlike steps taken against the 
Dutch, as we find that, in the following year, ves- 
sels had been engaged in trading with them. 

In 1653, Samuel Mayo, Mariner, of Barnstable, 
in Plymouth Colony, complained to the Commis- 
sioners, that his vessel, the Desire, had been un- 
lawfully seized by Thomas Baxter, under order 
of a Commission from Rhode Island. This ves- 
sel had been engaged in transporting the goods 
of William Leverich, of Sandwich, to Oyster Bay, 
on Long Island, within the English limits, where 
he was about to settle. She had also landed 
some cattle at Hempstead, on that Islan. 

The Commissioners of the United Colonies, in 
consequence of this complaint, sent Captain Wil- 
liam Hudson to the Governor of Rhode Island, 
with orders to enquire by what Commission their 
agents make such seizures, which disturb the 
peace of the Colonies ; by whom it was granted; 
and whether it was under the seal of the Com- 
monwealth of England. The agent was further 
directed to write down all the answers to these 
questions, that he ‘‘neither mistake or forget 
“any part of it;” and also to ascertain to what 
extent, and by whom, these Commissions had 





been granted ; and in what relation Rhode Island 
stood with Providence and Warwick Planta- 
tions. \ 


II. 


Toe DvuTcH SEND TWO VESSELS TO SEIZE 
CAPTAIN BAXTER’'S PRIVATEER, LYING AT Fatr- 
FIELD. DUTCH VESSELS PROHIBITED FROM | 
ENTERING ANY HARBOR OF THE CONFEDERATE | 
CoLontes. GOVERNOR EASTON’S REPLY TO 
THE CoMMISSIONERS. WAR BETWEEN GREAT | 
Bkrrarin anD HoLuanp, IN 1672. A Durc# | 
FLEET RETAKES NEw York. © ALARM OF | 
Newport. THE CoLONY ARMS ITSELF. Na- |! 
VAL OFFICE ESTABLISHED IN NEWPORT, IN 
1684. Errorts oF GREAT BRITAIN TO 8UP- | 
PREss RuopE IsLaANnp PRIVATEERS. THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY ENACT LAWS FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF Prracy. GOVERNOR CRANS- | 
TON REPLIES TO THE BOARD OF TRADE, IN 
ANSWER TO ITS CHARGES AGAINST THE COLONY. 
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PERSONS CHARGED WITH PIRACY, ARRESTED, 
PROCLAMATION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
IN RELATION TO PRIVATEERS AND PIRATES. 
RANDOLPH MAKES A COMPLAINT AGAINST THE 
Conony. THE Boarp or TRADE NOT SATIS- 
FIED WITH THE VINDICATION OF GOVERNOR 
CRANSTON, DEMAND FURTHER INFORMATION. 


Great was the consternation of the renowned 
Peter Stuyvesant, the Governor of New Amster- 
dam, when news was brought him that a vessel 
trading with that Colony had been seized by ap 
impudent English Privateer, from the neighbor- 
ing Colony of Rhode Island. Weil was the 
term ‘‘headstrong” applied by the truthful 
historian of New Amsterdam, Diedrick Knick- 
erbocker, to the worthy Dutch Governor ; for we 
learn that his ire was raised ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the dangers attending a voyage through the 
dreaded Hell Gate, to reach Long Island Sound, 
he ordered two vessels to be at once fitted out 
with such warlike implements as, the people were 
wont to use,and, with one hundred and fifty men, 
to seize the offending vessel, which then lay 
in the harbor of Fairfield. The Commissioners 


| of the United Colonies, alarmed at this proceed- 


ing, issued an Order that all Dutch ships be pro- 
hibited coming into any harbor belonging to any 
of the Confederate Colonies, without a License 
from the Governor or some Magistrate of the 
Colony. ‘Any vessel that entered an English 
Colony after the issuing of the Order, was to be 
notified by a Magistrate or military ofticer to de- 
part, failing to do which, within six hours, she 
was liable to be seized. The two Dutch vessels, - 
lying off Fairfield, were notified to depart within 
the same time or be liable to seizure and confisca- 
tion. ; 

Governor Easton, in reply to the message sent 
him by the Commissioners, through Lieutenant 
Hudson, to know by what authority the Colony 
of Rhode Island had granted Commissions to 
Privateers and raised such a turmoil among 
their quiet neighbors of New Amsterdam, sent 
the following letter :* 


‘* Newport, September 16, 1653. 

‘* HONORED GENTLEMEN :—The Council not be- 
‘*ing present, nor without much difficulty could 
‘*be, therefore, for myself, being desirous to be 
‘*inoffensive to your honored authority, which I 
**know is the mind of our Colony, induseth meto 
‘* petition your Wisdoms for a favorable construc- 
‘* tion of our proceedings who are far from counte- 
‘*nancing any incivility, much lessinsolency, of any 
‘* of ours; hoping that we shall approve ourselves. 
‘* as to the supreme authority of the State of Eng- 
‘land, unto whom we are responsible; so also 
‘*unto your Wisdoms, in all serviceable humanity. 

‘“‘That, by our authority, received from the 
‘*Right Honorable the Council of State, any 
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‘* offences, duly given, I presume not ; and hoping 
‘that your Wisdoms will not impute particular 
‘*men’s extravagancies to us, being ignorant there- 
‘*of, but rather suspend ; and for sending a copy 
‘tof our Commission, I have no Commission, and 
‘* therefore desire to be excused. Yet this much I 


‘*shall presumeto inform youringenuities, that we | 


‘* are authorized to offend the enemies of the Com- 
‘‘monwealth of England, as we shall see neces- 
‘* sary; and against them only are our Commissions 
‘* granted, and so is Baxter authorized ; and, as I 


‘remember, for the Records are not with me, heis | 


‘* prohibited to pass into the Dutch jurisdiction till 
‘* further orders be given. He is also bound to 
‘* bring his prizes, so taken, into our harbor, for 
‘*trial and that the State’s part may be secured ; it 
‘* being so joined on us by the supreme authority, 
** unto which we are also required to render an ac- 
‘* count of our proceedings, which we have done, 
‘**and unto whose right wise censure we submit. 
‘*Thus presuming to trouble your Wisdoms with 
‘my rude lines, and desiring that your grave coun- 


‘*sels may produce glory to God, grace among | 
‘men, and honor to our illustrious mother State, | 


‘*this is the true desire of your servant, 
“Nicnoutas Easton. 


‘*T shall readily acquaint our Council with your 
‘* desires, the first opportunity.” 

It is evident from this letter, that Rhode Island 
had uno authority or right, either by her Charter 
or Instructions, to issue Commissions to Priva- 
teers : indeed the King and his Ministers disavow 
allsuch right, as will shortly appear. 

Mr. Mayo, the owner of the vessel seized, ac- 
companied Lieutenant Hudson to Rhode Is- 
land, for the purpose of getting her released ; 


but the authorities took no notice of his com- | 


plaint. The Commissioners, however, finding 
Mayo could obtain no redress from Rhode Island, 
ordered a Stay of Proceedings on his giving 


bonds to pay all damages, in case the vessel | 


should, on trial, be adjudged a lawful prize, un- 
der any Commission issued by Providence Plan- 
tations, by authority of the Commonwealth. 

In 1672, the breaking out of the War again, 
between Great Britain and Holland, aroused the 
American Colonies to renewed action. On the 
thirtieth of July, of the following year, the 
Dutch arrived with a large fleet, and re-took 
New York. Rhode Island became much alarmed 


at this success of their old enemy ; and, fearing 


that an attack on Newport would follow, imme- 
diately organized military companies and took 
such other precautionary measures as seemed 
necessary in the emergency; but there is no re- 
cord of apy naval exploits. The probability is 
that the Dutch, having a considerable fleet, had 
complete command of the adjacent waters. 

At the M1y Session of the General Assembly, 
held in Newport, in 1682, an Act was passed es- 
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tablishing a Naval Officein Newport, in which alk 
masters of vessels were ‘‘ required, upon their ar- 
‘*rival, tomake entry of them and their loading,” 
and to give bond, as required by Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

At the June Session, 1684, a letter to the Gov- 
ernor was read, from Sir Lionel Jenkins, one of 
the King’s principal Secretaries, with a Proclam- 
|ation for the suppressing of Privateers and 
Pirates which had infested the seas and involved. 
Great Britain in serious controversies with nations. 
with which she was at peace. This Proclamation 
was published in Newport, by the beat of the 
| drum; and the Recorder was ordered to read it in 
| three of the most public places there. The As- 
sembly, in consequence, passed an Act, in the 
Preamble of which it is asserted that his Majes- 
ty’s subjects ‘‘have and do continually go off 
‘* from the Colony unto foreign Princes’ services, 
‘*and sail under their Commissions, contrary to 
‘*their duty and good allegiance, and by fair 
‘*means cannot be restrained from.so doing.” 

This Act made it felony for any person, inhab- 
iting or belonging to the Colony, to serve in any 
hostile manner under any foreign Prince or Poten- 
tate in amity with His Majesty, without a License 
from theGovernor. It was further ordered, that 
all treasons, piracies, murders, etc., committed: 
on the high seas, or in any haven, creek, etc., 
shall be tried the same as if such offence had 
been committed upon the land, before the Court 
of Admiralty. It was also made a crime for 
any one, knowingly, to entertain, conceal, trade, 
or hold correspondence with, any one supposed 
to be Pirates or connected with Privateers. 

There evidently was reason for the enactment 
of this law, not only that the Colonists had en- 
| gaged in the service of foreign powers, but that 
} they had given countenance, if not protection, 

to Privateers which had entered the waters of 
Narragansett-bay, for we find that numerous 
| complaints were made to the Government to this 
| effect. In a letter from the Board of Trade to 
| the Governor and Company of Rhode Island, 
| dated the ninth of February, 1696-7 they say 
that they have received such complaints, and that 
many persons have deserted their homes and: 
joined Privateers, to the great dishonor of the 
English nation. They also direct that, in future, 
| **no Pirate or Sea-robbers be anywhere sheltered 
| ‘*or entertained, under the severest penaltics.’” 
In the trial of Avery’s crew, in London, for Pi- 
racy, it was-stated that ‘‘ Rhode Island was a 
‘* place where Pirates are ordinarily too kindly en- 
‘*tertained ;” and that several Privateers, whose 
names were mentioned, among them William 
Mayes, were actually fitted out in the Colony. 

Governor Cranston, in reply to the Board of 
Trade, says ‘‘that things are misrepresented to 
‘*His Majesty and your Lordships, and that the 
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** Government of Rhode Island wasnever concern- 
“fed in, nor countenanced, any such things ;” 
“that Mayes, the Pirate alluded to, ‘‘had his 
“** Clearance from the Custom-house at Newport, 
‘*to go on a trading voyage to Madagascar, 
“** with alawful Commission from theGovernment, 
‘**to fight the French, His Majesty's enemies ; 
**and the best information we have is, that Cap- 
**tain Avery and his men plundered him. And 
** we very, much suspect, too, that they have de- | 
**stroyed him and his company, for none of | 
‘*them are yet returned ; nor has any news been 
** yet received of said Mayes, or any of his par- | 
**ty.” The Governor further says: ‘* Upon 
“**the receipt of your lines and the mandates 
“from His Majesty, the General Assembly im- 
“* mediately issued a Proclamation for the ap- 
** prehending of all persons suspected of Piracy, a 
**copy of which Proclamation is herewith en- 
**closed to your Lordships; and, furthermore, 
**that we have seized two persons and their 
**moneys, Robert Munday and George Cutler, 
‘*who, upon examination, do deny that they 
‘have been further than Madagascar. But we 
‘*shall endeavor to search out the truth, and 
‘* bring them to a trial,” etc., etc. 
The following is an extract from this docu- 
‘ment : ; 


** Proclamation of the Rhode Island Assembly 


**concerning Piracy. 


‘*Whereas, his most gracious Majesty, William 
“*the Third, over England, Scotland, France and 
‘*Treland, King, hath formerly sent unto His 
“* Majesty’s Government, a Proclamation for the 
** seizing ofall Pirates, and especially Henry Avery 
**and hiscompany, whereupon this His Majesty’s 
“* Government did forthwith cause said Proclam- 
‘*ation to be published throughout the Colony, and | 
‘* did take care for the search and the apprehend- | 
“ing of them, if within the Colony. And now, 
**there being information that several persons | 
‘*have lately arrived here, who are justly sus- 
‘** pected, by their great quantities of foreign 
**coin an East India goods, to be robbers upon 
** the high seas,” ** ‘* we, His Majesty’s General 
‘** Assembly of the Colony of Rhode Island, do 
‘*order and require all Magistrates and ministers 
“*of justice, both civil and military, to do their | 
‘*utmost endeavors for apprehending such sus- | 
** pected Pirates, that they may be brought to | 
**condign punishment ; and also to prohibit all 
** persons within this said Colony from entertain- 
‘*ing the said snspected Pirates or their goods ; 
‘* but, on the contrary, they are strictly required 
‘forthwith, upon the discovery of the said 
“*persons or goods, to give notice thereof to some 
** person in authority ; and, upon neglect thereof, 
“* orupon due proof made, that any person or per- 


| affairs, from Boston. 





“*sons, as aforesaid, do connive at or entertain 
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‘any of the said suspected persons, and do not 
‘* discover the same as aforesaid, they shall be 
‘* proceeded against as abettors and confederates 
* with them.” 

A few weeks after Governor Cranston had 
written to the Board of Trade, Mr. Edmund 
Randolph addressed the Board, on Rhode Island 
He says that not long be- 
fore he came to Rhode Island, ‘‘ eight Pirates 
‘came from Fisher's Island with a great deal of 
‘“money and East India commodities, which 
“they brought in their brigantine from Mada- 
‘*gascar, now lying in New York. That six of 
‘* these men escaped to Boston, with their goods 
‘and money; but that Robert Munday and 
‘*George Cutler were seized, and about £1,500 
‘taken from them, which money was re- 
‘“tained by the Governor” {Haston.] That they 
were put in prison, and, soon after, by the Govern- 
or’s order, admitted to bail, one of the Govern- 
or’s uncles, Gresham Clarke, being their securi- 
ty. Randolph further asserts that these men 
made their escape, ‘‘ leaving their money to be 
‘*shared by the Governor and his two uncles, 
‘*who have been very great gainers by the Pi- 
‘* rates who have visited Rhode Island; and 
‘*that three or four vessels have been fitted out 
‘‘here for the Red Sea.” He also asserts that 
several officers of the Government have enriched 
themselves by countenancing Pirates; and that 
the Deputy-governor, John Greene, had granted 
a Commission to one of the Pirates, without any 
security given by the Master. In a fortnight, 
Randolph says, he has been informed that the 
Governor of Rhode Island intends to appoint ‘a 
Court for the trial of Munday and Cutler and, if 
no one appears to prosecute them, to acquit them 
and deliver them their money. 

Governor Easton, in a declaration, states that 
John Greene of Warwick, while Deputy- govern- 
or, gave a Commission to John Bankes, a Priva- 
teer, who had come into Newport with Thomas 
Tew, as he, Easton, had refused then: a Commis- 
sion ‘‘to go out on any such designs as they 
‘** went upon.” 

The Board of Trade was not satisfied with 
the explanations made by the Governor and 


| General Assembly of Rhode Island, and address- 


ed them the following Dispatch, in reply : 


** To the Honorable the Governor and Oompany 
‘* of His Majesty's Colony of Rhode Island, in 
** America : 


‘¢ GENTLEMEN— We have received a letter from 
‘‘you, dated the 8th of May last, in answer to 
‘‘what we writ you the 9th of February, 1696-7, 
‘*upon which we cannot but observe the long in- 
‘*terval between the date of our said letter and 
‘* your answer; especially knowing certainly by the 
‘*receipt of one of your officers, that our said letter 
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** did lay some months unanswered in your hands. 

‘The subject of your letter is principally in 
** vindication of your conduct, in relation to Pira- | 
**cies and Pirates; for which end you send us 
** copies of an Act and Proclamation made by that 
‘*Government, about these matters, and further | 
**seem to say that the Colony of Rhode Island 
‘* was never concerned in countenancing any such 
‘*persons or things. And upon the naming of 
‘* William Mays, as a person said to have been 
‘* guilty of Piracy, you answer, that he had his 
‘clearings from your Custom House, to go ona 
“trading voyage to Madagascar, with a lawful | 
**Commission to fight against the French, bis Ma- 
‘*jesty’s enemies. 

‘¢ All this is very well, and therefore, in order to 
“your more full and perfect vindication from the 
*faspersions that have been, and are still, cast upon 
**that Colony and Government, our Commission | 
‘obliging us to inquire into the true circum- 
**stances of these mattersthroughout all his Majes- 
*‘ty’s Plantations, and you offering the instance of 
** William Mays's Commission as a proof of the 
** legality of your proceedings, we are very desir- 
**ous to see the copies of all such like private 
“*Commissions which have been granted at any 
**time, during the late War, by the Governor or 
** Deputy-governor of that Colony, to any person 
** whatsoever; as also copies of the bonds given 
‘*by all such Privateers, upon their receiving their 
**respective Commissions. And we accordingly | 
‘require you, forthwith, upon the receipt hereof, 
‘to send on true and atithentic copies of all the 
** said Commissions and Bonds. 

** You write also, in your foresaid letter, that | 
** you had seized two persons and their money (by | 
**name Robert Munday and George Cutler), who | 

**denied, upon examination, that : they had been | 
‘any further than Madagascar : and that you in- 
“tended to bring them to a trial, and would then 
‘*give us an account. We wish you had seized | 
**also the other six of their comrades, who were 
‘*under the same suspicion, and the East India 
‘* goods and the money that they had with them. 
(, But, however, since thesetwo arein custody, and 

** vou promise to give us a particular account, we 
‘* desire and require you to do itaccordingly. That | 
**is to say : that you send us, without delay, au- | 
“‘thentic copies of all the proceedings relating | 
**unto them, from first to last, viz : their examin- | 
“‘ations, imprisonment without bail or mainprize, | 
“according to the tenor of your forementioned | 
‘* Act ;_ or, if they were admitted to bail, copies 
“of the evidence upon which that was allowed, 

**and of the security given for their appearance, 
** together with a full account of their trial and 
‘*sentence, and of the circumstances, and persons, 
** and things, that relate to this matter. 

‘* Your full and explicit answer to these things, 
“will tend much to your justification, and we 
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‘therefore expect you will dispatch it with all 
‘* possible diligence. In the mean time, hid you 
‘* heartily farewell. ‘* J. BRIDGEWATER, * 

‘¢ Pu. Meapows. 

‘* JNO. POLLEXFEN. 

‘* ABR. HILL. 

‘“WHITEHALL, October the 25th, 1698.” 
(To BE CONTINUED. | 


XIV.—UNPUBLISHED PAPERS, FROM VA- 
RIOUS SOURCES. 
1.—Governor Clinton to Major Newbank.* 
Fort RENSELAER 11 O'clock 20% October. 


Str, 


It is proposed to send a small Party across the 
Country to destroy the Enemys Boats which we 
are well informed are sunk at this End of Onon- 
daga Lake. I think you told me that you was 


| well acquainted with che nearest and best Route 


to that Place and that you would be willing to 
conduct a Party for that Purpose. I therefore 
wish you to wait on Gen! Renselaer & Col! Du 


| Bois with the Bearer Major Woolsey & confer on 


this subject that a proper Party may be despatch- 
ed without loss of time for this service. 
Iam your most obed' serv‘ 
GEO CLINTON. 
Maj’ NEwBANnK. 


| 2.—General Robert Howe to Governor Clinton. 


West Pornt, 8 June, 1781. 
| DEAR Sir, 

Capt. Stephens has applied to me for a Flag 
to go down to New Rochelle. As I have made 
| ita Rule not to give this Permission to the Citi- 
zens of the State without their having the appro- 
bation of Civil Authority, I have referred him 
to your Excellency, & in order to save him the 
trouble of coming to me again have taken the 
Liberty to enclose you a Letter to the Officer 


| Commanding on the Lines, to grant him a Flag, 


which your Excellency will please deliver to the 
| Captain or suppress as He has, or has not your 
approbation. 
I have the Honor to be 
with the greatest Respect & Regard 
Dear Sir 
Your Excellencys : 
most obedient Servant 
Rosert Howe. 


3.—General Gates to Governor Clinton. 


HEAD QUARTERS, PEEKSKILL, June 29, 1778. 
9 O'clock P.M. 
Sir, 
Inclosed I have the Honor of transmitting to 


- ~* From No. 1, to No. 10, are from originals belonging to 
Charles L Bushnell, Esq., of New York City. 


, 
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your Excellency a Copy of a Letter I rec* this 
afternoon from General Washington. 

I should be extremely happy to see your Ex- 
cellency, with all the Force you can collect, as 
soon as circumstances will permit. 

At two O'clock in the morning, I shall march, 
with the Troops at this Post, for the White 
Plains. 

I beg your Excellency will acquaint Judge 
Jay, in answer to his Letter which I, this moment 
received, that the present situation of the Army 
puts it out of my Power to inform Miss Bayard 
exactly of the Time, she and her Brother can be 
permitted to go to New York—she may however 
rest satisfied that this Indulgence will be grant- 
ed them, as soon as it can be done consistent 
with the Good of the service. 

I am Sir, 
Your most obedient 
Humble Servant 
Horatio GaTEs. 


His Excellency 
Governor CLINTON. 





4.— Colonel Marinus Willett to Governor Clin- | 
ton. 


Atpany 16% June 1783. 
Sr, 

Mr. Mather Patau a Gentleman who left 
Canada about the time our army retreated from 
that Province and has since served several Cam- 
paigns as a Subaultern officer in our army is de- 
sirous of going to Canada on business fur him- 
self. He has requestedme to apply to your Ex- 
cellency for a pass for that purpose. Should 
therebe no Impropriety in Gratifying Mr. Patau, 
I would wish to be furnished with a pass for | 
him from your Excellency. 

I have the honor to be your Excellencies most 
obedient and humble Serv‘ 

M. Wier. 
His Excellency 
Governor CLINTON. 


[Addressed :] Public Service. 


His Excellency Governor CLiInTon, 
favoured by Poughkeepsie, 
Jeremiah N. Renselaer, Esq. 





5.—From Governor Edmund Randolph to Gov- 
ernor George Clinton. 


RicumonpD December 1, 1786. 


Sr 
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an effort to support our general Government 
which is now reduced to the most awful crisis, 
permit me to solicit your Excellency’s coopera- 
tion at this trying moment. 
I have the honor to be 
Your Excellency’s 
most Obed‘ Hble Serv‘ 
Epm? RANDOLPH. 





6.—From General Heath to Governor George 
Clinton. 


HEADQUARTERS HIGHLANDS, 
November 29", 1781. 
Srr, 

Dick, a negro man belonging to John Hunt of 
Frog’s-neck and Cats, belonging to Gideon Palm- 
er, a refugee officer, left their masters on Sat- 
urday last, and have come here, as they say, be- 
cause they were called upon to carry arms and do 
military duty. They are forwarded to your Ex- 
cellency to be disposed of as you may think 
proper. 

I have the honor to be 
with the highest respect- 
Your Excellency’s 
most obedient servant, 
W. Heara. 
P.S. 

Inclosed is a letter addressed to Mr 
Terbos, brought up by the flag, captain 
Jackson, who carried down Mrs Colden 
By this letter it seems 
Terbos has been in New York, but 
when Ido not know. W. 

His Excellency 
Governor CLINTON. 
[ Addressed :} 
on public service 
His Excellency 
Governor CLINTON 
Poughkeepsie 
. 


W. Hears. 





7.—From Aaron Burr to G. A. Shufeldt. 


i, 


On Board the Steam Boat Kent bound 
to Albany. 7 Aug. 1825. 


I am greatly obliged to you, My pEar Srr, for 
your punctual attention to my request respecting 
my Ward Miss Eden, Your letter of the 28% 
July was duly received and I have delayed fer a 
whole Week my Journey northward in the hope 





I feel a peculiar satisfaction in forwarding to 
your Excellency the inclosed Act of Legislature, 
As it breathes a spirit truly federal and contains 


of receiving the promised communication from 
your Reverend Friend—but nothing has yet 
been heard from him & I am obliged to be at 
Utica on tuesday the 9 & propose to remain 
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there until the tuesday following (16%) Please 
to address aline to me at that place advising me 
of the final determination of the holy man. The 
young Lady is with me & T shall not seek any 
other establishment for her until your answer or 
that of the Rev‘ D* shall be received. 

If I can be useful to you at Utica, you may 
command me. 

Very respectfully 
Y* ob‘ S* 
A. Burr. 
Georce A. Suuretpr, Esq. 


Il. 


Utica 17 Aug. 1825. 
Ds Sir, 

Having heard nothing from you, since our in- 
terview at Albany, respecting the disposition of 
your rev‘ friend concerning my Ward Miss Eden, 
I take the liberty of troubling you Again, merely 
to say, that I propose to leave this place tomor- 
row morning for Albany—there to remain till 
the morning of tuesday the 23¢, before which 
time I shall hope to receive from you a line ad- 
dressed to me at Albany advising me of the de- 
termination of the holy man. 

The Court have gone through the Calendar !— 
every cause having been called & either argued, 
submitted, defaulted, or passed, no one answer- 
ing on either side. 

Very respectfully 
Y* Ob S 
A. Burr. 
Gro, A. SHureipr, Esq. 


IIL. 
1 Sep. 1825. 
Dr. Sr, 

I write from on board a Steam Boat on my 
way to Albany merely to say that I shall remain 
there till Sunday when, if nothing shall be heard 
from Dr P. it is my intention to return with Miss 
Eden to New York. 

With many thanks for the very kind interest 
which you have taken in this negociation. 

I am respectfully 
Y' ob St 
A. Burr. 
Gro. A. SHUFELDT, Esq. 


[Addressed :} 
Gro. A. SHUFELDT, Esq. 
Red Hook. 


8.—From Gouverneur Morris. 


Fisnxitt, 6 Jany 1777. 
DEAR GEN" 
Livingston at the Request of a number of 
members hath written you their thanks for your 
agreable Intelligence. We intend publishing an 
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accurate account of the various successes since 
crossing the Delaware in our Retreat and there- 
fore wish you would send us all the Intelligence 
in your Power for that Purpose. But let us 
take Care to say nothing by authority but what 
is strictly true. I wish to God Heath was over 
a great stroke might be struck in Conjunction 
with Maxwell and yourself. 
I am my Friend 
most respectfully yours 
Govuv® Morris. 


9.—From Robert Morris to Richard Varick. 


Dz Co 

Ishould have faulted you for quiting the pro- 
| fession on any account after you was fairly in it, 
had I not heard that you was personally urged to 
your present station by so great & good a man as 
| the General. It will nevertheless be injurious to 
| you: I speak from experience. But if you 
have leisure an hour in the day for professional 
attention you will hold your ground. 

The reason of my present interruption is, that 
a young Gent* of my acquaintance originally 
from New York, and till very lately attached to 
the army has heard you have a vacant birth in 
your office, which he is informed will be removed 
to head quarters when it is convenient to you. 
If this information is true, he would wish to ac- 
cupy it with your approbation, provided the 
terms & emoluments are such as will be proper 
for him & equal to his support. To be informed 
in these particulars he requested me to write 
to you. 

From the acquaintance I have with him I be- 
lieve him to be adequate and that you will not 
disaprove him, but he is not willing I should 
mention his name for the present. 

Your answer by the Post will confer a favor 
on Dr. Sir 





Your Affectionate Friend & 
very humble servant, 
Rost Morris. 
Morristown, Noy’ 8 1781. 
Cot VARICK. 
Much of my time is engaged in business but it 
is not very productive. 


[Addressed :} 
Lieut Col! Rrcwarp Varick 
Pokiepsie 


10.—From General Schuyler to Governor Clin- 
ton. 


Saratoea July 17 1786. 





Dear Sr, 
I am informed that Mr Hopkins has been 


t 
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much imposed upon by Mr Sherwood in forming 
the list that was made for militia officers in 
Washington County—That except such as were 
recommended by Colo. M°Craken a majority of 
the others are persons who had Jained Gen! Bur- 
goynes Army—That old and Good Officers willing 
to serve have been neglected—that petitions are 
preparing on this subject to the council of ap- 
pointment, Altho It is probable that the whole of 
this account is not founded, Yet I fear there isso 
much truth in it as to Justify a wish that the sec- 
retary should not send up the Commissions to 
those already appointed until the business can 
be investigated for which purpose I shall write 
to Mr. Hopkins and advise him of this commun- 
ication. I have the honor to be with Great res- 
pect Your Excellencys 
most Obedient Servant 
Pu. ScHUYLER. 
His Ex : Governor (irnton, & & 
[Addressed :) 
To the Excellency 
GEORGE CLINTON, Esq. 
Governor of the State of 
New York & & 
New York. 


11.—Lund Washington to General Washington.* 


Mount V#RNON May 15" 1782 


D2 Sm 
In my Last weeks Letter I omitid a pretty 

considerable charge Agust M* Custis Decs‘.—it 
is as follows ; 
1775 Feb'’ 2. To mak a suit of 

Pompadore Cloaths 
May 18—To makeé a Coat. 
June 17—To make® a Waistcoat & p" 

of Breeches 

ing a Coat 
yy 7 make® 2 pt of Breeches for 

ou : 


Make® 2 waistcoats & p' of 
Breeches 


To 8 Hh* of Jamaica Rum imported 

in the Brig: Farmer Capt" Curtis 

in 1774—containt 120, 118, and 

1174 Gallons—3554@4s 71. 12. - 
he also had a Case of Claret from here, which 
was to be repaid, one of those Sent you by. Fra- 
zier from France.—I fear the Bay Ilorse you 
left here (the one sent by Posey) will never get 
over a Complaint he labours under— It isa 


* From the original in the possession of J. A. Russell, 
Esq., of New York City. 
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swelling of the Bones in his head nothing that I 
can do appears to be of any advantage to him, 
two Horses have Died here with the same Com- 
plaint within six months, the first was a horse of 
my own—the other was a young Horse of the 
Dewy Breed belonging to you which we workd 
in the waggon, they are first taken with what 
we suppose the distemper common of late years 
to Horses, but nothing ever Runs from their 
heads, the Bones below the Eyes swells and con- 
tinues to do it for two Months or more before 
the Horse Dies, dureing which time he never loses 
his Appetite but constantly éats as much as if 
nothing was the matter with him—he certainly 
suffers much pain he walks about with much 
caution and seldom steps over any thing a foot 
from the ground—he loses flesh gradually until 
he Dies your Horse does not grow better therefore 
I fear he will grow worse.—nothing yet fix’ be- 
tween Dulany and me respect the Land, I be- 
lieve the sure way is to purchase Dows for I be- 
lieve it is the women that keeps Dulany from 
setling the exchange—I suppose M"™ French and 
her friends want too many Acres in exchange for 
their Land as they hold—I expect Dulany will . 
determine before next whether they will take 
Dows Land or not—I wrote yesterday to Dulany 
to say whether he woud or not if not I hoped 
he woud comply with his promise to you and 
abide by the Value that shoud be fixd by Little & 
Triplett, for I had not a doubt that but Dows 
Land woud be adjudged to be worth much more 
than his—and that it woud be to your Interest 
to stand to their determination in preference to 
giving Dows for his.—If the Reports. now 
among us be true, I hope peace is not far distant. 
God grant us peace on good terms— Betsy 
joins me in every good wish for M™ Washington 
& yourself—Am D* Sir 
Your affectionate Hbl : Servt 
LunD WASHINGTON. 


12.—Benjamin Franklin to his Son-in-law, Rich- 
ard Bache.* 


Passy, June 27, 1780. 
Dear Srr, 

Thave just received yours of May 2, with the 
Newspapers which you sent by M. Mease. He 
sent them up from the Z’ Orient, not coming to 
Paris himself. I have desired that you might 
send me the German Newspapers, but I suppose 
the Letters did not get tohand. Pray take them 
in and send them by Duplicates. They will 
much oblige some of my friends among the 
foreign ministers. I wish also to have some 


me From the original in the possesion of William Duane, 
6q. 
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Graffs of the Newtown Pippin, when it is season- 
able to cut them. They may be sent in a Tin 
Case solder’d up tight. When I was last in 
Philadelphia, Mr. Miller printed a little Book, | 
containing a Number of Phrases of the Dela- 
ware Indian Language. I want a Copy of that. 
Send me by two or three different Ships that I | 
may be more sure of receiving them. 

You have never given me a particular account 
of the State in which you found my Papers that 
were entrusted to the care of Mr. Galloway. 
There were among them 8 Volumes of Manuscript 
Collections concerning Agriculture, Manufac- 
tures, ‘Commerce, &c which I much valued. 
They cost me £60 sterling. There were also all 
the Books of my Letters containiug my publik 
and private Correspondence during my Residence 
in England, I wish to know whether these are 
left or taken away. I shall show every Civility 
in my Power to the persons you recommend, 
particularly Mess"* Fox and Foulk. If the Regi- 
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| “ ateeg,” and with the place-termination, “ paw- 
“ating,” “at the falls.” The Algonkin name 
for Indians who lived near the Saut (among 
whom were reckoned the Chippeways) was 
“ Pawitagou-ek,” or ‘“ Pawichtigou-ek” “ Saut- 
“eurs,” or “ people of the Falls.” 
WEROWo0COMOCO, on the North side of the 
river “‘ Pamaunkee” ( York), was one of the resi- 
dences of Powhatan, and the place to which 
Captain John Smith was carried as a prisoner, 
Thename means, “the werowance house,” “or house 
“of the Chief,” who was called “ werowance ” or 
** weroanse,” by the Powhatans, and “Sachem” by 
the northern Algonkin tribes of New England. 
‘““ Werowo-comoco” is the equivalent of the Narra- 
gansett, “ sachimma-comock,” “a Prince’s house” 
(RogER WILLIAMs), and Massachusetts, “ sachi- 
**mo-comaco,” .““for so they call the Sachem’s 
“place, though they call an ordinary house 
“ witeo” (E. WINSLOW, in Good Newes from N. 
England). On Smith’s Map of Virginia, seve- 





m‘of deux Ponts, or its Col. & Lieut Colonel 
should come into your Parts, I recommend ear- 
nestly those two Gentlemen to your best Services. 
They are sons of a Lady my very dear Friend, — 
Madame la Comtesse de Forback, Dowager of 
the late Prince de deux ponts, whom I formerly 
recommended to you. I have wrote all about 
Ben in my Letter to Sally. We continue well, 
& I am ever Your affectionate father 
B. FRANKLIN. 


XV.—INDIAN NAMES IN VIRGINIA. 


By Hon. J. HAmMonD TRUMBULL, ‘PRESIDENT 
oF THE ConNECTICUT HiIsToRICAL SOCIETY. 


The language of the Powhatans was nearly 
the same as that of the tribes of southern New 
Sngland. Judging from the specimens given 
by Captain John Smith and from a few others, 
gleaned from early accounts of the Colony, of 
Virginia, the Powhatan and ‘the Massachusetts 
did not differ more from each other than either 
differed from the Delaware. Some of the local 
names which have been preserved show the 
resemblance, and also indicate some of the dif- 
ferences, between the northern and southern lan- 
guages. 

The PownaTAns and their “ great Emperor’ 
derived their name, Smith informs us, from a 
place near ‘‘ the Falls” in James River, where is | 
now the City of Richmond. ‘ Powhat-hanne,” or 
“ nau't-hanne,” denotes “ falls in a stream,” The 
first part of the name is found in the Massachu- 
setts and Narragansett ‘“‘ Pawtuck” (paw’t-tuk) 
“falls in a tidal river,’—whence the name of 
Pawtucket, “at the falls,” etc., and its diminutive, 
Pawtucet, “at the little falls:” and again, in the 
Chippeway name of the Saut Ste. Marie, “ pav- 


, 


ral names which have this termination, “‘ comoco” 
“house,” or rather, ‘“‘ enclosure,” are marked 
as ‘‘King’s-houses :” “* Wighco-comaco,” South of. 
the Potomac, near its mouth ; another, “* Wighco- 
“ comoce,” on a river ot the same name, East of 
Chesapeake-bay—now Wicomico, in Maryland— 
called in Smith’s Generall Historie, p. 55, Tants””’ 
[for ‘* Tanks,” ** little” | “‘ Wighcocomoco ; ” **Seco- 
* wocomoco,” North of the Potomac; “* Macocomo- 
* eo,” on the Patuxent. “The Machacomoco,” i. e. 
“ great house” (Massachusetts, ‘ Mashe-komuk” 
or ** comaco” ) is explained in the margin ot the 
Generall Iistorie, p. 125, as “the Church and 
“‘ Store-house ” of an Indian town: and Beverly 
informs us that the “great Council” of the tribe 
was called by the same name, from its place 
of meeting. 

The name of the island and the river Roanoke 
appears to have been taken from “ Roenoke” or 
“ Rawrenock” (as Captain John Smith wrote it), 
the common shell-money of the Indians, corres- 
ponding to the white (“ wompom”) * peag” of the 
northern tribes. Beverly describes this sort of 
“ neag,” as “made of the cockle-shells, broken 
‘into small bits with rough edges, drilled 
“through in the same manner as beads,” Its 
name was given to the island for the same rea- 
son, probably, that the Indians of New Nether- 
land and part of New England called Long 
Island “ Sewan-hacky,”—because it supplied the 
material for the manufacture of “ sewan,” or 
bead-money. 

A word here, as to the meaning of the seve- 
ral names of shell-money, which were used, in- 
discriminately, by the English and Dutch, 
“ Peag” was the generic name, without regard 
to color or quality. ‘*‘ Wompompeag” or “ wom- 
“nom” was the white (“‘wompi”) or inferior sort 
of “ peag.” The shell-beads, white and purple,, 
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were either strung, or passed from hand to hand 
loose (““sewauiin”), by count. The English very 
generally gave to all “peag” the name of the 
white, calling it “wompom ;” the Dutch called all 
bead-money by thename of the wnstrung or loose 
beads, “ sewan” or “zeewand.” 

CHESAPEAKE,—written Chesapeack, Chesupi- 
oca, Chissapiacke, etc.,—is the equivalent of the 
Massachusetts “k’che-seippog,” Abniaki “k’tsi-sou- 
“‘békou,” “great salt-water,” “great sea,” or “bay.” 
The prefix frequently loses its initial 4,in every 
Algonkin dialect. Heckewelder’s etymologies 
are so seldom correct that hé ought to receive 
due credit for a nearly accurate translation of 
this name, which he writes “tschisichwapéke,” 
or, more fully “‘ ktschischwapéeki,” from “ kitschi- 
“‘ schwapeek,” “a superior or greater saltish 
“a bay.” 

Accomac (““AccowMAckK,” on Smith’s Map) 
is “the other-side place,” or “place on the other 
“side of the water,’ that is, on the opposite 
side of Chesapeake-bay to that on which the 
English were seated. Massachusetts, ‘“ogkomé” or 
“q kawiné,” Abnaki “aga mioui,” and Chippewa, 


“ agamé” mean, “on the other side,” “ beyond.” 
The Narragansetts called England “ acawmen- 
“quke,” “other-side land.” The site of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, is marked on Captain John 


Smith’s Map of New England as “Accomack.” 
If it ever received this name, it must have been 
given, as in Virginia, not by Indians of the 
place, but by those who lived “on the other 
‘side ” of Plymouth-bay. 

The “Cuawons” or “CHAWWONOCKS,”—whose 
country was the southern limit of Smith's Map 
of Virginia,—were “the Southrons,” or “ south- 
“land people.” Their seat, on what is now Chow- 
an-river, was “chowan-ohke ;’ the Massachusetts 
“sowan-ohke,” (used by Eliot for “the South Coun- 
“try,” Gen. xxiv. 62), Narragansett, “sowdnaki,” 
and Chippewa, “‘o shdwun-ong,” “ at the South.” 
The French name of the Chawanons or Oucha- 
wanag, a tribe of the “Nation du Feu,” or Mas- 
coutins, and that of the Shawanoes, Shawnoes 
or Shawnees, are equivalents of Smith’s “ Chaw- 
4 ons.” 

Not far West of the “Chawons,” on Smith’s 
Map, was the country of the “ Mancoags.” 
Both these tribes are supposed to have been 
Iroquois,—the same known to us,respectively, as 
the Nottoways and Tuteloes. Thename “Mangoag” 
suggests that which the more northern Algonkin 
nations gave the Iroquois; ‘“ Mengues” or 
“ Maquas,” of the Delawares (corrupted to 
“ Mingos,”) ““Mégouak” of the Abnakis; “ Mau- 
“ guduog” of the Massachusetts and Narragan- 
setts, which Roger Williams translates by ‘‘can- 
‘“nibals, or man-eaters,”—whence the English 
name, ‘ Mohawks.” 

Powhatan told Captain Smith of “a mighty na- 
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“tion” called “PocouGHTAONACK,” who were the 
enemies of the tribes on the Potomac; “a 
“fierce nation, that did eate men.” Strachey 
wrote the name, “ cawwanauks.” There 
can be little doubt that these are forms of the 
Massachusetts, “ paguatedenuog,” “ destroyers.” 
Another “ fierce nation,” of Mohican stock,— 
the terror of southern New England, until it was 
destroyed by the English, in 1637,—was simili« 
larly designated by the neighboring tribes, as 
“Paguatoog” or “ Pequuttoog,” “destroyers,” cor- 
rupted by the English to “ Pequots.” 

““WEANOCK,” ‘“* WYANOKE,” or “ WYNAUK,” a 
low meadow-point, on the Powhatan (James) 
river, about twenty miles above Jamestown, 
was “the going-around place,” or place about 
which the river “ wound itself.” Eliot would 
have written this name “oaén-ohke” or “weenohke” 
—from “waénu,” “going around,” “winding 
“about,” and “ohke,” “place.” By doubling 
the first syllable, the word became intensive or 
frequentative. We find this form in the Abna- 
ki “ wéwiouniwi,” “tout a Vntour,” “all about ;” 
and in the Chippeway name. of the site of 
Detroit, “* Wdweatun” or “ Wawiidton;” with 
place-termination, “‘ Waweatun-ong,” “at the 
“place of going-round, or winding about,” 
—“indicating,” as some suppose “ the circuitous 
“approach to the Indian village.” 

The root, “waén” or “ween,” “ winding- 
“about,” is found in many local names in New 
England 

Heckewelder gave a curious translation of 
“TUCKAHOE,” the name of several Creeks in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and New Jersey:” “Tuchd- 
“ chowe;” “deer are shy, difficult to come at.” 
(Transgctions American Philosophical Society, iv. 
378). “ Tuckhahoe” was a generic name of escu- 
lent “corms” and bulbous roots, It means, liter- 
ally, “something round” “or globular.” The Mas- 
sachusetts and Delaware form is “ptukqui”; the 
Cree, ‘“ p’ttikayoo,” “it is rounded.” Smith 
writes ,the Indian name of the roots used for 
food," Tockawhoughe” and “ Tockwhogh” ( Generall 
Historie, 26, 86). The species most common in 
Virginia was, probably, the Golden Club or 
Floating Arum (Orontium aquaticum). 

One or other kind of “ Tuckahoe” has given 
a name to various localities where it was for- 
merly abundant, and, especially, to water-cours- 
es, It is doubtful, however, whether the vege- 
table production found in the Middle and South- 
ern States, called “Virginia Truffle” and, some- 
times, “ Tuckahoe” and “Indian Bread” (Sclero- 
tium giganteum ?) was ever used for food. See 
Kalm’s Travels, by Forster, i. 225. 

J. H. TRUMBULL, 

HARTFORD, Conn. 
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XVI.—FLOTSAM. 

(These scraps have been picked up in various places and 
brought to this place, “as they are,” without any voucher 
for their correctness and with no other object than to secure 
for them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them; and if 
any of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite correc- 
tions.—Eprror Histortoat MAGAZINE. } 

GENERAL Joun 8S. Mossy's DEFENCE. 
To THE Epitor OF THE SUN : 

Sir: I am really amused at the piece in your 
valuable paper from ‘‘ A Unron Soiprer,” for it 
shows how hard-pressed my enemies are for some- 
thing to say against me, when they can find noth- 
ing worse than the stuff he has had published. 

I will notice them in their order : 

First: The capture of the train, in October, 
1864, onthe road between Harper’s Ferry and 
Martinsburg, Va. 

This was on amilitary road, and used by 
the Federal Army, which was then in the Shen- 
andoah-valley, for transporting troops and sup- 
plies. I was in command of about three hun- 
dred men, and was charged with the duty of 
impeding the advance of the Federal Army, by 
intercepting their communications. If I opposed | 
Sheridan in front, my small force would count 
for nothing; but, by throwirg it in his rear and 
on his communications, it became a tremendous 
power, because three hundred men, under a skil- 
ful commander, operating in the rear of an Army, 
are equivalent to tenthousand in front. It was 
just as legitimate for me to «ttack Sheridan, in 
his rear, as for Early, to attack him in front; 
and Sheridan, in his Report to the Committee 
on the Conduct of the War, has testified to the 
efficiency of my command, for he says that, 
after the defeat of Early, he could have gone on 
to Richmond, but that he had to detail two- 
thirds of his force to guard his communications 
against my attack. 

The train I captured was on the way to sup- 
ply Sheridan’s Army. It had on it, besides a 
large number of officers and soldiers, a consid- 





erable number of passengers. Among the offi- 
cers were two Paymasters, with one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars, going to pay 
off Sheridan's troops. Of course, it was just as 
legitimate War to capture and destroy this train, 
as to kill or capture Sheridan and his men. I 
penetrated far in rear of the Federal Army, and 
captured this train, within a mile of a large 
camp, and burned it. The object of my com- 
mand was not so much to capture trains as to 
compel Sheridan to detach heavily from his 
front to guard his rear. If Mrs. Tolles and the 
other passengers on this train “were turned 
“out, destitute and unprotected,” as this 
“Union SoupieR” avers, it ‘was Sheridan's 
fault, and not mine; for he ought to have had 
it properly guarded. 
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Again : These female passengers only suffer- 
ed a little inconvenience—no violence was offer- 
ed them—and if they chose to subject them- 
selves to the hazard of riding on a military 
railroad, they had nobody to blame but them- 
selves; otherwise, Sheridan might have guard- 
ed all his trains by putting a few females on 
board. He might as well have put women in 
front of his line of battle, to keep us from 
shooting at the men. I was, myself, present 
when this train was captured; and there is no 
incident of my military life to which I refer 
with more pride and pleasure, If it was right 
for Sheridan to capture railroad trains, why 
shouldn’t I do it? Sherman justified the burning 
of the cityof Atlanta; and, in reply to Hood’s 
complaint, said that “War meant cruelty.” Is 
there more wrong in burning a train of cars 
and subjecting a few passengers to a temporary 
inconvenience, than in the destruction of a 
whole city and turning a whole population out 
of doors? 

Second Charge: He says: “At the same 
“time, Colonel Tolles, General Sheridan's Quar- 
“ ter-master, was shot by this same outlaw, at 
“* Cedar-creek,” etc. 

Now, a small detachment of my command 
met Colonel Tolles, with a small detachment 
of Cavalry, near Newtown, on the Valley-turn- 
pike. Tolles and his party retreated and were 
pursued by my men; Toiles, while running, was 
shot in the back. All right: he took the chances 
of escape in preference to surrender. I sup- 
pose, if Colonel Tolles could have had the 
opportunity, he would have shot me. That 
is what men go to war for; and I can’t see 
how there is any greater crime in killing (Col- 
nel Tolles, in the rear of Sheridan than in his. 
front. 


Third Point: “This outlaw hanged five 
“ stragglers at Berryville.” 

In September, 1864, General Custer captured 
and hanged seven of my men, in the streets of 
Front Royal, Virginia. Immediately on hearing 
of this, having a lot of thirty prisoners on hand, 
Imade them draw lots for seven to be hanged as 
a measure of retaliation to protect my men. 
These men were hanged on the Valley-pike, 
along which Sheridan's troops travelled, every 
day, as a warning of what they might expect, if 
any more of my men were hanged. At the 
same time, I wrote a letter to General Sheridan, 
which was published in the newspapers of the 
time and can be found inthe Memoir of my 
command, by Scott, avowing my responsibility 
for the act, and stating’ my reasons for it. 
Sheridan acknowledged ti:e justice of the deed, 
by ordering my men to be treated with the hu- 
manities of War. I have never been called in 
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question for this act, although I assumed all | 
the responsibility for it. 

The “Unton Sonprer” pretends that these 
“exploits of the chivalric Mosby” have never 
been given to the world. If he will only con- 
sult the Memoir of my command, by Scott, he 
will see that the death of Colonel Tolles, the | 
capture of the train and the incidents connect- 
ed with it, and the hanging of the prisoners, | 
are all spoken of. They were all legitimate 
actsof War. I think it high time for a people 
who glory in ‘“Sherman’s march from the 
“mountains to the sea,” in which he made a | 
desert of the country that lay in his track—who 
received, with huzzas, Sheridan's triumphant 
Despatch “that he had burned three thousand 
“barns and mills, and made the Valley of Vir- 
“ginia so desolate that a crow could not fly 
“ over it without carrying his rations,”—to cease 
objecting that anybody did not observe the 
rules of mitigated War. 

Very truly, 
Jno. S. Mossy. 

WARRENTON, Nov. 6. [1869.| 





A REMARKABLE Famity.—The Rev. R. H. | 
Morrison, D.D., of Lincoln-county, who was 
the first President and, more than any other 
man, thefather of Davidson College, raised a 
family of six daughters and four sons. His | 
eldest daughter is the wife of General D. H. 
Hill; his eldest son, William W. Morrison, | 
now dead, was a Major in the Confederate ser- | 
vice; his second daughter, Mrs. James P. Ir- 
win, of Charlotte, is a writer of some celebrity, | 
and is also the inventor of an improved mode 
of architecture; his third daughter is the | 
widow of Stonewall Jackson; his fourth, 
now dead, was the wife of General Rufus 
Barringer; his fifth is the wife of Colonel A. C, 
Avery, of Burke; and his youngest has recent- 
ly been married to Colonel J. E. Brown, of 
Mecklenburg. His two sons, J. G. and R. H. 
Morrison, Jr., now in California, were both 
Captains in the late War, and saw hard service, 
one of them losing a limb; and his youngest 
son, Alfred J. Morrison, graduated at Davidson 
College, last June, with the first honors of that | 
institution, and will enter the legal profession, | 
in North Carolina, 

The recent marriage of Dr. Morrison's | 
youngest daughter has suggested these facts ; | 
and it is hoped that we do not transcend the | 
bounds of propriety in publishing them, “The | 

| 
| 


“ seed of the righteous shall be established.”— 
North Carolina Presbyterian. 


Dr. Hopkins, THE Hopxkinstan.—In 1793, 


Doctor Samuel Hopkins, of Newport, Rhode 
Island, published his System ef Doctrines, in 
two octavo volum:s. It was issued by sub- 
scription; and among the eighteen columns of 
subscribers’ names—no less than twenty-eight 
in South Carolina—are found those of seven- 
teen “free blacks,” of Newport and Provi- 
dence—such as Prince Amy, Mrs, Wishee Buck- 
minster, Congo Jenkins, Solmar Nubia, Zingo 
Stevens, Mrs. Duchess Quamine, Nimble Night- 
ingale, and Bristol Yamma.—Zzvaminer and 
Chronicle. 


GENERAL ROSECRANS ON THE BATTLE OF 
SToNE-RIVER.—The following letter appears in 
the San Francisco Alta, of September 19: 

‘* It seems desirable that the statements de- 
“tracting from the true lustre of the Nation’s 
“achievements, in the late ‘ little unpleasantness,’ 
“should not be accounted as history. Swinton, 
“in his Twelve Decisive Battles, says the Reb- 
“els had ‘ about thirty-five thousand men at the 
“** Battle of Stone-river.’” 

First : 1 know that we took prisoners from one 
“ hundred and ninety-two Regiments of Infantry, 
“twelve Battalions of Sharpshooters, twenty- 
“three Batteries of Artillery, twenty-nine Regi- 


|“*ments of Cavalry, and twenty-four Cavalry 


“commands, less than Regiments. By any rea- 
“sonable computation of the strength of these 
* organizations, can they aggregate only thirty- 
“ five thousand men? Try it. 

“ Second: General Bragg’s official Report, 
‘published in the newspapers, gives his loss in 


| that battle at fourteen thousand, seven hun- 


“dred men, hors du combat, If he lost as large 
“a per centage as we did—say twenty per cent. 
“ of his command—he must have had five times 
“fourteen thousand, seven hundred, or seventy- 
‘three thousand, five hundred men. 

‘* Third: General Bragg’s official Map of that 
“battle represents his line considerably over- 
“lapping ours, on both flanks; and yet he gives 
“us all the ground we really occupied, and about 


| “one Division more. We had forty-three thou- 


“sand men in that battle. 

“Ts it creditable that any General, much less 
“General Bragg, would have attempted to 
“cover all onr line, the imaginary overplus, 
“and several hundred yards beyond, on each 


| “ flank, with thirty-fivethousand men? Even a 


“ military Report would fail to make me believe 
Os. 

“ My official Report estimates the Rebel force 
“at about sixty-two thousand. 

“ Please call public attention to the foregoing 
“in your journal, and oblige your friend, 
“W. 8. Roszorans.” 


. 
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Tue Baptists oF Matne.—We have a his- 
tory. In 1681,several persons were baptized in 
Kittery, and united with the Baptist-church in 
Boston, which was nearest to them. One of 
their members, William Screven, was licensed, 
by the Boston-church, “ to exercise his gifts at 
“Kittery, or elsewhere, as the providence of 
“God may cast him.” 

As soon as the design of these few Baptists 
was known in town, Mr. Woodbridge, the Con- 
gregational Minister, and Mr. Huche, the Magis- 
trate, summoned those who had attended the 
‘Boston meeting, and threatened to fine them 
five shillings each, for every such offence in the 
future. The same year, the General Court 
placed Mr. Screven under bonds for good be- 
havior, that is, not to hold meetings; but not 
being careful to comply with these tyrannical 
requirements, he was fined ten pounds, In 
1682, a Church was organized, whose history is | 
soon told. Persecuted by Church and State 
authorities, it soon disbanded, and most of | 
its members removed to other localities. 

It was eighty-five years after the Church at 
Kittery was scattered, before any further at- 
tempt was made to gather another. Doctor 
Smith, of Haverhill, Massachusetts, accompanied 
by one or two of his members, visited Maine. 
Their missionary labors were blessed ; and, as a | 
result, a Baptist-church was organized at Ber- 
wick, in 1768, which is now the oldest in the | 
State, and which held its Centennial Anniver- 
sary last year. The early members suffered 
greatly from the “Standing Order.” Some of | 
them were imprisoned, whose property was | 
seized and sold for Parish taxes. 

From this time, Baptist sentiments prevailed ; | 
and Churches were organized, which united in 
forming the New Hampshire Association, in 
1785. 

At the present time, we have thirteen Associ- 
ations, two hundred and sixty-nine Churches, 
one hundred and forty-three Pastors; one hun- | 
dred and eighty-two ordained Ministers, and 
nineteen thousand, eight hundred, and thirty- | 
three members, as reported in 1868—returns for | 
present year not yet published :—Sabbath-school 
teachers, one thousand, eight hundred, and 
ninety-eight; scholars, seventeen thousand, and | 
ten ; contributions, about four thousand dollars 
each to Foreign and Domestic Missions, and 
several thousand to other objects.—Zzaminer. 








A Quatnt PrescriptTion.—Doctor Upham, 
at a recent meeting of the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society, read the subjoined old-fashioned 
prescription, sent by a famous London physi- 
cian to John Winthrop, Governor of the Colony 








of Massachusetts Bay, A. D. 1643. It is called 
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a“ Remedie against fevers, poysons, small-pox, 
“the plague, and such like’: “RR. In y* month 
‘‘of March take Toades, as many as you will, 
“alive; putt them into anearthern pott; cover 
“with a broad tyle; then overwhelm y* pott, 
“so y* bottom may be uppermost; putt char- 
“coales round about it, and in y* open ayre, 
“not inan house. Sett it on fire; when cold 
“take out y* toades and in iron mortar pound 
“them well, and tearce them”—[whatever that 
may be|—‘a black powder will result. Of this, 
‘you may give a dragme inwardly in any affec- 
“tion, For prevention, $ a dragme will suffice. 
“Moderate y* dose according to y* strength 
“and constitution of y* partie.” College Review. 





RosBert SANDEMAN, founder of the sect who 
took from him the name of Sandemanians, was 
a native of Perth, in Scotland, where he was 
born, 1723. He was educated at the University 
of Edinburgh; and having married a daughter 
of the Reverend John Glass, became a follower 
of his opinions, and an Elder in one of his 
Churches. 

The subject of controversy which led to the 
formation of this party was a particular view 
of the nature of Justifying Faith; but they 
differ also from other communions, in the mat- 
ter of discipline and church-fellowship, especi- 
ally in the administration of the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. Their fundamental tenets 
were Calvinistic. 

Whatever subjects may have engrossed the 
general attention, there never has been a period 
when the people of Boston lost their interest 
in those of a religious nature. The letters of 
Robert Sandeman to Mr, Hervey had excited a 
desire in some people, to see the former in this 
quarter of the world. Pressing solicitations 
were sent to him, from different parts of New 
England, by letter from some of the Clergy as 
well as of the laity; and he arrived in Boston, 
on the eighteenth of October, 1764, in the ship 
George and James, Captain Montgomery, from 
Glasgow. On the next Sabbath, he conducted 
religious service, at Masons’ Hall. 

Those who first associated with him, in’ Bos- 
ton, were Edward Foster, Alford Butler, and 
George Ogilvie, with their respective wives and 
families; and, very soon after, Edward King, 
Henry Capen, Adam Chireau, Ebenezer Allen, 
Barnabas Allen, Hopestill Capen, Benjamin 
Davies, Isaac Winslow, Colburn Barrell, Walter 
Barrell, Mr. Peck, Hannah Robinson, Susannah 
Davies, Mary Cotton, Mary West, Kerial West, 
Mrs. Stayner, and some others, of both sexes, 
Mr. Joseph Howe and Samuel Harris and wife 


joined the Society, at a later period. 


They first met in a large room, at Mr. Fos- 
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ter’s house, in Prince-street, near Hanover; but, 
as much attention was excited, they removed to 
the Long Room, at the Green Dragon. They 
soon built a house at the bottom of a lane 
leading -to the Mill- pond, somewhere between 
the two Baptist meeting-houses: it is now call- 
ed Veazie-place. It was erected for the sole 
purpose of a Meeting-house, by assistance of 
many friends, 

This house was burned in a fire which hap- 
pened on Sunday afternoon, the fourth of April, 
1773, and destroyed a large number of wooden 
buildings. 

The Sandemanian Society afterwards con- 
vened at a Mr. Townsend’s, in Cross-street. 
They subsequently built a house, in the rear of 
Middle, now Hanover-street, where they met 
till 1824 ; when the attendance became so thin 
as to occasion the discontinuance ot their meet- 
ings. A primary-school was afterwards kept 
in the same building. 

As to church-officers, they always had two 
Elders (teachers) and Deacons. No Deacanesses 
are recollected. Daniel Humphries, Esquire, 
brother to the late Colonel Humphries, was 
early a Deacon here; but soon removed to 
Danbury, Connecticut, te officiate as an Elder. 
Mr. Humphries was afterwards United States 
District Attorney for New Hampshire, and re- 
sided in Portsmouth, and was Elder of a small 
Society there. 


Mr. Sandeman died at Danbury, Connecticut, - 


on the second of April, 1771, aged forty-eight. 

Part of their Creed was to keep open house, 
and help all their brethren that needed assist- 
ance. ; 

Hopestill Capen was a dry-goods dealer, in 
Union-street. 

Isaac Winslow was futher of Isaac, who was 
a Long-wharf merchant, thirtyfor {forty years 
_ Harris was father of the late Isaac 
Harris.— Boston Transcript. 


Reiics oF THE SpanisH SETTLEMENT OF 
Frorma—wWe learn that the workmen, in 
overhauling the old fort, at St. Augustine, Flori- 
da, discovered several subterranean cells or 
prisons, each of which contained a long, iron, 
upright box and a human skeleton in irons. It 
is supposed these were refractory Spanish sol- 
diers, or perhaps prisoners of war, who were 
incareerated in these sweat boxes and left there 
to die, hundreds of years ago.— Charleston 
Courier, July 31. 


" Soraps.—At the Centennial Celebration of 
the John-street Church, New York, the Bible 
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which Philip Embury used in its pulpit was 
exhibited—a small quarto, black-letter book, 
dated 1611, in gocd preservation, generally, but, 
rebound in light calf. 

The impression has gone out that it.is a copy 
of the first edition of our present translation, 
which appeared in that year; but this is not 
the case. It is a copy of the Genevan transla- 
tion.— Christian Advocate. 


—The Savannah (Georgia) Republican pub- 
lishes a curious document. It is a Grant of the 
present territory of Georgia, to Sir Robert, 
Montgomery, Baronet, by the Palatine and 
Lords Proprietors of Carolina, under the name 
of “ The Margravate of Azilia.” The Grant is 
dated the nineteenth of June, 1717, fifteen 
years before the advent of Oglethorpe. 


—Upon a white marble monument, near the 
street, in Stonington, is the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘“ When Rhode Island, by her Legisla- 
“ture, from 1844 to 1850, repudiated her Revo- 
“lutionary debt, Doctor Richmond removed 
“ from that State to this Borough and selected 
“this as his family burial-place, resolving that 
“the remains of himself and family should 
“not be disgraced by being a part of the com- 
“mon earth of a repudiating State.” 

On the reverse of the monument, is the follow- 
ing: “A trust fund is given to the Town of 
“Stonington, to keep this ground, wails, etc., 
‘in good repair, forever. See Town Record.” 

The Cemetery is triangular in shape, and is 
cared for, faithfully, by the authorities of the 
Town. 


—In the Boston Town Records of the four- 
teenth of March, 1653, after the great fire, 
there is an Order that ‘ Every household shall 
“ providea pole, of about twelve fect long, with a 
“good large swob at the end of it, to reach the 
“rofe of his house to quench fire.” 


—An engraved fac-simile letter of Martha 
Washington, among the historical curiosities of 
the Capitol, does not speak very well for her 
literary culture—albeit she was one of the 
most elegant ladies of the Old Dominion. It 
was written to an intimate friend, during her 
husband’s Presidency, and when New York 
was the seat of Government. Most of the pe- 
culiarities are due, it is true, to old-fashioned 
spelling and customs: 


“ New-York, October the 22d, 1789. 
“My Dear Fanny 
““T Have by mrs. Sims sent you a watch it is 
““one of the cargoe that I have so long men- 
“tioned to you, that was expected, I hope is 
“such a one as will please you—it is of the 
“newest fashion, if that has any influence on 
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“your tast, the chain is of mr. Lears choosing 
“and such as mrs, Adams the vice-presidents 
“lady and those in the polite circle wear. 

“mrs Sims will give you a better account of 
“the fashions than I can—I live a very dull life 
“hear and know nothing that passes in the 
“town—I never goe to any public place—in- 
“deed I think Iam more like a state prisoner 
“than anything else, there is certain bounds’ 
“set for me which I must not depart from— 
“and as I cannot doe as I like I am obstinate 
“ and stay at home a great deal. 

“the President set out this day week on a tour 
“to the eastward mr Lear and major Jackson 
“‘attended him—my dear children has had 
“very bad colds but thank god they are getting 
“better my love and good wishes attend you 
“and all with you—remember me to mr & mrs 
“L Wn how is the poor child—kiss marie I 
“‘ send her too little handkersheefs to wipe her 
“ nose.’ 

“Cadue ~'* Iam my dear Fanny yours 
“ most affectionately 
“M WASHINGTON” 


—The oldest tannery, it is said, in the United 
States, is located at Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania. 
It was built by the Moravians, in 1743, and en- 
farged by them, in 1762. Eleven vats, sunk at 
that time, are still in use, though they have 
been repaired on several occasions. The build- 
ing is of stone, three stories high. 


XVII.—NOTES. 


ANcrENT BALL-TICKET.—We have copied the 
following, as a matter of curiosity, from the 
original, belonging to John W. Hammersly, Esq. 
....Fifth-avenue, New York City. 


COMMEMORATION BALL. 


The Honor of Miss 2. Hammersly’s Company 
is requested on Frimpay EVENING, the 22d of 
Frp®’ at the City Hotel, to celebrate the Anni- 
versy of the Brrru of 

GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
—MANAGERS.— 
JAMES FARQUHAR, Wii11am M. Seron, 
JacoB Morton, Joun R. Livrnaston, 
AquiLa GILEs, WILLIAM ARMSTRONG. 
NHW-YORK. 


1799 § 


GENERAL GREENE.—The writer lately met with 
an old volume of Rollin’s Ancient History, which 
appears to have once belonged to the celebrated 
General Greene. On the margin of cne of its 
pages is drawn an index, pointing to the follow- 
ing passage, with the word ‘‘ Rhode-Island” writ- 
ten underneath, in the hand-writing, as it is pre- 
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sumed, of that illustrious hero. ‘‘ Here [ Carth- 
age) ‘the genius of a State composed of mer- 
‘* chants discovers itself, who know the full val- 
“ue of money, but not the merit of soldiers; 
‘* who make a traffic of their blood, as though 
‘*they were goods; and always go to the cheapest 
‘‘market. In such a Republic, when an exi- 
* gency isonce answered, the merit of services 
‘¢tg no longer remembered.” — The Rhode Island 
Literary Repository, i., 607. February, 1815. 
New York Ciry. W. K. 


Tatiizs.—In London, forty years ago, the 
ancient Tally was (and possibly still is,) in gener- 
al use by the Milk-maids: each, bearing two tin- 
pails suspended from a yoke across her shoulders, 
gave at every customer’s door, a shrill oral notice 
of her presence. The house-servant came out 
with a pitcher in one hand and the tally in the 
other—a smooth and thin piece of wood ten or 
twelve inches long and two inches wide. For 
every pint or quart poured into the pitcher, a long 
or short mark was drawn with red chalk across it. 

New York Ciry. T. 


CONVICTS SENT TO AMERICA. 


London, October 26. This Morning 118 Fel- 
on Convicts were carried from Newgate and put 
on board a close Lighter, in order to be trans- 
ported in the Caesar to his Majesty’s Plantations 
in America. 

Dublin, October 7. Several Criminals indent- 
ed themselves yésterday for his Majesty’s Planta- 
tions in America.— The New-York Gazette, Feb- 
ruary 13. 1782. 


Philadelphia, July 26. We hear from Cape 
May that last week the Bodies of three Men 


| drove ashore there, one of them had good Cloaths 


on, Gold Buttons in his Shirt sleeves, two Gold 
Rings on his Finger, a Watch and some pieces 
of Gold in his Pocket, and Silver Buckles in his 
Shoes, but was shot thro’ the Head, the other two 
had their Heads cut off. About the same time a 
Sloop drove on shore about 15 Miles to the North- 
ward of the Cape, but it is not knuwn who she or 
the Men are. Wealso hear that a Brigentine sail- 
ed up our Bay as far as Bombay-Hook-, then tack- - 
ed about and stood to Sea. Some think it was 
the Brigentine bound from Bristo/ with a num- 
ber of Convicts, and that they had mutined, and 
Murdered the Master and Men.—The New-York 
Gazette, July 30, 1738. 


London, January 17. This Morning about 
120 Felons were carried from Black-fryers Stairs, 
in a close Lighter, to Woolwich, in order to be 
put on board the Caesar, now lying there, which 
Ship is to transport them to his Majesty’s Plan- 
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tations in America.—The New-York Gazette, | 


April 29, 1784. 


Dublin, Sept.9. On Tuesday last ten Coach- 
es full of convict Felons were shipp’d at the 
Quay, in order to be transported tv his Majesty’s 
Plantations in America.— The New-York Gazette 
and Weekly Post-Boy, November 13, 1749. 

New York Crry. i = 


Tae Lee Faminy or Virarinta.— In one of the 
April numbers of The Nation, W. H. W., notic- 
ing a book on the Lee Genealogy, published by 
Richardson, of New York, points out the mis- 
take of the Editor of the work, in supposing 
that Richard Lee, the emigrant, was the son of 
Launcelot Lee. 

Manuscript records in the Maryland Land Of- 


fice state that, early in 1689, Richard Lee and | 


his wife came with the Province; and he seems 
to have secured land on the Maryland, as well 
as the Virginia, side of the Potomac. An in- 
scription, on the tombstone of one of his sons, in 
Westmoreland-county, Virginia, says he was de- 


scended of an old family of Merton-Regis, in | 


Shropshire, like Robert Lee, Merchant-tailor and 
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The following facts I transcribed from the city 

Comptroller's books, viz: 
The assessed value of real estate in this city, in 
$ 21,740.170 


Personal estate 8,378.550 


25,113.720 


Taxes thereon... . $138,984.18 
| Assessed value, in 1828, Real es- 
77,189.880 
36,879.658 


$ 114,019.53 

Taxes thereon... . $485,751.72 
| The streets on the North or Hudson-river, ex- 
| tend to 18th Street. 

On the East-river, to Dry Dock. 

On Broadway and Bowery, to 13th street. 
Registered tonnage of this city, 

for 182~, was 

Enrolled 


128,285 tons. 
172,112 tons. 
800,897 tons. 
Steam boats 10,482 
PoRTLAND, Mz. a 





Mayor of London, in 1602, who was the son of | 


Humphrey Lee, of Bridgenorth, Shropshire. 


Campbell, the most accurate of the historians | 


of Virginia, designated the story of Richard Lee, 
as a Cavalier visiting Charles the First, at Breda, 


as a fiction. Since he wrote, the Calendar oy’ | 


British StatePapers, Calonial Series, has been 
published; and from it we learn that, in 1654, Rich- 


ard Lee, the settler, visited England and was a | 


Cromwellian. In September, 1655, his trunk, con- 
taining some silver, was seized on board the ship 
Anthony, at Gravesend. The Records. in the State 
Paper Office, say it was restored, ‘‘ Colonel Lee 
‘* being faithful and useful to the interests of the 
**Commonwealth.”— Calendar State Papers, Col- 
onial Series. 


Awnaoostia, D. C. E. D. N. 


New York Crry, rn 1829. 


Extract from a letter of J. Bogert Jr., New 
York, February 20, 1829. 

The great pear-tree was brought from Holland, 
by Gov. Stuyvesant, in 1650, & planted by him 
on his then Bowery, now the corner of 13th Street 
‘Third Avenue. It occupies the same spot & is 

ive. 

The house, No. 176 Water-street, in which 
I was a clerk two years, was the first in this city, 
to exchange leaden window-sashes for wood. 

The population of this city, by the last census, 
taken in 1825, was 166,086 souls: it is now, up- 
ward of 180,000, perhaps 190,000. 


| Tue Vermont ‘* LAND-JOBBER.” 


| (The following article appeared in The Western Star, & 
paper published at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, and was. 
reprinted by Cobbett in Porcupine’s Gazette, Monday, No- 
vember 27, 1797. 
New York Crryr. W. K.) 
| Few individuals have been more the subject of 
| general conversation for some time past, than 
General Ira Allen, of Vermont. By his late let- 
ter to his friend in Fairhaven, it appears that 
the principal officers in this nation have trans- 
mitted such vouchers and information as will 
save that gentleman from the capital punishment 
which was expected about the time that M'Lean 
| was executed in Canada. 
General Allen was born in Salisbury, in Con- 
‘ ecticut ; and, not long before the late War, he 
went into Vermont, where he had a large share 
| in effecting the independence of that State, from 
| the State of New York. His lot was to become 
the chief agent in the Land-office, and he thereby 
| procured large Patents and Grants for himself. 
Vermont neglected to make restitution to those 
who were deprived of their honest claims under 
the New York title ; and the people of Vermont 
obtained a quitclaim of all further title and jur- 
isdiction, for thirty thousand dollars. The lands 
and public money thus engrossed and expended, 
left General Allen with the largest estate in Ver- 
mont, and some said, the largest in New Eng- 
land. 
In his attempt to build furnaces and mille and 
make improvements on his estates, he became in- 
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volved in debt, first in Quebec, and then in New | 
York. He was pushed into both places by his 
creditors, and made many efforts to rescue him- | 
self, by mortgaging his property. Lands he would 
not sell, because they were rising in value : taxes 
were levied upon them, but he found expedients 
not to alienate any. 

In this distress he embarked for England, | 
having previously sent out a nephew, to negoci- 
ate a credit. He procured a small quantity of | 
goods, which arrived with his nephew, at Boston ; | 

ut the young man took them for his own use, | 
in reward for his services to his uncle. A second 
quantity were shipped to New York; but, want- | 
ing money to pay the impost, bis agents intrust- 
ed some merchants, in General Allen’s behalf: 
these paid the public debenture, and attached | 
the merchandise for the debts due to themselves. 
In this dilemma, he retreated to the French Di- 
rectory—his party, in Vermont, were ready for 
war with Canada, and wanted arms; these Gen- 
eral Allen procured, with artillery, tents, camp- | 
kettles, etc. The military feathers were shipped 
into Boston, by Mr. John A. Graham. The Gen- | 
eral and one of the aides-de-camp of Governor 
Chittenden were in London together. The lat- 
ter wrote and printed, upon vellum paper, a J/is 
tory of Vermont, in a series of letters to the 
Earl of Montross, a branch or head of the Gra- 
ham family. In that volume, attempts are made 
to exculpate General Allen from treasonable de- 
signs against the Government of Great Britain. 
Mr. Graham also mentioned General Allen as the 
brother of the late General Ethan Allen, whose 
prowess and infidelity were so well-known in the | 
States, Canada, and England. General Ira Allen | 
was offended with this information of Mr. Gra- 
ham, being well aware it would do him no good. 

Some time previous to the departure of Gen- | 
eral Allen, he presented a Petition to the Legis- | 
lature of Vermont, for certain lands reserved for 
propagating the Gospel, for the use of a College | 
which he was partronizing in Burlington, near 
his own dwelling, in the neighborhood of Lake 
Champlain. He was defeated in his wishes; but | 
his movements ended in a seizure of the glebes 
belonging to the Episcopal Church. Democracy 
and Genet's spics and agents had spread French 
politics, infidelity, and avarice too far for the 
claims of religion and justice to be heard. Part 
of the lands were in possession of the Socicty in | 
London, who had not alienated them. Gener- 
al Allen and Mr. Graham hoped to have ol tain- 
ed the agency and superintendance of that prop- 
erty; but information had long before been 
transmitted to England and the British Minis- 
ter in the States, which put those concerned on 
their guard. 

Great distress had been given to those who had 
settled in certain townships in which General 
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Allen was interested, because he neglected to 


| resign the property devoted to religious uses, in- 


to proper hands, that religious and other import- 
ant institutions might be obtained, as exsily as 
possible. 

General Allen thus engrossed large Grants from 
the State to himself, and the land of the Church ; 
but, in addition to this, he had in his possession, 
the property of the heirs of two of his brothers. 

All this immense property is now involved in 
almost inextricable difficulties, by his great 
graspings, by his disappointments, and by his 
absence. He is dismissed from all places of 
honor and profit; and his property is conveying 
into other hands. 

Such is the short history of a Democrat; and 
such is the history of many others. General Al- 
len’s leading trait is low cunning, a secret con- 
ducting of his business, and an artful endeavor 
to draw others into his measures by an apparent 
indifference as to the issue, or disposition to fur- 
ther the favorite wish of his neighbor. He 


| introduced himself to the late Bishop elect of 


Vermont, who is in London. The College in 
Vermont was a darling object with General Al- 
len; and he therefore flattered Bishop Peters with 
the idea of making him President—a measure 
which was not practicable, as that gentleman’s 
zeal and opinions were not acceptable to Calvin- 
ists, Deists, or Democrats. 

The solicitous public are now waiting to hear 
further intelligence from the General. All hu- 
mane men shudder at the idea of an halter; and 
many honest men will rejoice if General Allen’s 
liberation puts an end to his restless career in fu- 
ture. Should the French Directory have no op- 


| portunity to reel in their property, purchasers in 


England or the merchants in Quebec may ob- 
tain the arms, artillery, tents and kettles. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


Tue following singular incident of the Revo- 
lution, was furnished for the press by the Rev. 
Doctor Rodgers, of New York, about the year 
1800 :—** Colonel John Bayard, an eminent Mer- 
‘*chant in the city of Philadelphia, sent a ves- 


eer 


‘*sel to France, early in the year 1777, to pur- 
‘*chase military stores, under the command of 
‘* Captain Stocker, who had sailed some time in 
‘*his employ; and Mr. William Hodge, his 
‘* brother-in-law, went as Supercargo. His vessel 
‘* arrived safe at her destined port, and was load- 
‘*ed with powder, muskets, bayonets, gun-flints, 
‘*etc. The British spies in the several ports of 
‘*France, gave notice of this vessel leaving 
‘*there, her cargo, and of the time of her sail- 
‘‘ing, to their administration ; and two vessels 
‘‘were sent out from England, to cruise off 
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**the mouth of the Delaware-bay, to inter- | ‘‘isting on this subject is almost incredible. We 
**cept and take her. For several days before she | ‘‘ find men of education, who seem tu have no ex- 
**came on the coast, the weather was so thick | ‘‘ actinformation respecting the Pilgrim Fathers.” 
‘*and hazy, that Captain Stocker could not get} May not the ignorance be upon the part of 




























‘*an observation, and therefore had no other way | Scott and Waddington? Brown, Penry, and the . 1 
‘*to know his situation, than by throwing his | Leyden people were all known as Puritans. James 1 
**lead: this he did with great diligence and | the First, who was on the throne when the Puritans ] 
*‘care, when he found himself in soundings, | landed at Plymouth, expressly says, in the Basili- ‘ 
‘*and the water was sometimes deeper and some- | con Doron: ‘‘ Asto Puritans, I am not ignorant the < 
‘times shallower. Thus the vigilence of the | ‘‘styleof Puritan properly belongs to that vile sect 
**two British vessels was eluded. In this situa- | ‘‘ of the Anabaptists, called the Family of Love. ‘ 
‘*tion, a dark night came on, and he went on | ‘‘Of this special sect, I principally mean when < 
** throwing his lead, and, in the morning, to his | ‘‘I speak of Puritans, divers of them as Browne § 
* great surprise, he found himself near the up-| ‘‘and Penry.” 
“per end of Reedy Island, one hundred miles| In the tractate against Vorstius, he also stated { 
‘*up the Bay, and within fifty miles of Phila-| that ‘‘ Amongst the ancient heretics there was i 
*‘delphia. Thus the United States was furnish- | ‘‘a sect that called themselves Catharoi; and § 
‘*ed with a seasonable supply of the most essen- | ‘‘ there was also another one, among the Anabap- 
‘*tial articles for carrying on their War, at an | ‘‘tists, that were called Puritanes, whence the 
‘‘early period of their struggle for Independ- | *‘ Precisians of our Kingdom, who, out of ill-will 
** ence.” ‘‘and fancy, refused to conform themselves to 
New Yoxx Crry. De V. ‘the orders of our Church, have borrowed their 
‘* name.” 
XVIIL—QUERIES. Anacostia, D. C. E. D.N. , 
GENERAL WOLFE AND: Gray's Extxecy.—{[JZ. : 
M. IT. ». 302.—May, 1869.\ Can any of your} Wuowrorrerr? A few years ago, Hurd and | 
readers tell in what number of the Gentleman's | Houghton re-published an old work, similar in 
Magazine is to be found the mention, that Gen-| character to Robinson Crusoe, and some think ‘ 
eral Wolfe repeated this Elegy, as he was float- | superior to it. It was edited and revised by Ce- 
ing down to the base of the Heights of Abra-| cil Hartley. ‘‘ Swiss Family Robinson.” 
ham ; and said he would rather have been the} A friend enquires when that book was orig- ‘ 
author of that poem than to be the captor of | inally published, and when and by whom writ- 


Quebec? The fact was first brought to light be- | ten? 
fore the American public, by a now deceased| Sraresviiie, N. C. E, F. R. 
grandson of Major-general Stark. B. 
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DELAWARE, Orn MAaryLAnp?—A current history 


of wrong operations, in 1781, stated that “Gen-| “Tue Fist Crry Grant IN AMERICA." 
‘*eral Lincoln had reached Worten-creek, which ! (H. M. Il. ~ 101.) 
‘Cis thirty miles from the head of Elk.” Sa-| Mr. Dawson: The article of your correspon- 


bine'’s American Loyalists includes one Samuel | dent, page 101, of the August number of the 
Worden, of Murderkill, Delaware, prosecuted iu | Macazrne, entitled ‘‘ First City Grant in Ameri- 
1778. ‘*ca,”” contains three errors : 

Can any one inform me of the location or ori- | Fést—In the date of the Charter for Gorge- 
gin of the name of said Worten-creek, or further | ana. y 
respecting said Samuel, who got on the wrong Second—In spelling the name, which should 





side ? O. N. Worprn. be Gorgeana, not Gorgiana. 
Third—In making Thomas Gorges the last | 
Mayor. 

Piymours Purrrans.—Benjamin Scott, F. R.| Thomas Gorges returned to England in 1648 ; 








A. 8., Chamberlain of the City of London, in | and was succeeded, in the office of Mayor, by Ed- 
1866, before the Friends’ Institute of that City, | ward Godfrey, the first settler, a large proprietor 
supported the historical proposition that the Pil-| of York. 

im Fathers were not Puritans; but Separatists, | There were two Charters granted to that terri- 
ike Brown and Penry. On the title-page of his | tory, with City privileges; the first on the tenth 
published Address, he quotes a paragraph from | of April, 1641, in which the name given to it 
the pen of the Rev. Doctor Waddington, begin-| wus ‘‘ Acomenticus,” and Thomas Gorges ap-. 
ing with these words: ‘‘ The ignorance still ex- | pointed ‘‘the first and next Mayor,” and Ed- 
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ward Godfrey and seven others, Aldermen. 
This Charter, at length, isin Hazard’s Historical 
Collections. t., 740. 

The second Charter, dated the first of March, 
1642, created a ‘‘City or towne,” by the 
name of Gorgeana; and provides that the 
Mayor, twelve Aldermen, and twenty-four Com- 
mon Councilmen, be chosen by the Common Coun- 
cil and free Burgesses, Hazard i., 480. 

You will also perceive that your correspond- 
ent’s commendation of Gorges, for omitting a 
Common Council, is alike erroneous; for the 
second Charter makes provision for a larga one. 

The first Charter does not call the place a City, 
though it invests it with all the forms of a City : 
it speaks of the Towne of Acomenticus, while the 
second Charter speaks throughout of a ‘‘ Citie or 
“* Towne.” WiL.1aAM WI1L11s. 

PorTLAND, November 19, 1869. 


Tae TRANSLATOR OF CHasTeLLux [H. .,I., i. 
55, 90; ii, 88; iii. 252; vi. 871, 382; vii. 80). 
—These references show that the question of the 
authorship of the English translation of T’ravels 
in North America, by the Marquis de Chastellux 
(London, 1787), has not been without interest to 
readers of the Historica, MaGazine. This 
question haslately been answered by Mr. J. Ham- 
mond Trumbull, in a letter to the Honorable 
Robert C. Winthrop, which is printed in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
for April, 1869. 


Mr. Trumbull shows that Watt was wrong, in | 


ascribing, in the JDibliotkeca Britannica, the 
translation to ‘* J. Kent, Esq. ;” and that Ebel- 


ing, (to whose note, in a copy of the Freneh | 


edition, Mr. Winthrop first called attention, ) was 
right, in naming ‘Grieve ’ as the translator. 
GrorGE Grerve, born about 1750, 
younger son of Mr. Richard Greive, attorney, at 
Alnwick, Northumberland. ‘* A young gentle- 
‘*man of great promise,” he was placed, at a pre- 


mium of a thousand guineas, as an apprentice, to | 


the great London merchant, Peter Thellusson. At 
his father’s death, he inherited some £20,000, 
“most of which (it is stated) he spent in search 
“of popularity.” He became a membcr, and the 
Secretary, of the Bill of Rights Club; took an ac- 
tive part in the famous Westminster Election 
contest, in 1780; was an unsuccessful candidate 


for the Sheriffalty of London; and was employ- | 


ed by Almon, on the London Courant. Some 
criminal offence—political or other—compelled 
him to fly from England to Holland ; and from 
Holland, he came to America, in 1781. He re- 
mained in this country till the close of the War; 
and, in December, 1782, sailed for Bordeaux, 
France, in the General Galvez from Salem, 
Mass. Mr. Trumbu!! quotes from a letter ad- 


was the | 
| a near neighbor, came in haste to my father’s, to 
| request him to hasten to his place and see for 
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dressed by Greive, from Bordeaux, on the twenty- 
first of January, 1783, to Silas Deane, then at Paris, 
in which he mentions having been in Hartford, 
the preceding October. It does not appear that 
he ever returned to England. He was still living 
in France, when his elder brother died, in 1793, 
‘*where,” says {the Gentleman's Magazine, 
(lxiii., 1216), ‘*he had long lamented his 
‘* youthful levities; and was then, at Bordeaux, 
‘‘sighing for the sweets of his native lund and 
‘*of a virtuous liberty.” He had ‘employed 
‘* himself in literary pursuits ;” and, among other 
things, had translated the once popular Memoirs 
of Baron Tott. 19 


‘* WooLBALLs,” ‘‘ HATRBALLS” AND ‘‘ WITCH- 
‘* pats.” (H. M. II., vi. --When I was a boy of 
nine years old, my father resided in New 
Jersey. The inhabitants generally were quite 
intelligent, though quite a number had been 
taught the belief in witchcraft. My father was 
not among the number; and my mother, good 
woman she was (whose mother was not?) could 
not, for a moment, harbor the thought that the 
Father in Heaven, in whom she trusted, would 
permit Satan or any-of his satellites to exercise 
such control over His children; and we were 
taught to reverence and love that Holy Being, 
and not be afraid of witches nor of any super- 
natural beings, so long as we had Him for our 
friend. 

A circumstance, however, occurred in the 
neighborhood, of which I was aa eye-witness, 
and which was the subject of remarks, and serv- 
ed to strengthen many persons in their belief of 
the power of witches. 

I will state the facts, and leave your readers to 
make their own conclusions. 

In the month of August, A.D. 1817, Mr. L., 


himself, the result of witchcraft, upon a fine 
young heifer, five months old. My father was 
not at home ; and I obtained permission from my 
mother to go and see the bewitched calf. I well 
remember the excited looks, and almost the 
words, of Mr. L—, as he came in haste to my 
father’s house. 

‘*T want the "Squire to come immediately. I 
‘*saw the old witch pass through the field, two 
‘‘hours ago: the calf was then as well as ever she 
‘* was: looking at it, shortly after, it began to 
‘*moan piteously ; tumbling about as if crazy ; 
‘fand, finally, fell, unable to rise! and it was 
‘*almost dead when I left: and it will surely 
‘*die! But ll burn the witch! I will! I know 
‘ther! Yes, I know her;” and away he ran to- 
wards home. I followed him, to see the bewitch- 
ed animal. The calf was dead.; and Mr. L— 
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And yet, after sceing all this, the truth of 


proceeded, with a large knife, to'open the carcase, 
to find the witch-ball. No orifice, nor even punc- 
ture of the skin, was visible, but, within the maw 
or stomach, he found the ‘‘ witchball,” a round 
substance, two inches in diameter, made of hair, 
matted and pressed together, so that it could not 
be pulled apart : with a large stick, I tried to 
break or mash it; but a heavy blow made no 
perceptible impression: agreeably to the direc- 
tion of Mr. L—, I carried it on a small board to 
the house, to put it in the fire. The old lady 
was ironing clothes, heating her irons in front of 
a large fire of coals, on the hearth. She would 
notallow me to put it on the coals, but directed 
me to lay it on the hot stones, near the fire. 
‘*Now,” said she, ‘‘as soon as it begins to 
*froast, the old witch will feel the flame. No 
‘* matter if she does burn! She ought to burn! 
** All the witches should be burned. I wonder if 
‘*your father will now believe that witches ex- 
*tist. The Bible tells of witches: they were 
‘* not all destroyed by Saul.” I ventured to re- 
mark, that I had often heard that witches could 
not get over the broomstick, though they fre- 
quently rode astride of one ; and playfully took 
the broom and laid it athwart the outer door, 
which stood wide open. Of course, I got a rep- 
rimand, for my unbelief and for my boyish acts 
in so serious a matter. I only laughed and step- 
ped outside the door, ostensibly to look for the 
appearance of the witch or some one of her 
aids, hut really to have a good laugh by myself. 
Imagine my surprise, to see two little ragged urch- 
ins, grand-children of the identical named witch, 
coming in great haste; and wanting to see Mrs. 
L—. I accompanied them to the door, and in- 
vited them to walk in: they approached the 
door, but there laid the broomstick: they stop- 
ped, and hung down their heads. I urged 
them to come in, and led the way over the 
broomstick ; but they stood still, and could not, 
or did not, move. Theold lady stepped to the 
door, when the eldest of the children, nearly of 
my age, said, in pleading terms, ‘‘ Mrs. L—, 
‘*won’t you please to give mother a little hog’s 
‘* fat” (lard ;| but the old lady told them ‘‘ No, 
‘*go about your business: do not come here for 
‘*lard, nor for anything else: leave here at once : 
‘*tell your mother and your grand-mother, too, 
‘they can’t have anything here.” The children 
left with downcast looks, and wended their way 
homeward, nearly a mile distant. Now came 
my turn for a lecture for my waywardness, and 
being, just like the old ’Squire, unbelieving even 
when the evidences were so plain, ‘“‘ Why,” said 
she, ‘‘ did these children pass three farm-houses 
‘*to getlard here? Why not get it at Mr. A’s, or 
‘Mr. H’s, or at The ’Squire’s? Evidently they 
‘* were sent here for a purpose; but let the old 
“‘hag burn! Yes, let her burn!” 





which I can vouch for at any time, as here related, 

I remain, iike the old Squire, my father, in re- 

regard to witches and their power, an 
Tarrytown, N. Y. UNBELIEVER. 


P.S.—There were two calves, about the same 
age, pasturing in the lot, which had often drank 
milk from the same pail. They had a great fond- 
ness for each other, and indulged very freely in 
smoothing each others coats, by frequent licking. 
About the ears and flanks, much of the hair had 
disappeared and, very probably, had entered into 
the stomach, and gradually formed a ball, which, 
at the time mentioned, had so increased in size as 
to cause choking and pain, from the effects of 
which the animal died, as before stated. 

‘«The old witch” resided with her daughter, 
but had been absent, with a relative, some weeks ; 
and, returning homeward, her path lay through 
the field or lot where the calves were feeding. 
They were fine ones, and attracted the attention 
of all who saw them, especially their ears, desti- 
tute of hair. 

When grandma came home, children and 
mother wanted to have a good time; and they 
must have some peach-pie—peaches were plenty, 
at three levy’s (874 cents) a bushel—but lard was 
scarce ; they were very poor people—witches 
are always poor—and they must have lard to 
make pie-crust. Mr. A., Mr. H., and the Squire 
had large families, and were not generally over- 
supplied; but Mrs. L—always had an overstock ; 
and was very liberal to the poor. So off they 
ran to accomplish their errand, with bare heads 
and bare feet, carrying a little blick-ye—a two- 
quart tin pail—for the lard. When they came to 
the door, their courage failed—they were ragged 
and sweaty—and could scarcely muster courage 
to ask for the ‘‘ hog’s fat” outside the door— 
certainly they were too timid to enter the house 
of Mrs. L—., who was a large, fine-looking old 
lady of sixty summers. She was generally 
noted for her liberality to the poor; but, from 
the time of the calf being ‘‘ bewitched,” she 
would never allow any of her family to give ‘‘a 
‘¢ cent,” or its worth, to the ‘‘ old witch” or any 
of her relatives. The old woman lived several 
years after the occurrence I have related; but I 
never learned that she had suffered from the 
effects of my burning the witch-ball. Mrs. L— 
was a Christian, indeed, a Bible-reader, but 
was trained from childhood in the belief of 
witches: but I still remain an 

UNBELIEVER. 


‘(Minrrary.” (H. M.,, Il., v., 885).— 
‘‘The Governor's Foot Guard, of Hartford, 
‘¢Conn., is one of the very oldest Companies in 
‘the country. It was formed in 1771 ; and has 
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‘* appeared in the same uniform since its organi- 
‘zation, * * * The next oldest military 
** Company inthe United Statesis the Fayetteville 
‘*Independent Light Infantry, at Fayetteville, 
*‘N.C. For its services in the War of 1812, 
‘*the Legislature conferred, etc.” 

The writer of the above speaks of the Govern- 
or’s Foot Guard of Connecticut, organized in 
1771, and the Fayetteville, N.C., Light Infantry, 
first known in the War of 1812, as about the 
oldest military Companies in the Country. It is 
not known that the Fayetteville Company still ex- 
ists. He seems to have forgotten the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company of Boston, 
which was or anized in 1637, nearly a century 
and a half before the Governor's Foot Guard of 
Connecticut. Besides the old Artillery referred 
to, I think there are half a dozen military Compa- 
nies, in Boston, that were organized before the 
War of 1812. The ‘‘Cadets” were formed 
long before the Revolution ; and were command- | 
ed by John Hancock, before that event; the 
‘* Boston Fusiliers,” formed in 1787, have just | 
celebrated their cighty-second anniversary; the | 
‘*Boston Light Infantry” was organized in 
1798, during the quasi belligerent troubles with 
France, during John Adams's Presidency ; and | 
some other Companies that I cannot refer to, at 
this moment, have kept up their organizations 
from the early part of this century. I had oc- 
casion, last Summer, to look into the history of 
the old Artillery Company alluded to, in pre- 
paring an article for the Boston Transcript; and 
perhaps an abstract of it may interest the readers 
of THE HisToRIcaAL MAGAZINE. 

The ‘‘ Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
‘*pany” of Boston is probably the oldest organi- 
zation of any kind, in this country; and, with 
the exception of two or three organizations in 
the British*or Austrian service, it is undoubt- 
edly the oldest military organization in the 
world. When it was formed, and for many 
years after, it comprised the most distinguished 
men of Boston and the neighboring towns,— 





to use the Puritanical language of that time : 
“shining ornaments of the Church of Christ, 
“ as well as the strongest bulwarks of society.” 
For many years, till within half a century, its 
anniversary was observed in Boston and its 
vicinity as a holiday, with almost as much in- 
terest as the Fourth of July. About a century 
ago, the mode of notifying the company for its 
“training days,” was peculiar—no printed no- 
tices were issued, but the Company was remind- 
ed of its duty by the beating of the drum and 
the playing of fifes and drums through the 
principal streets of Boston ; and displéying the 
standard of the Company, at Major Henchman’s, 
at the South-east corner of State-street and 
Cornhill, was for a time, an auxiliary method of 


giving notice. It was also the custom, in the 
forenoon, previous to their mustering, for Icha- 
bod Williston, long celebrated as the Company’s 
Drummer, to march down Middle-street, to 
Winnisimet Ferry, between the hours of eleven 
and one, beating his drum, uneseorted, except 
by an innumerable crowd of boys. On his ar- 
rival at the Ferry, he solemnly beat the roll, 
three times, then shouldered his drum, and 
silently went his way. This was called “ the 
“first drum,” which became a_ bye-word 
amongst the mechanics at the “ North End” of 
the town, who, when they began to feel the 
want of their forenoon-grog and luncheon, 
used to ask each other “if it was not about 
“time to beat the first drum.” 

The uniform of the Company has, of course, 
varied largely in two centuries. Tradition 
says, that on its organization, in 1637, officers 
and privates all wore large white wigs. One 
hundred years later, scarlet, crimson, and buff 
were the prevailing colors of their uniform, 
which was very rich, such as a scarlet coat, 
crimson silk stockings, with large gold clocks, 
and shoes with silver buckles, and large cocked 
hat trimmed with gold lace. In 1754, white 
hose were adopted. In 1770, white linen spat- 


| terdashes, to which black buttons were affixed, 


in 1785; wigs and hair were ordered to |:c club- 
bed, in 1772; and “the cock of the hat to be 
“ uniform with the militia officers.” In 1787, a 
permanent uniform was adopted, viz., coat, 
deep blue cloth, faced with buff, with shoulder- 
straps to secure the belts, and hooks and eyes: 
at the skirts; buff vest and breeches ; with plain 
yellow double-washed buttons on the whole; 
plain black hat, with black buttons, loop, and 
eockade; “ cocks to be soldier-like and uniform 
“ as possible ;” white linen spatterdashes, fasten- 
ed under the foot, and reaching partly up the 
thigh, with black buttons and black garter, 
buckled below the knee; white socks and 
white shirts, ruffled at the wrist and bosom; 
“the hair queued ;” the musicians’ uniform the 
same, the coats only being reversed. This 
lasted for over twenty years; but the ruffles were 
dispensed with, in 1798. In 1810, the French 
“chapeau de bras, with fantail cockade, silver 
“oop and button, and a full black plume, eigh- 
“teen inches long,” was adopted. The plume 
was soon changed to white, ten inches long; 
deep blue superfine coats, with red facings and 
white trimmings, were adopted; also white 
Marseilles vests, single-breasted, with standing 
collars; white cassimere small-clothes; white 
gaiters ; etc.; “the hair braided, turned up,. 
“and powdered.” 

Compared with the neat, snug, and comfort- 
able uniform of the present United States Army- 
officers, the Ancient and Honorables, in some of 
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their old uniforms, would make as grotesque an 
appearance as a Company of Cavalry that vol- 
unteered in Connecticut, in the American Revo- 
lution. They were sturdy farmers, armed, gen- 
erally, with long, old-fashioned shot-guns, and 
dressed “with, large, white, full-buttomed 
“wigs.” They reached Washington’s camp, at 
New York, in the Summer of 1776, laying by, 
on Sundays, during their march. An unlucky 
trooper of this Company was taken prisoner at 
the battle of Long Island; and his awkward 
appearance caused great ‘merriment amongst 
the British officers, who asked i:im, what under 
heavens could be the use of such troops in the 
Rebel camp? He innocently replied, “ Zo flank 
** a little, and carry tidings !” 

In 1762, on muster-day, refreshments of 
“punch, wine, and bread, and nothing more,” 
were provided: no one to be invited, unless he 
be!onged to the Company: “ pipesand tobacco 
“intirely excluded :” “ the Company to dismiss 
“themselves as seasonably as possible, to pre- 
“vent the unnecessary expense of candles.” 
Soon after, ‘cheese was added to the above re- 
“* freshments ; and the officers were authorized to 
“invite their friends, as they think fit.” As the 
Company's treasury was flourishing by fines, 
etc., 2 mre generous supply of refreshments 
was voted; and, in 1768, at their anniversary, 
“nine bottles, that is, two gallons of wine, 
“ eight ga!lons punch, 4s, 8d. worth of biscuit, 
“& ten pounds of cheese,” were voted, “and 
“thought to be fully sufficient.” 

The same year (1768) several British Regi- 
ments were encamped on the Boston Common, 
where the Ancients and Honorables met, under 
Lieutenant Heath, afterwards Major-general 
Heath, of Revolutionary fame. 
commander ordered them to retire, without 


beat of drum; and forbade the usual firing at | 


depositing the standird. After consulting 
with the Company, Lieutenant Heath considered 


it the part of prudence and duty to comply; | 


and they marched to Faneuil Hall in silence, 
and deposited tlicir standard w.thout firing. 
‘This gave great dissatisfaction to some of the 
members; and one of them, Hopestill Capen, 
‘then Orderly-sergeant, resented it so highly, 
that he went to to the top of his house, after 
tthe Company was dismissed, and loaded and 
‘fired his musket three times; and, many years 
‘after, he refused to vote for General Heath, for 
Lieutenant-governor, because of his compliance 
with the order of the British commander. All 
honor to the memory of Hopestill ! 

In 1819, Major Bumstead, then seventy-nine 
years old, invited the Company to an entertain- 
ment at his house, at which many Revolu- 
tionary veterans were present, and “fought 
“their battles over again,” entertaining each 
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other with stories of their youthful times, 
amongst which was the following, by Major B: 
When the news of Burgoyne’s defeat reached 
Boston, in 1777, some doubted its authenticity. 
A number of the Company being present, one of 
them offered a het of a bowl of punch, which 
was accepted. In the afternoon, when the ru- 
mor was confirmed, the members assembled at 
Major B.’s house, to drink the punch, It was 
prepared in an old-fashioned china punch-bowl, 
that held ten gallons. When assembled, a new 
bet was made, that no member could singly 
lift the bowl, filled as it was, to his mouth, 
drink, and replace it in safety on the tuble. 
Several tried to lift it, but without success, un- 
til Daniel Rea, an athletic man, though not 
stout in appearance, lifted the bowl, without 
difficulty, and 
“Took a long and solemn draught, 
“Then wiped his yellow beard,” 


replacing the bowl safely on the table, thus 
winning the second bet 

Fifty years ago, the productive funds of the 
Company exceeded three thousand dollars. 

By the original Charter of the Ancient and 
Honorables, they were possessed of a singular 
“vested right,” or, as William Wirt described 
a similar case, a “ vested wrong,” by which no 
military Company, within certain limits, was 
permitted to parade, on either of the field-days 
of the Company! In former times, this right 
was claimed, in its fullest extent, and supported 
and maintained with great exactness, Even as 
late as 1808, when the Company was paraded in 
upper Faneuil Hall, under Captain Melzar, 
it was found the “ Winslow Blues” were as- 
sembled in their Armory, for a drill. Captain 
Melzar sent an Order to them to disperse; and, 
| after consultation, the ‘Winslow Blues ” were 
dismissed till anotherday! Say nothing about 
red tape at Washington, after this. 


Wasuinaton, D. C. J. B. R. 


Axugany Instiruts Sextus. (H. MIL v, 336.) 
In reply to ‘* Dick,” I beg to state that Doctor 
Hough did not get encouragement enough to 
make a sure thing of it; and, as he takes no 
risks, the project of issuing the works referred to 
was abandoned. J. M. 

Agany, N. Y. 


XX.—BOOKS. 
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{Publishers ayd others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Tuz HistorroaL Maeazing, are respectfully re- 
uested to forward the same. either Cirect to “ Hznny B, 
awsox, Morrisania, N, Y.,” or to Messrs, CHarues 
Sozisner & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New York 
City, as shall be most convenient for them.] 
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A.—PRIVATELY PRIN TED BOOS. 


1—The Salem weeehores and Cotton Mather. By 
Hon. Charles W. Upham. orrisania, N. Y.: 1869. Small 
quarto, pp. vill, 91. 

Our readers will have learned, before this, the 
character of this work and its importance to all 
who are interested in either the general history 
of New England or the particular history of 
Massachusetts. There are some, too, who .will 
find init some simple element which will inter- 
est them—such, for instance, as the new example, 
which it exposes, of that peculiar mode of treat- 
ing history and historians which has hitherto 
been noticed in our pages as peculiar to the no- 
torious William Frederic Poole and those whom 
he serves so grimly. 

The work originated in the elaborate article 
which appeared in The North American Review, 
for April last, in which the recently-published 
volumes, by Mr. Upham, on Salem and the 
Witchcraft Delusion were so recklessly reviewed 
by this Poole ; and it consists, simply, of Mr. Up- 
ham’s vindication of his well-earned reputation, 
as a historian, from the studied misrepresenta- 
tions to which it was exposed in that article. 

We need not comment elaborately on the suc- 
cessful treatment of his subject by the venerable 
historian: the text of the work is before our 
readers and it speaks for itself, more eloquently 
than we can speak for it. There has been no at 
tempt, as far as we have seen, either to suppress 
the truth or to mystify and conceal it; and, as 
far as we understand the subject, the vindication 
seems to be perfectly successful. 

The copy before us, in separate form, is one of 
asmall edition which has been printed for the 
author, for circulation among his personal 
friends. 

—_— 

2.—George Henry Moore, LL.D.’ A Memoir. By How- 
ard oer D.D. Morrisania, N. Y.: 1870, Octavo, pp. 
vii, 8. 

This beautiful litle tract contains a memoir of 
one of our nearest and dearest friends, whom to 
know is tolove. It is from the pen of his broth- 
er, Rev. Doctor Crosby, whose qualifications for 
‘the discharge of such a service, commemorative 
of one whom he, too, has learned to esteem as 
highly as we esteem him, are so widely and prop- 
erly recognized; and the character of the me 
moir—brief as it necessarily is—is therefore of the 
highest character. 

As a passing recognition of the peculiar abili- 
ties, as a historical writer and as an executive of- 
ficer, and of the many Virtues, as @®man, which 
are combined in the widely-known Librarian of 
the New York Historical Society, this tract will 
be very welcome to those who shall possess it: 
and the life-like portrait, so beautifully engrav- 
ed by young Alfred B. Hall—a son of the 
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veteran, Henry B. Hall, Esq., whose handiwork 


in portraiture is so widely and honorably kigpwn. 
among our readers—will add to the interest 
which Doctor Crosby has thrown around his sub- 
ject. 

The edition numbered only thirty copies ; and 
was printcd for us, exclusively for private cir- 
culation in the family and among the more in- 
timate friends of Mr. Moore. 


usinte srt Stare Fear Hem iret 
Bentley, D.D. Morrisania, N. Y.: 1870. Octavo, pp. viii,19. 

Like the tract which we last noticed, this is a 
re-print, from the pages of THe Historrcan 
MacazinE, for private circulation among the per- 
sonal friends of the Editor. 

The wide-spread reputation of Doctor Bent- 
ley, as well as the occasion which called forth 
this Oration, will serve to make it among the 
most highly-prized of the privately-printed tracts 
of the day; while collectors of Washingtoni- 
ana will search in vain for any thing which is 
better entitled to their respect. 

As we have said, this is printed for private 
circulation only ; and the edition numbers only 
thirty copies. 


4.—Martha Preble Oxnard, eldest child of Brigad 
general Jedidiah Preble and Mehitable Hotes oe 
and her descendants to 1869. Prepared for the Genealogy 
of the Preble Family in America, by George Henry Pre- 
ble. (Boston: 1869.] Octavo, pp. 8. 

Our friend, Captain Preble, U. S. N., is en- 
gaged on a family-history ; and this tract seems 
tu be a portion of that yet unpublished volume, 
which has been printed separately, for advance 
circulation among the membeis of the family. 

The pamphlet isa neat one, but is without 
a title-page; and the edition numbered fifty 
copies. 


5.— Quentin Durward, the Loser and the Winner. Pri- 
vately printed. Albany: Joel Munsell, 1869. Small oc- 
tavo, pp. 69. 

This is an interesting little volume, which was 
evidently the product of a fire-side discussion 
concerning the moral of an unfinished tale—the 
story of Quentin Durward, as told by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. The narrative, in the words of ‘the 
Preface, is as follows: ‘‘ About Christmas time, 
‘‘a gentleman was reading to his family, at his 
‘home on the banks of the Cayuga, that glori- 
‘* ous historical romance of Quentin Durward, in 
‘‘ which Sir Walter Scott, by his learning as by 
‘‘his genius, woke Louis XI. out of the dusty 
‘* chronicle of French Kings, and made him il- 
‘*lustrious, as a ruler, however deep the doom 
‘‘over him of the world’s judgment, as a man. 
‘* Fascinated with the story, the book was only 
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**too brief. It was felt as if the scene of Quen- | 
6¢ e's success should have been prolonged and | 
“fis triumph made more enduring enjoyment to | 
‘*the reader. The book was the theme of | 
“thought and conversation, when one of the | 
**voung ladies declared that, after all, accord- | 
‘ting to the rule of chivalry, Quentin did not | 
“ fairly win the beautiful Countess of Croye, for 
*“*he kept to himself the secret information 


‘* which the Countess had caused to be conveyed | 


‘*to him, that De la Marck was to wear his dress 
‘‘of battle copied after that of Dunois; that, in 
‘*all right, had he been a thoroughly honorable 
‘*man and true knight, he would have given 
‘* that secret out to all, that all might have con- 
** tended on equal grounds; and that he ought 
‘*not therefore to have won the Lady of Croye. 

‘*The gentleman thought that Quentin was a 
** modest and a young man, and that he was en- 
‘*tirely blameless in ‘ taking tle good the Gods 
‘* * provided ;’ and that in her loveliness he had a 
‘* prize too exquisite to be’ hazarded in a subli- 
** mated question of perhaps suicidal generosity. 

** And thus differing, it was agreed that, as an 
‘* intellectual exercise, the young ladies should 
‘*prepare Chapters in continuation, reversing 
** Quentin's good fortune ; and the gentleman fur- 
‘**nished Chapters, establishing his brilliant des- 
‘tiny; and that these literary tasks should be 
“‘exchanged by the tenth of January, which 
‘*was dune. They are now printed only for 
‘* private circulation among friends, who, per- 
** haps, may be amused or instructed by them.” 


Such was the curious origin of the volume; | 


cand the ingenuity with which the respective the- 
vries are maintained by the rival parties, is real- 
ly interesting. 

The little volume is from the Munsell Press 
and is very neatly printed. 


6.—Julius Cesar; Did he Cross the Channel? Reviewed. 
By John Wainwright. London: John Russel Smith. 1869. 
Duodecimo, pp. i. xi, 9, 126. 

The recent appearance, in England, of a small 
pamphlet, entitled Julius Cesar, did he Cross 
the Channel?, has excited some comment, inas- 
much as its author removes the Morini of Cesar 
from off the coast of Kent to that of Norfolk, on 
the North Sea; and boldly maintains that Cesar 
never set foot at Boulogne nor Cala‘s, and never 
crossed the Channel nor set eyes on Deal or Dover. 
That pamphlet was presently reviewed by Mr. 
Wainwright, in a series of letters addressed: to the 


Doncaster Gazette; and these were replied to, by | 


‘the original disputant, Rev. Mr. Surtees, in two 
or three letters, addressed to the same newspaper, 
and, subsequently, in a thin pamphlet of eigh- 
teen pages. 

The volume before us js a rejoinder to the last- 
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mentioned pamphlet ; and its purpose is declar- 
ed to be ‘‘ to elucidate and defend the position so 
‘long and so universally entertained by our best 
‘* historians and most astute antiqusries und arch- 
** pologists, in relation to Cresar’s embarkation 
‘at a port of the Morini, South of the Schelde, 
‘*and his disembarkation on the shore of Kent, 
| ** against the errors of Mr. Surtees,” the author 
of the opposite theory. 

We have no inclination, nor have we the abili- 
| ty, to enter into all the details of this interesting 
| discussion ; but we may be allowed to enter our 
| protest, as we do, against the indistinctness of 

the question at issue, as stated in this volume. 
| Wereally supposed, when we read the ques- 
tion, as stated herein, that Mr. Surtees had in- 
| sisted that Cesar had never crossed from the 
| mainland to Britain; and not until we had read 
| several pages did we discover that such was not 
| the case; that the contest is only concerning the 
| places, respectively, of a mutually conceded em- 
| barkation and debarkation ; and that, while Mr. 
Surtees denies that the conquerer crossed the 
Channel, he promptly admits that he crossed the 
| North Sea—Britain, in either case, feeling the 
, weight of his heel, either in Kent or in Norfolk. 
Mr. Wainwright evidently perceives that the 
| key of his position is the port of the conquerer's 
departure from the main-land; and his great 
struggle, therefore, is to establish his theory 
that the Morini were not seated near the Schelde, 
| or Rhine, or Walcheren, as maintained by Mr. 
Surtees, but lower down the coast, between Dun- 
kirk and Boulogne, as maintained by himself 
and thuse whom he follows. This point he very 
| manfully defends; and if we had been less used 
to the emptiness of great names than we have 
been, we should have supposed that he had fully 
established himself, within it. 

Having very cleverly made a case, on this 
| branch of the subject, Mr. Wainwright proceeds 
to occupy still more advanced positions in the 
domain of his opponent ; but we confess that we 
are not wholly satisfied, even with his 6x parte 
argument, that he is right and Mr. Surtees wrong. 
Yet, we may be wrong ; and he right. 

Taken in connection with all its side issues, the 
main question is very elaborately discussed in this 
little volume ; but our space does not admit of a 
| more elaborate analysis of the relative positions 
occupied by the disputants, much less to examine 
the merits or the demerits of either. 

The mechanical execution of this little volume 
is not at all creditable to King and Baird, of 
Philadelpla, who printed it; and their apol- 
ogy for their short-coming does not mend the 
matter. It is such a job as no master-printer, 
hereabouts, who cares anything for his reputa- 
tion, would have allowed to leave his office. 

The edition numbered three hundred copies. 
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7.—Occasional Thoughts and Fancies. 


By C. C. D. 
New York: 1869. Small quarto, pp. 84. 


Our friend and namesake, Charles Carroll 
Dawson, Esq., sometimes varies his amusements 
by thinking and writing ; and in this beautiful 
little volume, which he has caused to be “ printed 
‘* for private use,” we have the record of some 


occasional T'houghts and Fancies. 


The opening, and longest, of the series is a | 


poetical Address which was read at the closing 
of Brooklyn Evening School, No. 1., in Decem- 
ber, 1855 ; and several shorter pieces follow, de- 


voted, respectively, to personal friendship, to the | 


family ties, to the memory of deceased friends, 
to the legend of St. Anthony, to the Church of 
which he was probably a member, to the social 
ties which bind him to his neighborhood and 


neighbors, to the cause of education, to the | 


cause of his Country, ete.; and all of them are 
well-written and reflect the highest credit on the 
heart and head of the author as well as on his 
good taste and skill as a versifier. 

There is evidently a train of sadness running 
through the entire series—even in his most cheer- 
ful moments, the excellent author never looses 
sight of the solid realities of life, as well as its 
cares, and anxieties, and sorrows—and he never 
allows himself to forget either his accountability 
to God, wherever he may be, or his duty to his 
fellow men. 


The volume is very handsomely printed ; and, 
in every respect, it is a pattern of neatness. 
It is exclusively for private circulation. 


B.—PUBLICATIONS BY SOCIETIES, 


8.—Jamestown of Pemaquid: a pr. By Mrs. Maria 
W. Hackleton Read on the site of Fort Frederic, on the 
reception of the Committee of the Maine Historical Soci- 
ety. by the citizens of Bristol, August 26, 1869. Published 
under the direction of the Society. New York; Hurd and 
Houghton, 1869. Smalloctavo, pp. 40. 

During the past Summer, a Committee of the 
Maine Historical Society was appointed to exain- 
ine and report on the remains, in the town of 
Bristol, of the ancient fortification at Pemaquid, 
the.paved street, and indications of the original 
settlement connected therewith ; and the occasion 
of the visit of the Committee to the site of the 
ancient settlement was marked on their calendars, 
by the inhabitants of the surrounding country, 
as ‘‘a red-letter day,” of the greatest importance. 

The Committee was greeted with a hearty wel- 
come; and it conducted its investigations amid 
the collected crowds who then heard, many of 
them for the first time. the details of the early 
history of many of the localities among which 
they lived and daily moved. 

This little volume records the welcome which 
was extended to the Committee ; but it does not 
pretend to give the formal result of the Commit- 
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tee’s investigations—that remains for future pub- 
lication. It contains, however, a Prefatory Note, 


| by Doctor Ballard, the Secretary of the Society, 


in which the narrative of the Committee's visit is 
given in a condensed fourm, and a Historical 


| Sketch and a beautiful and very appropriate 


Poem, both by Mrs. Hackleton, which added so 
much to the pleasure of the visitors. 

There is something so complete and elegant 
about the Sketch and Poem of Mrs. Hackleton, 
that we feel that the Committee and Society 
should have done their part to make this volume 
a more fitting memorial of the visit of the former 
to ancient Pemaquid. As it is, the result of the 
visit is still unknown ; the ‘‘ succinct narrative ” 
which Professor Johnson, evidently prepared at the 
expense of much labor, is left only in the author’s 
manuscript and the fleeting recollections of those 
who heard it, notwithstanding a copy was asked 
for, for publication; and the ‘‘ addresses of 
‘* great practical interest,” especially that of B. 
K. Sewall, Esq., of Wiscasset, are daily becom- 


| ing less distinctly remembered and will very 


soon be forgotten. It is to be regretted, there- 


| fore, that what was evidently done so well, in 


all its parts, has not been recorded, with careful 
fidelity, in the same volume, for the benefit of 


| those who shall come after us. 


The little volume is from the Riverside Press, 
and is elegantly printed and neatly bound. 


9.—HMinutes of the Forty-third Annual Meeting of the 
General Conference of the Congregational Churches in 
Maine : with the Sermon before the Maine Missionary So- 
ciety, by Rev. Alfred E. Ives, of Castine, and the Report of 
the Trustees, at its Sixty-second Anniversary, held with 
the Hammond-street Congregational Church in Bangor, 
June 22 and 23, 1869. Portland: 1869. Octavo, pp. 112, 

Its elaborate title-page describes, both accu- 
rately and fully, the contents of this volume; 
and it only remains for us, therefoie, to say that 
the materials were arranged for the Press by 
Deacon E. F. Duren, of Bangor, whose perfect 
fitness for the peculiar cluties of Secretary of 
such a body cannot be disputed by any one who 
will run over these pages. 

The arrangement of the ample supply of ma- 
terial is excellent, and may be taken as a model 
by Secretaries, generally: the typography, by 
Thurston of Portland, is exceedingly good. 


10.—The Collegiate Dutch Church. Proceedings at the 
Centennial Anniversary of the Dedication of the North 
Dutch Church, May 25, 1869; and, also, at the layipg of the 
corner-stone of the New Church, on Fifth Avenue, corner 
Forty-elghth street, on the same day. Published by order 
of the Consistory of the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church, in the city of New York. 1869. Octavo, pp. 76. 


Weare indebted to Rev. Talbot W. Chambers, 
D.D., for a copy of this very beautiful volume, 
recording the doings of the venerable Collegiate 
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Dutch Church—the remnant of those who dare 
be Dutch in the midst af a city where the spirit 


of the Dutch controls—in the celebration of the | 


one hundredth birth-day of one of her Meeting- 
houses, and in the laying of the corner-stone of 
r which is now in progress. 

ES cscnareune of a North Dutch Church 
was laid in 1767; and the edifice was opened 
for worship on the twenty-fifth of May, 1769 ; 
and, on the Centennial Anniversary of its Dedi- 
cation, that event was duly honored by appro- 
priate services, the record of which is in this 
volume. : 

On this occasion, with the greatest propriety, 
the venerable Dominie DeWitt presided and de- 
livered the opening Address, after which Dominic 
Chambers read the Memor‘at Discourse—a paper 
which indicated considerable research, a more 
than usual candor of statement, and an aptitade 
for historical writing which is as unusual as it is 

sirable. ; 
eee Chambers opened bluntly, as he should, 
with the subject matter of his discourse, No 
flourish of rhetoric heralded the approach of his 
history ; but the statement of the day, and date, 
and newspaper, in which appeared the original 
notice of the event which the Church had assem- 
bled to commemorate, appropriately opened the 
words of his Memorial. 

A survey of the period when the structure was 
dedicated, follows—it was the same year is 
which Napoleon Bonaparte, Ney, and Soult, 
Wellington, Cuvier, and Humboldt, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Brunel, and the younger Watt, were 
born: it was the year when the elder Watt pat- 
ented his condensing steam-engine, and Ark- 
wright his spinning-jenny. Clement XIV. was 
Pope ; Frederic was resting on his laurels ; Jo- 
seph II. was the reigning Emperor of Germany ; 
the Dauphin was not yet united to the beauti- 


ful, but ill-fated Maria Antoinette. Sir Henry | 
Moore and Cadwallader Colden ruled New York: | 


the illegitimate son of Benjamin Franklin was 
Governor of New Jersey. ia 
The contest, concerning the use of the English 
language in the Churches, was next referred to, 
with the call of Dominie Laidlie; the rapid 
growth of the Churches ; the necessary construc- 
tion of new Meeting-houses; and the prepara- 
tion for building the North Church, for the espec- 
ial accommodation of the English-speaking wor- 
ippers. 
The character of the pees ae ae 
r of the testator next received atten 
aa hen the preacher turned to the matter 
especially before him—the preliminary subscrip- 
tion, which was secured before even the plans 
were called for ; the plans of Mr. Brestede ; the 
Jaying of the corner-stone, on the second of July, 
1767, by James Roosevelt, Esq.; the prosecution 
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of the work ; the individual contribution of the 
ten pillars which support the Galleries, by promi- 
nent members of the Church ; the apportionment 
of the pews, etc., successively receiving due at- 
tention; and the call of Dominie Livingston 
being particularly referred to. 

The War of the Revolution was noticed ; and, 
with unusual frankness, the fact that a Dutch 
€burch, served by a Dutch Dominie, Garret Ly- 
dekker, existed in the city, during the whole 
period of that War, is particularly and minutely 
referred to—very much to the disgust, we doubt 
not, of many who would have every Dutchman 
to have been a refugee, no matter how disloyal it 
would have been, and every Dutch Meeting-house 
a bear-garden or a riding-school. 

The restoration of Peace and its results are no- 
ticed--the death of Dominie Laidlaw and the 
withdrawal from active duty of Dominies Ritze- 
ma and DeRonde; the call of Dominies Linn 
and Kuypers; and the subsequent services of 
Dominies Abeel, Schureman, Brodhead, Mille- 
dollar, Strong, Knox, Brownlee—four of them 
very well remembered by us—were appropriately 
noticed. The Noon-day Prayer-meeting also re- 
ceived the speaker's attention ; and the growing 
smallness of the stated congregation and the 
consequent provision for a new disposition of the 
property, were announced. 

The entire discourse was appropriate, unusually 
accurate in its statements, and more than ordi- 
narily minute in its terms. 

In the afternoon of the same day, the corner- 
stone of a new edifice was laid by Dominie De- 
Witt ; and Dominie Ludlow delivered an appro- 
priate address, 

In the evening, the old North Church was 
again filled to hear the closing servicis of the 
Centennary ; when Addresses were delivered by 
Chancellor Ferris, Dominie Hutton, Professor 
Woodbridge, and Dominie Ludlow ; and the cel- 
ebration ended. 

In all these services, and in all that the venera- 
ble Collegiate Church does, we rejoice to see, the 
Dutch are never forgotten; and we pray that she 
may bestrengthened as she shall need strength, as 
long as she shall support, on her front, the manly 
recognition of those from whom she sprung, 
which she now boldly carries there. 

The pamphlet is from the Aldine Press, and is 
a very handsome one. 


11.— Catalogue of the Officers and Students af the State 
Agricultural College of Michigan. 1869. Lansing: 1869. 
Octavo, pp. 27. 

A very neat pamphlet descriptive of the insti- 
tution which Michigan has reared for the instruc- 
tion of her rising generation of farmers. We 
hope it may prove as useful as it ought to be ; 
yet we fear it will not, asthe world goes. 
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12.—Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, 
Second Series, Vol. I. 1867-1869. Newark, N. J.: 1862. Oc- 
tavo, pp. iv, 188. 

Prominent among the Historical Societies of 
the country, both in character and usefulness, 
is that of New Jersey ; and it circulates some of 
the results of its labora in the semi-occasional 
volumes of Collections which it has issued and 
the more systematically issued volumes of Pro- 
ceedings, of which the volume before us is the 
. last issued. 

In this volume, we find discussed the name of 

‘* Neversink ;” together with a letter to George 

H. Moore by W. A. Whitehead, on ‘‘ Staten Is- 

‘‘Jand and the Jersey boundary” and the reply 

of the former; divers Military Returns and Or- 
ders; a paper on the operation of the Stamp-act ; 
remarks on the MS. Journals of the Commons of 

Great Britain, which are in the Society’s Library ; 
‘ various epitaphs, from old Jersey grave-yards ; 


the Notes on New Jersey, in 1776 or 1786—we | 


don’t know which *—of John Rutherford; an 
Address on the late James Parker, by Judge 
Field ; a review of Doctor Hatfield’s Histury of 


Elizabeth, by W. A. Whitehead, who may just- | 


ly claim the honor of being the greatest scold in 


Newark; and certain letters of John Rutherford, | tno Press by so excellent an Editor, in so well- 


on **The Commercial prospects of New Jersey, 
‘* during the Confederation.” 

The volume is creditable to the Society; and 
it entitles that body, notwithstanding the control- 
ling cause which cripples it and impairs its use- 
fulness, to more than it will probably receive and 
enjoy—the unqualified confidence of Jerseymen, 
every where. ; 

The volume is printed only tolerably. 


18.—Journal of the Proceedings of the Bishops, Clergy | 


and.Laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church tn the Unit- 
ed States of America, assembled in a General Convention, 
held in the City of New York, from Oct. Tth to Oct. 29th, 
inclusive, in the year of our Lord 1868. Withan Appen- 
diz. Hartford: Printed for the Convention. 1869, Oc- 
tavo, pp. Ixvi, 564. 


Digest of the Canons for the Government of the Protest- 


ant Epis l Church in the United States of 2 rb. | ° 
n piscopal Church in the United States of America | what it has been pleased to term The Andros 


Passed and Adopted in the General Conventions of 1859, 
1862, 1865, and 1868. Together with the Constitution. 
Printed for the Convention. 188, Octavo, pp. 122. 


Pastorai Letter of the House of Bishops to the Clergy 
and Laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Unit- 
ed States. A.D.1868. Hartford : 1868, Octavo, pp. 10. 


We are indebted to the Secretary of the House 
of Clerical and Lay Deputies, Rev. William 
Stevens Perry, D.D., for this series of the rec- 
ords and. documents of the last General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the 
United States ; and we have pleasure in calling 
the attention of such of our readers as are inter- 
ested in it, to its well-printed pages. 

* Compare pages 79 and 89. Ep. His. Maa. 
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14.—A Memorial of the Semi-Centennial Celebration of 
the founding of the First Presbyterian Church, Utica, 
N. ¥. Utica, N. Y.: Ellis H. Roberts. 1867. Ociavo, pp. 


We notice this volume, although not of re- 
cent publication, in order that it may be brought. 
to the attention of our readers, as a local history 
of unusual interest. 

It isa very neat volume, containing the rem- 
iniscences of various old settlers of Utica, each 
telling his own story, in his own way, rather 
than a systematic narrative of the establishment 
and progress of Sunday Schools in Utica; and it 
consequently contains very much that relates to 
the actions and purposes of individuals, as well 
as to the localities, the popular ideas, and the 
struggles for existence, of a by-gone age. 


15.—The Publications of the Prince Society. 
ed May 25th, 1858. The Andros Tracts. 
Boston : Printed for the Society. 
pp. xxxvi, 346. 


Establish< 
Volume. Second. 
1869. Small quarto, 


We noticed, some months since, the first yul- 
ume of this series of Andros Tracts; and we 
considered it to be our duty, at that time, to point 
out sundry omissions therefrom, which should 
not have appeared in such a work, prepared for 


supplied a city as Boston ; and we find in this 
volume, no reason for changing the views which 
we then expressed, both concerning the evident 
imperfections of that portion of the co)lection 


| which was then presented, and what might have 


been the reason for omitting papers of the very 
highest importance to students of the subject to 
which the volume professed to be devoted. 

If the Prince Society really occupies the place 
of a partizan, whose great purpose is to establish a 
theory, no matter how baseless in fact nor how 
unjust in its effect, and if that purpose is to be 
carried out by the suppression of some of the 
facts with which it professes to deal and by the 
re-setting of some others, it has done well, as 
such a partizan, engaged in such an undertaking, 
and in the use of such means, in the issue of 


Tracts. But, as one of the oldest members of 


| that Society, we do not understand that to have 


been its particular object; nor do we conceive 
that, under any circumstances, whether partizan- 
or otherwise, it has any right to treat the ma- 
terials for history which it undertakes to han- 
dle and employ, as it has treated the materials 
concerning Andros and his administration of the 


| Government of New-England, in the two expen- 


sive volumes which it has published and which 
are now before us. 


Andros may have been a bad man and a worse 
Governor; but his memory, and the cause of 
Truth, and the demands of genuine History, 
alike require that he shall not be made to appear 
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worse than he really was, by such means as this 
Society has employed, nor by any others. 

As a Royal Governor, he was necessarily con- 
trolled ly the written Instructions of the Home 
Government, whose servant he was; and to that 
extent, at least, the Government was responsible 
and not he. 
structions admitted into this Collection, which 
would have enabled those who employ it, to un- 


derstand the entire case, properly, and to judge | 


for themselves, wherein and to what extent 
Andros was individually blameworthyand to 
what extent and wherein the Government, whose 
servant he was and whose Instructions were the 
secret power by which his action was controlled, 
is to be held accountable? 

Again, the not altogether lovely disposition of 
*‘the Governed,” in New-England, about that 
time, is an element which this Society should have 
ventilated while it was engaged on Andros and 
his times; and it would have probably done so, 
if the partizan character of the Society had been 
less manifest than it has been. But that does not 
seem to be the temper of ‘‘ Boston,” as that 
body makes itself known to the rural districts of 
Massachusetts and to those of us who are not of 
that ancient Commonwealth. 

This ‘‘ Boston,” as our readers know, is not 


the aggregate of that venerable Municipality 
which is impatiently huddled around Beacon-hill 
and joyfully pushes its way into the Back-bay, in 
the absence of any better place to which it can 


go; 


short-comings of their own ancestors in their zeal 
to talk about the assumed virtues of the ancestors 


of those who make no such pretentions: men | 


whose successful want of integrity, in one occu- 
pation, no longered pestered with their pres- 


ence, has been too often transferred, with them- | 


selves, to another profession, which has not yet 
gotten rid of either. These, by aggregating 
what are assumed to have been the virtues of the 
community, both in ancient and in modern 
times, are enabled, without challenge from any 
one, to claim a share in that to which, if consid- 
ered apart from the aggregated community and 
on their own merits, they could lay no. claim 
whatever, even to the very smallest amount. 
Tus ‘* Boston” has an idea that it is improper, 
fn any one, to look into the records of other 
days, if the effect of it is to impair the standing 
of any of the heroes or of the saints which rr 
has invented ;. and it seems to suppose, too, that 
it possesses an unquestionable license, whenever 
it shall please to do so, to add such testimony of 
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Why, then, were not those In- | 


but, comparatively, an insignificant num- | 
ber of pretentious men, generally of what as- | 
sume to be ‘‘the first families” of the city, | 
although very seldom of the most ancient and | 
honorable of the number: men who forget the | 
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case, ex purte, and as much of it, too, as shall be ne- 
cessary to establish that case before the world. 
In imitation of those of their neighbors who as- 
sume to exercise that rather questionable franchise, 
the managers of the Prince Society have ventured 
to issue two expensive volumes of ‘*The Andros 
‘*Tracts”—not a selection of them—from which 
they have diligently excluded everything which 
would possibly tend to illustrate ‘the other 
‘*side,” either of the assumed tyranny of Sir 
Edmund or the concealed lawlessness of the Col- 
onists of Massachusetts; exactly as the history 
of Slavery, and of Nullifaction, and of attempt- 
ed Secession, within the borders and with the 
hearty approval of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, have been studiously concealed, in 
these our days, by her historical writers, both by 
the suppression of ugly truths which would tell 
against their present pretensions to superiority, 
and by the invention and circulation of mure 
palatable falsehoods, which may. serve to pro- 
mote them. 

As materials for history—very largely nothing 
more than that which, in another form we had 
already on our book-shelves—these volumes, as 
Jar as they go, are very well; but, for the cost 
of them, the members of the Club should have 
had what was promised—‘‘ The Andros Tracts” 
—without abridgement, or mutilation, or omis- 
sion, whether ‘‘ Boston” was pleased or dis- 
pleased, whether Sir Edmund was or was not a 
rigid Executive among a lawless and unprinci- 
pled community, whether the invented reputa- 
tion, for superiér godliness, of the predecessors 
of ‘ Boston” was or was not damaged, by that 
publication. Asitis, these volumes serve chiefly 
to provide, in more elegant form, but without 
affording any essential service to close and honest 
students of the history of the Andros Adminis. 
tration, a portion of the ‘‘ Tracts” referred to, 
and those of the class which are the least impor- 


| tant to those who are seeking a knowledge of 


the exact truth of the subject. 
Typographically considered, these volumes are 


| very handsome, as they should he, at seven dol- 


lars per volume. 


16.—Memoirs of the Long sstand Historical Society, 
Volume IJ, The Battle of Long Island: with preceding 
and subsequent events. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Published by 
the Society. 1869 Octavo, pp. xi, 549. Price $5. 

Among the Historical Societies of our country, 
we know no one which has dene as much, and, 
generally, as well, within as short a time, as the 
Long Island Society ; and, as excellent testimony 
on that subject, we need do little more than 
direct our readers’ attention to its well-stocked 
and well-selected library, to its well-invested 
Permanent and Publication Funds, and to the 


its own invention as it shall need, to make its | two volumes of Memoirs which, as an earnest of 
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others yet to come, it has sent out into the | have reason, very often, to make their publica- 
world. tions less complete than they should be; but a 
. In the elegant volume before us, we have | Historical Society, as such, with ample means, 
what the sub-title rather clumsily tells us is 7'’he | both literary and financial, and with an already 
Battle of Long Island ; with connected preced- | provided remunerative patronage to sustain it, 
ing events, and the subsequent American retreat. | should afford no ground for such a censure. It 
Introductory Narrative bv Thomas W. Field. | should exhaust its subjects, as far as it can do so, 
With authentic documents ; by which wesuppose | whenever it undertakes to discuss them; and it 
is meant, a series of papers, documentary and | should never content itself with a mere compila- 
narrative in form, inedited and selected, con- | tion of masses of papers and narratives, each en- 
cerning the military operations on Long Island, | tirelyindependent of the others, copied from pub- 
in the Summer of 1776; with an introductory | lished volumes which are readily accessible to 
narrative of those operations, by our diligent | every one, in every well-appointed library, either 
friend, Thomas W. Field, and divers pictorial | public or private, atthe expense of other, equal- 
illustrations, more or less important and less or | ly important, but less accessible. 
more accurate in their form. We may, also, express a doubt as to the use- 
Of the Papers referred to, there are very few | fulness, in such a work. as this, of mere narra- 
which were unknown, before the issue of this | tives of events, written in our own day, by those 
volume, to every one who has pretended to| who were not present when they occurred and 
know anything of the subject to which they re- | whose information is either derived from no un- 
late—Duer’s Life of Stirling, Force's American | usualsource or presentedin language differentfrom 
Archives, The Journals and Documents of the | that employed by those on whom they depend. 
New York Provincial Congress, Sparks’s Letters | Thus, Mr. Headley’s and Mrs. Williams's, Mr, 
of Washington, Onderdonk’s Queen's County, | Lushington’s, Mr. Knight's, and Mr. von Eelking’s 
Pennsylvania Historical Society's Bulletin, | narratives afford to the reader only the private 
Chambersburg in the Colony and the Revolution, | understanding of the matter which those writers 
Lushington’s Life of Lord Harris, The Naval | respectively entertain; while even Stedman’s, 
Chronicle, Max von Eelking’s Die Deutschen | notwithstandingits high character, is hardly fit for 
Hiilfstruppenin Nordamerikanischen Befreiung- | re-publication by a Historical Society, among the 
skriege, 1776 bis 1783, Knight’s Pictorial His- | original authorities concerning a battle at which 
tory of England, Stedman's History, Sir William | its author does not pretend to have been present. 
Howe's Narrative, The Detail and Conduct of| The Introductory Narrative, by Mr. Field, is 
the American War, Abraham Teyvett’s Vurra-, very elaborate and very circumstantial. 
tive, Stiles’s Ancient Windsor, Williams’s Life of | Commencing with a survey of the original set- 
Olney, and Headley's Chaplains and Clergy of the | tlement of Long Island, at either extremity, by 
Revolution, from which by farthe greater portion | antagonistic peoples, Mr. Field hurries forward 
have been extracted, being in print and readily ac- | to the disaffection to the Crown which was mani- 
cessible to every body; while the manuscript | fested in 1774, the subsequent.strife of parties 
Diary of President Stiles arid the brief narratives | on the island, the occupation of its western ex- 
of two nameless authors, published, respectively, | tremity by the Royal troops, the battle and de- 
in the Vermont Chronicle and in a volume | feat, and the flight of the insurgents, closing 
printed in 1880, furnish, alone, that portion | with a Chapter on the capture and death of Gen- 
which is less accessible—the great mass of | eral Woodhull. 
highly important correspondence and other| It would be unjust to treat Mr. Field, in this 
material, which the papers of that day, here | connection, as we would treat, therein, a profes- 
and in Europe, afford so liberally and so useful- | sional writer ; and we shall consider less unfa- 
ly to the diligent student, having been wholly | yorably, therefore, than we should have done, 
neglected; and private family papers, readily | some defects which we have noticed in his pages. © 
accessible to the Society, as entirely disregarded | Thus, we shall not protest as strongly as we 
as if none such existed. might, against the publication of such a narra- 
As these papers constitute the text of the vol- | tive as this without an exhibition of the authori- 
ume, and as we had been led to suppose that un- | ties on which it is based, at the foot of the pages; 
usual attention had been paid to the collection of | he may inform us that the Declaration of Inde- 
unpublished material, especially on Long Island, | pendence was signed on the fourth of July, 1776, 
we confess that we are disappointed in the reali-| as he does on page 127, without more than a 
ty which has been actually presented by the| passing shake of our head; and his failure to 
work itself. It is not as useful as we supposed | account for the successful movement of the 
it would be. Itis well-enough as far as it goes; | Royal troops, on the American left, as eonclu- 
but it does not go far enough, as the publication | sively as he might have done, shall be quietly 
of a Historical Society. Business publishers | disregarded. 
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With commendable candor and fidelity, and 
with great minuteness, Mr. Field narrates and 
condemns the outrages which were inflicted on 
the loyal inhabitants of Long Island, by the 
Ben. Butler of that day, the notorious Charles 
Lee; and in doing so, he not unfrequently dis- 
plays his sense of the ungracious task which is 
too often imposed on the historical writers of 
to-day, of considering every loyal man of that 
period as unworthy of respect, and every in- 
surgent to have been a patriot and a saint. He 
tells, too, of the sturdy fidelity to their King 
and Government, even under the most adverse 
circumstances, of the loyal inhabitants of 
Queen’s-county; and he evidently recognizes 
the strangeness of the contrast between the sen- 
timents of that time and those at the present, 
concerning the duty of the citizen to the Gov- 
ernment to which he legally owes obedience, 

He notices, also, with great precision and, ap- 
parently, great caution, the partizan strife 
which was produced by these raids of the in- 
surgents on the loyalists of Long Island—those 
measures, which were adopted by those who 
were not in revolt, either for their own defence 
or as retaliatory for injuries which they had 
sustained from others. He very elaborately 
discourses on the occupation of Long Island by 
the Royal Army, without, however, being en- 
tirely successful in preventing obscurity in 
some portions of the narrative ; and, not unfre- 
quently at the expence of precision, and some- 
times overlooking very important facts, he 
fights the Battle of Long Island over again, 
much as it was originally fought by those of 
whom he writes—without a proper understand- 
ing of either the positions, or the movements, 
or the strength of the assailants, or the secret 
wickedness of him who commanded the Ameri- 
cans, or the weakness, if not the criminal stu- 
pidity, of those who, too often, were the sub- 
ordinates in command. He tells us, too, of the 
noble daring of those gallant men--the ~ Mac- 
“ caronis,” of Maryland, and the “ Blue-hen 8- 
“ chickens,” of Delaware—who so nobly resist- 
ed the progress of the Royal troops, at Gowan- 
nus, and who, notwithstanding they had lost 
more than one-half their number, would not 
give way until their General ordered them to do 
so: he does not tell us, however, of the miser- 
able cowardice of those Connecticut troops, 
who had been sent to guard the Jamaica Pass, 
but, with due regard for their own safety, who 


had slept at, the western extremity of it and | 


knew nothing of the presence of an enemy, until 
the latter emerged from the Pass and was the 
agreeable witness of che terror which his pres- 
ence produced in the ranks of those to whom 
had been entrusted the defence of that all-im- 


portant position. 
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Mr. Field dignifies with the name of a 
“Biege,” the dilatoriness of the Royal troops, 
after the Battle; and he very minutely de- 
scribes the retreat of the shattered remains of 
the American Army, when they abandoned 
Brooklyn and were concentrated in New York. 

As a whole, notwithstanding the merits of 
Mr. Field’s paper, this volume, as we have said, 
disappoints us; and we see no reason for sup- 
posing, even with this volume before us, that 
the Battle of Long Island has been historically 
exhausted. Typographically considered, this 
volume reflects credit on Joel Munsell, by 
whom it was printed. 


11.—Franklin Socicty Publications, I. The Printer: 
Read before the Frauklin a of the City of Chicago, 
by James W. Sheahan, October 27, 1869. Chicago: Pub- 
ished by the Franklin Society. 1869. Quarto, pp. 20, 

The Franklin Society is composed of persons 
directly connected with the business of print- 
ing, editing, or publishing of books or news- 
papers, the manufacture of pzper, printing 
presses, or printing-ink, type-founding, and its 
branches, engraving, book-binding, and kindred 
trades connected with typography. It proposes 
to issue a series of tracts, upon subjects con- 
nected with the different crafts represented in 
the organization; and the beautiful tract before 
us is the first of the number, 

In this paper, Mr. Sheahan undertook to say 
“what a Printer ought to be and what he 
“might be if he would”; and in a short, pithy 
address, of strong, practical words, he conyey- 
ed to his hearers many plain truths which are 
just as applicable to all others as to Printers, 
and quite as useful in Morrisania as in Chicago. 
There is nothing very profound in them; but 
they are sensible, easily understood, and  er- 
fectly adapted'to the end for which they were 
spoken. 

As we said, this tract is very handsome; but 
the paper is too large for a convenient preserva- 
tion of it, without mutilation. 





C.—PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


18.—Journal of the Council of Censors of the State o 
Vermont, at its several Sessions held in Montpelier, 1869. 
—— by order of Council. Montpelier: 1869, Octavo, 
bY 

In a recent number of Tur Hisrorican Maaa- 
ZINE, we noticed the periodical organization of 
this Council, in Vermont, for the purpose of as- 
certaining if the Constitution of that State had 
been invaded by any of its officers, and if so, 
what remedy should be provided, and to advise 
such alterations of the Constitution, as it should 
see fit, to the People, for its Ratification or re- 
| jection. We alluded, also, to the recent Session 
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of the Couucil of Censors and to the action of 
that body, concerning the existing Constitution ; 
and the Documents which it had then printed 
were only noticed. 

In the volume before us, we have the Journal 
of the Council, complete ; and we invite the at- 
tention to it of all who are interested in the Con- 
stitutional history of the Republic. 


19.— Florida : its climate, soil, and productions, with a 
sketch of its history, natural features, and social condition, 
& manual of reliable information concerning the resources 
of the State and the inducements to immigrants. Prepared 
Officially by Hon. J. 8. Adams, Commisgioner of Immigra- 
tion for the State of Florida. Jacksonville: Edred M. 
Cheney, State Printer, 1869, Octavo, pp. iv, 151. 

The Southern States are striving to induce em- 
igrants to seek homes in that portion of the Un- 
ion ; and several of the States have appointed 
Commissioners especially charged with the duty 
of presenting their respective claims to the world. 
Florida is one of these; and in the volume be- 
fore us we have a copy of the descriptive pamph- 
let in which her Commissioner bas presented re- 
liable information concerning the situation, his- 
tory, political condition, and system of Govern- 
ment, social condition, climate, soil, produc- 
tions, etc., of that State. In all these, there is no 
appearance of exaggeration ; but the statements 
are moderate in their tone and well-sustained, by, 
apparently, the best evidence. 

As a local, relating to Florida, this volume is 
highly important; and libraries and collectors 
will do well to obtain copies. 


20.—Provincial Papers. Documents and Records relat- 
ing to the Province of New Hampshire, from 1692 to 1722: 
being Part If. of papers relating to that period, containing 
the ‘‘ Journal of the Council and General Assembly.”” Pub- 
lished by authority of the Legislature of New Hampshire. 
Volume ITI. Lee may and edited by Nathaniel Bouton, 
D.D., Corresponding Secretary of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society. Manchester: John B. Clarke, State 
Printer. 1869. tavo, pp. vill, 853. 

We have heretofore referred to this work and 
condemned the system in which it is edited: we 
return to the subject, with this volume before us, 
with more pleasure, since it seems to have been 
prepared with more respect for the originals—at 
any rate, the Corresponding Secretary of ‘a His- 
tory Society has discontinued his ignorant sneers 
at those who desire to read the ancient papers of 
New Hampshire, her records as well as her doc- 
uments, in all their pecuiiarities of punctuation, 
spelling, and capitals, without the impertinent 
interference: of an Editor's ignorance, or preju- 
dice, or interests, recklessly set in motion, in de- 
fiance of all good precedents and all common 
sense. 

We have no means of knowing how far Doc- 
tor Bouton has altered the important Journals 


which he has re-produced in this volume; al- 
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though it is evident that he has done so, to some 
considerable extent : it is to be regretted that his 
mulish obstinacy forbids him from changing the 
course which, in his self sufficiency, he origi- 
nally marked out for himself, notwithstanding 
the examples he had before him, to the contrary, 
in the published Journals of Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts Bay, Connecticut, New Haven, New 
York, Pennsylvania, etc. 

We regret to perceive, also, ‘‘the Editor has 
‘*not deemed it necessary or expedient to pub- 
‘lish, entire,” the yirs¢t Journal of the Assembly 
of the State, even while publishing the Records 
of that period, simply because ‘‘ it is very mea- 
‘‘ gre and incomplete.” We need no better evi- 
dence than this, of the entire want of capacity, 
as an Editor of such papers, of Doctor Bouton, 
and our regret that he has been called to such a 
position. 

The volume is very neatly printed; and the 
edition numbered eight hundred copies. 


91.—Roll of Honor, (No. XXI.) Names of Soldiers who 
died in defence of the American Union, interred in the 
National Cemeteries at Memphis, Tnnessee,and Chalmette, 
near New Orleans,) Louisiana. Washington: Government 
rinting Office. 1869, Octavo, pp. 408. 


Roll of Honor.(No. XXIII.) Names of Soldiers who 
died in defence of the American Union, interred in the Na- 
tional Cemeteries at Marietta, Ga.; Fort Donelson, Tenn. ; 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; (Additional to XI;) Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., (Additional to No, XI;) and Knoxville, Tenn., (Ad- 
ditional to No. XI.) Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1869. Octavo, pp. 828, 


We have so often referred to this series of Re~ 
ports that we need do no more, in this case, than 
to state that, in the first-of these volumes, twen- - 
ty-three thousand and sixteen, and, in the last, 
sixteen thousand, six hundred, and seventy-five, 
burials are recorded, with the name, in each case, 
wherever known, of the soldier, the Regiment 
and Company of which he was a member, the 
day of his death, the place of his original in- 
terment, and the Section of the Cemetary and 
number of the Grave which he now occupies. 

Numbers XX and XXII are not yet ready. 


0.—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


22.—The Pictorial Field-book of the War of 1812 ; or, 
illustrations, by pen and pencil, of the history, biography. 
scenery, relics, and traditions of the last War of Independ- 
ence. by Benson J. Lossing. With several hundred en- 
gravings on Wood, by Lossing and Barritt, chiefly from 
original sketches by the author. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 1863, pp. title-page and verso, 1084 . 


We are indebted to our long-time friend, the 
widely-known author of this volume, for a copy 
of it; but we have not much pleasure in calling 
attention to it. 

Our readers are generally acquainted with the 
Pictortal Field-book of the Revolution, by the 
same author ; and, to many of them, are also 
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known, in all their fullness, the merits of that | 


well-known work as well as the defects which so 
sadly mar its many beauties. The peculiar plan 
of its construction—combining the narrative of 
a modern tourist with that of a devoted anti- 
quary and historian—and its many wood-cuts, 
offered unusual attractions to the dry narrative 
of the events of the War, as they had been pre- 


viously presented ; and many weré thereby at- | 


tracted to it who, but for these novel induce- 
ments, would not have looked at it. 

The Field-book before us, however, is nearly a 
complete abandonment of this new process; and 
it restores the ordinary chronological arrange- 
ment of the narrative tu the position from 
which the former Field-book so completely and 
agreeably hurled it—it is a chronologically ar- 
ranged History of the War of 1812; and the 
pictorial garnishing of the dish is all of the 
Field-book peculiarity which we can see in it. 

Mr. Lossing, in the volume before us, carrics 
his readers back to the evacuation of New York 
by the British, in 1783—indeed, he also gives 
them a taste vf the opening of the Revolution ; 
and, in doing so, we are sorry to say that, in our 
judgment, he too often sacrifices his fidelity as a 
historian for the sake of rhetorical effect. Thus, 
in the very opening paragraph of the work, he 
writes ; ‘‘ When the War of Independence had 
‘* just been kindled, the statesmen and sages of 
‘*that hour decreed the dismemberment of a 
‘*mighty empire and the establishment of a na- 
‘tion of freemen in the New World,”—a state- 
ment which Mr. Lossing must know has no foun- 
dation in fact; on*the contrary, those ‘‘ states- 


‘*men and sages,” both at ‘‘that hour” and | 


long afterwards, steadily asserted their loyalty to 
their legal Sovereign and as steadily disclaimed 
an intention, even the least, to strike for their in- 
dependence from the Mother Country. Indeed, so 
well-read a student as Mr. Lossing, must have 
read their emphatic disclaimers and the unmis- 
takeable evidence of their good faith in making 
them, dozens of times; and we need not further 
enlarge on it, except to wonder that he possibly 
penned such a paragraph, as that which we have 
quoted. 

Mr. Lossing tells us, also, that, ‘* their rebel- 
**lion instantly assumed the dignity of a Revo- 
‘‘Jution, and commanded the respect and sym- 
‘‘pathy of the civilized rations”; while the 
fact was that even the insurgents themselves 
steadily disclaimed all idea of ‘‘ a Revolution” 
from the beginning until July, 1776; and it re- 
quired more than another year—nearly three 
years from the beginning of the War—before 
the first of ‘‘the civilized nations,” referred to 
by Mr. Lossing, could be induced to face the in- 
evitable war which would ensue, shvuld it recog- 
nize the new-born Republic, notwithstanding a 
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division of the power of what had always been 
a natural enemy of France, which such a recog- 
nition might possibly promote, formed a much 


greater inducement for her to do so than all 


| others combined—certainly greater than any 


love, in that country,-for the insurgents or for 
the great political principles which they asserted. 

The American Revolution was the neccssary 
result of a peculiar policy in the Home. Govern- 
ment; and the Colonists were as unwillingly 
pushed into it, by the controlling power of a 
superintending Providence, as was the Home Gov- 
ernment.. It was of slow growth, too, and not 
the work of an hour; and it is yet an unsolved 
question if the’ insurgents of 1775 acted wisely, 
either in what they undertook to do or what 
they really did—indeed there are many who 
openly declare that the Revolution in America 
has been productive of more mischief than good, 
both to the inhabitants of the States and to the 
world, generally. 

Mr. Lossing next introduces those uneasy 
spirits throngh whose busy ambition the United 
States were kept in hot-water, as far as Alexander 
Hamilton, John Jay, and their respective co- 
agitators were able to keep the water at boiling 
heat ; and he tells us of their reverential thank- 
fulness to God and of their prescience concern- 
ing the evil which was in store for their country. 

The party to which Mr. Lossing refers may 
have been the very devout individuals which he 
describes; but we have never seen any evidence 
of it—we have seen, ‘however, and we can show, 
the evidence that those gentlemen, to a man, 
| reprobated the great doctrine of the manhood of 
man, per se; that they opposed the genera} 
right of the governed to govern themselves; 
and that the British Constitution, in all its lead- 
| ing features, was the form of Government for the 

United States which they altogether preferred. 
| ‘They were the veriest toadies of monarchy, pro- 
| vided they filled the offices ; and their represen- 
tatives, to day, are just like them; and the 
commonalty, then and now, was as dust under 
| their feet and unworthy of the least consideration 
| from them, except as payers of taxes. 

Mr. Lossing next unaccuuntably repeats the 
oft-told balderdash concerning the apocryphal 
Confederation which has been, too often, the 
theme of such historians as preceded him. The 
United States, he tells us, ‘‘had not formed a 
‘*Nation and théreby created a power to be re- 
‘*spected”; notwithstanding John Quincy Adums 
tells us,—we will not say how untruly,—in his 
Jubilee Discourse, that such a Nation was formed 
when the Declaration of Independence was 








signed. 

Mr. Lossing says, truly, when he says ‘‘ they 
‘*had not formed a Nation” ; bnt he does not 
speak truly when he says that, either for that 
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reason ‘or any other, they were uvut * respected” | le siugyuis wound Le cuit: 


abroad and prosperous at home, during the six 
years, from 17-3 to 1789, We think we, too, 
have a reputation to loose ; 
to venture it on this very subject. 
therefore,—and we challenge Mr. Lossing to 
disprove it—that during‘ the six years from the 
Spring of 1783, when the Treaty of Peace was 
signed with Great Britain, 
1789, the United States enjoyed a more enviable 
position, in their commercial relations with the 
nutions of Europe, thun they did during the 
nextsuccecding six years, under Washington’s ad- 
ministration ; that their prosperity, at home, 
taking into consideration the relutive position of 
the industry of the country, at the suspension of 


hostilities, in the beginning of the first term and | 
| Lossing, in what other terms could that Treaty 


the prosperity, secured by the preceding six 
years of Peace, with which the second term was 
opened, was vastly in favor of the former; and 
that the morals of the inhabitants and respect for 
the laws of the land were sensibly worse during 


the first six years under the Constitution than | 


they had been during the preceding six years, 
under the Confederation, before that instrument 
was adopted. If Mr. Lossing had not presented, 
at second hand, what he might have more safely 
looked for in the original authorities he, too, 
would have seen the blindness of his dissolute 


guides and become, himself, a more trustworthy 


guide than he now can pretend to be. We 


speak understandingly on this subject ; 


ing, even when they profess to write as _histori- 
ans, re-produce only the vile falsehoods of un- 
principled monarchical partizans, we sometimes 
wonder if the Almighfy has not permitted our 
countrymen to be thus misled, in order that they 
may the more readily become the willing victims 
of the scourges with which he will, hereafter, 
punish the pride and dishonesty of our country- 
men, 

Mr. Lossing next examines, in detail, what he 
considers the causes of what he considers to have 
been the nothingness of the Confederation. Un- 
like Mr. Adams, as we have said, he supposes, 
very correctly, ‘‘ that our fathers had not formed 
‘*a Nation on the return of Peace; and in that 
‘* fact,” he also supposes, ‘‘ was the inherent 
‘*weakness of their Government and the spring 
‘‘of all the hopes of the royalists for their 
‘‘gpeedy return to colonial supremacy”—as it 
has, ever since, been ‘‘the spring of the hopes” 
of every tory, notwithstanding the ‘ establish- 
‘*ment” of the Constitution “between” the 
States, which Mr. Lossing seems to suppose has 
remedied the ‘‘ weakness” which he has invented. 
Hemakes The Articlesof Confederation,very prop- 
erly, ‘‘the organic law of the great American 
‘“* League of independent Commonwealths” ; and 


and we are willing | | shabby 
We say, | 


until the Spring of | 


and | 


when we see such really honest men as Mr. Loss- | 
| Sovereignty are 
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oi the Treaty of 
Peace which was made by the King with each 
| State by name, and satisfies himself with the 
excuse that the several States ‘‘ were 
‘held to be, on the part of the English, inde- 

** pendent republics, as they had been Colonies 
‘independent of each other”—without even ap- 
pearing to know, certainly without stating, that 
‘the English” were not the only party to that 
Treaty whose ideas concerning its peculiar 
phraseology were considered, when that Treaty 
was drawn up and executed ; and without:seem- 
ing to know, tov, that the.Treaties with France, 
and that with Holland, and that with Sweden,— 


| all made before that with Great Britain—were 


made with the same partics, on our side, in the 
same terms, and in no other. And pray, Mr. 


have possibly been made, with the least proprie- 
ty ? One party was merely ‘‘a League of inde- 
‘*pendent Commonwealths”—your own descrip- 
tion of it—in what terms then could that party 
have been more properly described, in the Treaty, 
than by naming, separately, each of the several 
‘*independent Commonwealths” of which that 
League was composed ? 

But Mr. Lossing intensifies his unaccountable 


| obscurity, as a historian, by adding a foot-note 


to his curious remarks on the termsof the Treaty ; 
and that foot-note is devoted to an elaborate ex- 
position of its author’s views on ‘ supreme State 
‘* Sovereignty.” 

Pray, Mr. Lossing, how many kinds of State 
there, as you understand the 
subject? and what kind of ‘‘Sovereignty” is 
that, whether ‘‘ State” or otherwise, which ig 
not ‘‘supreme”? Will you be kind enough, 
also, in your next edition, to tell us just what 
you understand by the term ‘‘ State” and what 
by the term ‘‘Sovereignty,” in order that we 
may know just how much you differ from Vat- 
tel, and Muntesquieu, and Bodin, and Foitcscue, 
and Grotius, and Sidney; and just how nearly 
you are in line with Salmasius, and Sir Robert 
Filmer, and John Wesley, and Samuel Johnson, 
and Joseph Galloway, and James Rivington ? 

Now, Mr. Lossing knows full well—if he 
does not, let him ask the first country Squire 
whom he meets—that the technical term, ‘‘State,” 
is the exact equivalent of the technica) term 
‘* People,” and that the technical term * Sove- 
“reignty” finds an exact equivalent in the words 
‘the original right to command and to em- 
‘* ploy”; and he knows, therefore, that what he 
pleases to term ‘‘ the mischievous political doc- 
‘*trine,” is nothing more nor less than the doc- 
trine of ‘‘the original” 'not delegated) ‘‘ right of 
‘*the People to command” [those who are within 
its own territory] ‘‘and to employ,” [ under the 
right of domain| the property which they may 
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ive -snieiety not a very “mischievous” 
ine among Republicans, in a Republic ; but 
emphatically so, in the hands of real Republic- 
ans, in a despotism; and particularly so—and 
hence the terror which it inspires in some parts 
of the United States—when it is employed by 
genuine Republicans, as a reminder to those 
public officers of their own creation, who have 
disregarded and overridden the laws of the 
land and undertaken to play the tyrant, as far 
as their ignorance and their sense of security 
have enabled those officers to do so. Mr. Loss-, 
ing seems inclined to take his position on the 
part of the absolutists: he will not step on 
our toes while he thus amuses himself. 

Mr, Lossing next relates the effort which was 
made by the Congress of the United States, to 
obtain the consent of the several States that it, 
the Congress, might levy certain specified 
taxes, “the revenue therefrom to be applied 
“solely to the payment of the interest and 
“principal of the public debt”; and he nar- 
rates, also, the want of success in the applica- 
tion, without telling just why it was unsuccess- 
ful—how fairly, on his part, the reader may 
judge. He then terms that unsuccessful at- 


tempt to secure to itself the delegation to it, by 
the several States, of certain specified authority, 
for certain specified purposes, during a certain 


specified term,.as an ‘‘important effort of the | 


‘*Congress to assume the functions of Sovereign- 
‘*ty"// Comment on this is wholly unneces- 
sary. Either Mr. Lossing uses these important 
words without understanding their real meaning 
—which we do not believe—or without exercis- 
ing that caution in the use of terms which is the 
first requisite of every careful historian, espe- 
cially when treating of such momentous subjects 
as this, and in a period of ill-regulated excite- 
ment. Congress, in all this was, and only as- 
sumed to be, what John Adams termed, “ the 
**agent” of the several States from whom it 
sought authority to do what, before and without 
that authority, it could not pretend to do, either 
as ‘‘agent” or otherwise. This was seeking 


what Mr. Lossing termed, when defining ‘‘sove- | 


‘‘reignty,” (page 20, note) ‘‘ no superior,” with 
a vengeance. 
If Mr. Lossing will take the trouble to turn 


to the British Statutes at large—he can find them | 


in the Astor Library—he will see just how un- 
truly he has written, on pages 21 and 23, the 
history of the commercial relations between the 
United States and Great Britain, between 1783 
and 1789. It is well, sometimes, to be quite 
sure of the value of one’s authorities before un- 
dertaking to write history: when writing ro- 
mance one needs take less trouble. 

Mr. Lossing next refers to what he pleases to 
erm the weakness of the Confederacy, an idea 
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which he has entertained because of the forma- 
tion of the new State of Franklin, where Ten- 
nessee now is, on the western side of the Moun- 
tains; of the vutrages committed by Connecticut 
men, under the authority of Connecticut, in the 
valley of Wyoming, in Pennsylvania; of the at- 
tempt to organize a State, in the Massachusetts 
District of Maine; of the Exeter mob, in New- 
Hampshire ; and of the Shays Rebellion in 
Massachusetts—as if any of these had the least 
earthly connection with Féderal affairs or were 
suppressed either by Federal bayonets or Federal 
influence. 

Now Mr. Lossing thus writes history: the in- 
habitants of Western North Carolina, under the 
Confederation, sought to establish, and did es- 
tablish, for their own convenience, the State of 
Franklin; and he has made that fact do duty as 
evidence of what he is pleased to consider the 
weaxness of the Federal Congress, under that 
Confederation : he has not been pleased, how- 
ever, to attribute to any weakness in ‘‘the new 


| ** system,” under the Constitution, the renewed 


attempt to do the same thing, which the same 
community made, years afterwards, when the 
State of Tennessee was organized. How impartial- 
ly Mr. Lossing has thus either swiftly condemned 
‘or silently acquiesced in these respective move- 
ments, one a parallel of the other, and how faith- 
fully he has referred to the matter, in his History, 
or how necessarily, in such a connection, others 
can say as well as we: they can say, too, we ima- 
gine, how little the Federal authorities had to do 
with the internal affairs of North Carolina, at that 
time ; and, in the days when the fathers were in 
authority, how little the latter interfered with 
what did not legally concern them. 

But Connecticut squatted on Pennsylvania and 
impudently claimed property and jurisdiction, 
there, before the Constitution was established be 
tween the States; and Mr. Lossing sees in that 
fact a historical mare’s-nest, indicative of weak- 
ness in the Confederation : both Connecticut and 
Massachusetts did the same in New York, after 
that event, yet Mr. Lossing has seen no- 
thing in the latter event to warranta judgment 
concerning either the weakness or the stability of 
the new system. Who, except Mr. Lossing, 
would have supposed that, in either of these cir- 
cumstances, there is evidence of any defects in 
the Federal Constitution; or, who, except that 
gentleman, would have contrived to find, in the 
one case, and not in the other, any evidence 
whatever of the weakness of the Federal Consti- 
tution, whatever it may, against that of the State 
authorities? Who. except Mr. Lossing, too, 
would have looked into the record of either of 
those outrages, in which the Federal authorities 
were not concerned a whit, for evidence of either 
the strength or the weakness of the Cungress ? 
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He sees, too, in the earlier and unsuccessful 
movements of the inhabitants of the District of 
Maine, for the establishment of its independence 
from Massachusetts. a certain evidence of the in- 
sufficiency of the Confederation, although that 
body had no concern in the matter and made it 
none of its business; yet, the more recent and 
‘successful attempts of the same people, to estab- 
lish the Same separation, have not been seen by 
Mr. Lossing as evidence of the insufficiency of 
the existing Constitution—he does not seem to 
have heard, either, of the unsuccessful revolt of 
the Eastern District of New York, during the 
supremacy of what we know as the Confederacy, 
nor of the success of the same insurgents, in 
their subsequent operations, after the new Con- | 
stitution had been established ; and as for the 
case of West Virginia, wherein the Federal Con- 
stitution was openly and flagrantly violated by 
the Federal authorities, he has either never heard 
of it or has not seen in it the least appearance of 
weakness in the existing system, unless—as we 
are not willing to believ e—his pen was stayed in 
its holy work of bearing testimony to the Truth, 
because of the injury which it might do to the 
temper or the reputation of a‘dominant political 
party. 

The Exeter mob, in New Hampshire, too, is 
pressed into Mr. Lossing’s questionable service, 
notwithstanding there was no Federal question 
involved and no Federal interposition to suppress 
it; and the Shays irsurrection, in Massachusetts, 
was an exactly similar case. 

Our readers will judge how fit such a pen as 
Mr. Lossing’s is to write History, when such a 
series of misrepresentations as these are among 
its staple productions: that it is well-suited for | 
the line of Romance no one will dispute. But 
the end is not yet. 

On page 24, Mr. Lossing says, ‘* the exhaus- 
‘tion of the peuple was great on account of the 
‘*War; and poverty was wide-spread. The farm- 
‘fer found no remunerative market for his pro- 
‘* duce ; and domestic manufactures were ‘ de- 

“« pressed by foreign competition. Debt weighed | 

**down all classes ; and made them feel that. the | 
‘“burden which the tax- -gatherer would lay upon 
‘*them would be the ‘feather’ which would | 
***break the camel’s back.’ There was doubt, 
‘‘and confusion, and perplexity, on every side, 
‘and the very air seemed thick with forebodings 
‘‘of evil. Society appeared to be about to dis- | 
‘*solve into its original elements.” Mr. Lossing | 
should have told his readers, too, that in the 
midst of all this gloom—if it really existed ; 
which we deny—so willing were the people of 
that day to remain. in their distress, that the 
People of Rhode Island, by a formal vote at the | 
polls, rejected the proposed change, declining 
even to send Delegates to the Convention and, by | 
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nearly an unanimous vote, rejecting the new 
Constitution, after it had been Sramed ; that the 


People of Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, 
and North Carolina, at the polls, voted squarely 
against any change whatever, and sent Delegates 
to their respective Conventions who were pledged 
that New 
gry 


to reject the proposed ‘* new system” ; 
York, during that pretended period of 
and distress, had paid off her debts an 
paid more than had been asked of her, into‘the 
Federal Treasury ; and that the Constitution was 
established and a change secured, not because of 
the ‘‘thick forbodings of evil,” but by the 
purchase, in the market, of Delegates whose 
constituents were thus betrayed, by those who had 
other ends to serve than the public good. What 
fools those people must have been, in this State, 
for instance, who, outside of the City of New 
York and its immediate neighborhood, so far 
preferred to remain in misery that they sent un- 
broken Delegations, wholly pledged to resist every 
change in the existing frame of Government ; 
while Samuel Adams, John Hancock, Elbridge 
Gerry, George Clinton, Richard Henry Lee, Pat- 
rick Henry, Edmund Randolph, and others not 
less noteworthy and upright, must have been as 
dishonest as they were unwise, when they so re- 
solutely resisted the establishment of ‘‘ the new 
‘** plan” of Government, which the Constitution 
inaugurated. 

Mr. Lossing speaks of the Annapolis Conven- 
tion asa ‘‘ failure.” Why has he not told his 
readers, what he must know to be the truth, that 
it was, on the contrary, a* fraud ; that, after 
the fashion of Tammany-hall, the meeting was 
organized and almost instantly adjourned, in 
order to prevent the Delegates who were then on 
their way and very near the town, from discharg- 
ing the particular duties for the performance of 
which they had been sent to Annapolis, and to 
secure more surely the nice little game which 
Alexander Hamilton, Egbert Benson, and their 
friends had, beforehand, determined to play. 

Mr. Lossing says, too, that the Philadelphia 
Convention of 1787, ‘* was convened for the pur- 

** pose of establishing the validity and power of 
‘*the Declaration of Independence, by dissolving 
‘* the inefficient political League of the States, 


| ‘*and constituting the inhabitants .of all the 


‘* States one great and indissoluble Nation.” All 
this, Mr. Lossing must know, is wholly untrue. 
Instead of being convened for the purpose of 
‘* dissolving” ‘‘ the League of friendship ” which 
then existed, it was convened merely’to amend 
the existing Articles of Confederation. Instend 
of repealing those Articles of Confederation— 
| the pretended act of repeal Mr. Lossing has hever 
yet seen and never will see—those Articles, 
wherein they have not been superceded, are, to- 
day, the organic law of the Republic and alone 
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Surnish the name vf’ the Republic and the bond 


of union between the States; they furnish, also, 
the only existing constitutional enactment disal- 
lowing a dissolution of the Union. So far was 


this Convention from transforming the Republic | 


into a Nation, as Mr. Lossing must know, even 
the Admiralty Courts of the United States, to- 
day, regard each State asa distinct nation - 
Supreme Court, to-day, knows no Common Law, 
because wé have no national unity ; and the 


stripes and the stars of our Federal colors know | 


no more blending of colors, to-day, than when 


they first floated over an American bottom, on the | 


seas, in the carly days of the Confederation. 

Mr. Lossing knows, too, that the Convention 
of 1787—the same which framed the Federal 
Constitution—expressly, by a formal vote, erased 
the word “national” from every part of the 
proposed Constitution ; and substituted therefor 
such words as none but a willing partizan can 
interpret into even an apology for nationality. 

Mr. Lossing says, on page 28, ‘¢ Randolph sug- 


‘* gested tlie chief business of the Convention in 


‘*his proposition ‘that a NATIONAL Government 
*** ought to be established, consisting of a su- 


ace 


** was based.” 

It would have been well if Mr. 
told his readers that the word ‘ national” no- 
where appears in the Constitution which that 


Convention framed nor in any Amendment which | 


was made to it, during the first succeeding fifty 


years; and it would have been more creditable | 


to his fidelity as a historian, if he had read to | 
them, from the Journal of the Convention itself, 
just what that body did in the premises, and just | 


what it did not, after the obnoxious word. had | 
been introduced by Mr. Randolph and some other | 
On | 
Mr. Gorham, Chairman 


of the members. We will read it for him : 
the nineteenth of June, 
of the Committee of the Whole, reported & se- 
= of Resolutions, the first three of which read | 
thus : 

‘*1. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this | 
** Committee that a National Government ought 
‘* to be established, consisting of a supreme leg- 
‘*islative, judiciary, and executive. 


**2. Resolved, That the National Legislature | 


‘* ought to consist of two branches. 
‘*3. Resolved, That the members of the first 
‘branch of the National Legislature ought to be 


‘* lected by the people of the several States, for | 


“* the term of three years; to receive fixed stipends, 

‘by which they may be compensated for the de- 
‘* votion of their time to public service, to be paid 
‘*out of, the National treasury ; to be ineligible 
‘*to any office established by a particular State, 
‘‘or under the authority of the United States, 
** (except those peculiarly belonging to the func- 
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the | 


preme Legislature, Executive, and Judiciary.’ | 
‘* Upon this broad proposition all future action | 


Lossing had | 


(January, 


**tions of the first Lranch,) during the term of 
‘service, and under the National Government, 
‘* for the space of one year after its expiration.” 

The Journal of the Convention, under date of 
‘* Wednesday, June 20, 1787”—the day after 
the presentation of these Resolutions—says ‘‘ It 
‘* was moved by Mr. Ellsworth, seconded by Mr. 
** Gorham, to amend the first Resolution reported 
‘*by the Committee of the whole House, so as to 
‘tread as follows, namely :—‘ Resolved, That the 
‘s * Government of the United Stutes ought to con- 
‘* “sist of a supreme legislative, judiciary, and 
‘** *executive.’ On the question to agree to the 
|**amendment, it passed unanimously in the 
‘* affirmative.” —Journal of the Convention, June 
| 20, 1787. 

Mr. Madison, in his Debates in the Federal 
Convention, thus refers to this action of the Con- 
| vention: ‘‘ WEDNESDAY, June 20, * * * 
‘Mr. Ellsworth, seconded by Mr. Gorham, 
‘* moves to alter it, soas to run ‘ that the Govern- 
‘«* ment of the United States ought to consist of 
‘*¢a supreme legislative, executive, end judicia- 
*«¢ry.? *' This alteration,’ he said, ‘ would drop 
‘*¢the word ‘ National,’ and retain the proper 
** «title, ‘the United States.’ He could not admit 
‘the doctrine that a breach of any of the Fed- 
| ‘feral Articles could dissolve the whole. J¢ 
‘* would be highly dangerous not to consider the 
‘* Confederation as still subsisting. He wished, 
“also, the plan of the Convention to go forth as 
“‘an Amendment of the Articles of the Confed- 
‘‘ eration, since, under this idea, the authority of 
‘*the Legislatures could ratify it. * * * ‘*The 
‘motion of Mr. Ellsworth was acquiesced in, 

**nem. con. 
| ‘‘The second Resolution, ‘That the National 
‘¢ ¢ Legislature ought to consist of two branches,’ 
‘*being taken up, the word ‘ National’ was 
‘struck out, as of course.”—Debates, Wednes- 
day, June 20—Elliot’s Debates, v. 214. 
| This was the first blow which Mr. Lossing’s 
National Government received from those whose 
| blows were fatal whenever they fell: it was, 
| however, not the last. 

On the following day, the Convention adopted 
| the second Resolution, shorn down, because of 
| Mr. Ellsworth’s Resolution, to the following 
terms: ‘ Resolved, That the Legislature con- 
‘*sist of two branches,”—thus sending ‘* the 
** National Legislature” of the Committee and 
Mr. Lossing to gricf, a second time ; and when 
it shall be known that the vote was seven States 
| in the affirmative. three States in the negative, 
and one State divided, the significance of the 
action will be understood.—Journal, June 21, 
1787. 

On the same day, the first Clause of the third 
Resolution, as originally reported by the Com- 
mittee was passed, because of Mr. Ellsworth’s 
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motion, in this modified form: ‘‘ Resolved, That 
‘the members of the first branch of the Legisla- 


‘* ture ought to be elected,” etc.—thus imposing | 


on the scheme of the Committee and on Mr. Loss- 
ing’s invention a third blow which was not less 
fatal to the idea of ‘‘ nationality” than the others. 
—Journal, June 21, 1787. 


On the twenty-third of June, ‘‘it was moved | 


‘‘and seconded to strike the words ‘ National 
‘© ¢ Government’ out of the third Resolution, 
‘* which passed in the affirmative,” only Pennsyl- 


vaniaand Georgia being inthenegative, while Mas- | 
sachuseits was divided.—- Journal, June 28, 1787. | 
;and our deep attachment asa friend; and we 


We need say no more concerning Mr. Lossing’s 
‘* history” of this matter. 

Mr: Lossing fails to tell his readers, too, that 
a majority of the Delegates to the Convention 
did not vote for the new Constitution, even in 
the Convention which framed it; that the signa- 
tures of the Delegates were appended merely as 
witnesses and not as approving it ; and that two 
of the thirteen States—New York and Rhode 
Island—were not legally represented when it was 
adopted by the Convention, and did not vote on 
the question. : 

Mr. Lossing says ‘‘ the Convention, by a care- 
“fully worded Resolution, recommended the 
‘*Congress to lay the new Constitution before 
‘*the people (not the States) and ask them, the 
‘*source of all sovereignty, to ratify or reject it.” 
Will Mr. Lossing, in his next edition, tell his 
readers just what difference, there is, either in 
fact or in law, between,‘* The People,” to whom 
that Constitution was referred, and ‘‘the States,” 
to which, he says, it was not thus referred ? 
He knows full well that the ‘‘ People” of each 
State—which, in both law and fact, is the ‘‘ State” 
itself—was invited to receive or reject the new Con- 
stitution ; that each ‘‘ State” thus acted, regard- 
less of the action of her sister States; and that, 
until each independent State had fully consented, 
Sor herself, the Constitution had no binding éef- 
Sect whatever on her or her members—indeed, 
Washington was confessedly inaugurated Presi- 
dent of eleven States only; and little Rhode 
Island was no more bound, nor considered to be 


be bound, by the consent of the other eleven | 
States than she would have been by the action | 


of twelve negroes in Virginia, while robbing their 
master’s henroost. 


We have thus followed Mr. Lossing through | 


his first Chapter—a Chapter, too, which has as 
little todo with ‘‘The War of 1812” as it has 
with the Spanish Armada. 
if we have not asserted, that, in our judyment, 
Mr. Lossing has not written it with that regard 
for the truth which is the first requisite of every 
historian ; that we conceive that the truth has 
been too often suppressed ; and that we believe 
the untruth has been too often asserted. We 
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| lustrating it. 


We have intimated, | 
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have seen, too, what we conceive to be the evi- 
dence that Mr. Lossing has examined the author- 
ities only for the establishment of a preconceiv- 
ed theory; that his narrative has been written 
wholly in the spirit of a partizan, for the sup- 
port of the policy of a controlling political 


| party, and in defiance of the authorities on which 


historians delight to lean: in sad disregard, too, 
of his reputation as a faithful historian. 

We regret that we have seen these evidences of 
what we conceive to be the infidelity to the truth 
of history, of one who, during very many years, 
has commanded our warmest respect as an author 


shall be very glad to correct our own misgivings. 
and errors, if we have made any, at any time and 
to any extent, whenever our good friend shall en- 
able ustodo so. Indeed, we shall be most grate- 
ful to him if he will disprove, in our own pages 
or elsewhere, what we conceive to be his errors 
and our truths, on the exceedingly important 
subjects on which we have condemned him ; and 
we earnestly assure him that we shall consider 
it no hardship to retire from any position, which 
we now occupy, if it is not perfectly well-found- 
ed, both on the Law and the Testimony. 

We shall return to this volume, in our next 
issue. 


28—The Polar World: a popular descfiption of Man 
and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic regions of the 
Globe. By Dr. G. Hartwig. With additional Chapters 
and one hundred and sixty-three illustrations. New York: 
Harper & Bros 1869. Octavo, pp. 485. Price. 


The object of this work is to describe the Po- 
lar World in its principal natural features ; to 
point out the influence of its long winter-night 
and fleeting Summer on the developement of 
vegetable and animal existence; and, finally, to 
picture man waging the battle of life against the 
dreadful climate of the high latitudes of the 
earth, cither as the inhabitant of their gloomy 
solitudes or as the bold investigator of their mys- 
teries. 

Two Chapters have been added, in this edi- 
tion, for which Doctor Hartwig is not aocounta- 
ble; and the vast resources of the Harpers have 
been conscripted by the American Editor of the 
work, for the purpose of more appropriately il- 
The result is, that one of the most. 
interesting, and certainly one of the most beau- 
tiful, volumes in the Trade, has been produced ; 
and the subject of which it treats is as important 
as its dress is handsome. 

In the range of his inquiries, the Author and 
Editor have embraced the land and the sea; the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms; Ice- 
land, Norway, Spitzbergen, Nova Zembla, the 
Lapps, the Samoiedes, the Ostiaks, the Jacuts, 
the Tungusi, Kamchatka, Alaska, the Esquimaux,, 
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the Crees, the Tinnés, Newfoundland, Greenland, 
the Antarctic Ocean, Patagonia, the Fuegians, 
etc.; and the various Arctic navigators, from 
Cabot to Hall, receive careful attention. 

From this survey of the range of subjects dis- 
cussed in this work, its value to the general rea- 
der will be apparent; yet we cannot clearly 
‘convey, in so brief a notice as we are compelled 
to make of it, a clear idea of how much this 
volume has pleased us. 


24.—Epistola Rev. P. Gabrielis Dreuillettes, Societates 
Jesu rs ad Dominum. Illustrissimum, Dominum 
Joaanem Wi , Scutarium. Neo-Eboraci in insuli 
Manhattan : Cramoisianis Joannis-Marie Shea. 
M.DOCCC.LX.IX. Octavo, large paper and small, pp. 14. 

This trifle, from the Winthrop Papers, possess- 
es no particular value beyond that of a histori- 
al curiosity and as a.supplement to the Journal 
of Father Dreuillettes, written while on his pacif- 


ic Mission from the French to New England, the | 


latter of which has been issued, privately, by Mr. 
Lenox, and, in his Cramoisy Series, by Mr. Shea. 

There is, however, a romance attached to its 
issue from the press which few others possess, 
The poor creature is a-waif, deserted by its god- 
father and other. kindred, and cast on the world, 
accidentally, by a luckless printer, who supposed 
the was doing, while printing it, what he really 
was not. 

It is neatly printed ; and being ‘uniform with 
Mr. Shea’s series and bearing his imprint, al- 
——— without his authority and knowledge, 
it will finally find a resting-place with that col- 
lection, and cease to be known as a fatherless 
vagabond, in the literary world. 


25.— The Segui Conquest of New Mexico. By W. W. 
H. Davis, A.M. Doylestown, Pa.: 1869. Octavo. pp. 438, 


The author of this volume went to New Mex- 


ico, in 1853, to fill an official station under the | 
Federal Government; and, with a trae spirit, he | 


entered on.a survey of the hitherto unknown 
history of that distant country. There were no 


published volumes, on that subject, to be had at | 
Santa Fe; nor was any one there who was capa- | 
ble of satisfying the cravings of the enquirer. | 


He resolved, therefore, to investigate the subject ; 
and his investigations led him, necessarily, into 
the Secretary’s office, in that ancient city. 
musty bundles of papers, mostly in Spanish, 
were untied and their contents studied ; frag- 
ments of ancient journals, also in manuscript, 
were consulted ; and, subsequently, the printed 
volumes which throw light on the subject were 
also faithfully ransacked—a new and important 
contribution to the history of our country being 
the result. 

The volume opens with the departure from 


The | 


| in the Union. 
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Spain, in 1527, of the ill-fated expedition of 
Narvaez; and that is followed with a narrative 
of what befel it; of the wanderings of Cabeza 
de Vaca; of the information which Guzman 
obtained of the country of Cibola, or New Mex- 
ico, and his attempt to explore it; of the explo- 
rations of Niza, in 1539, in search of the same 
region; of the expedition in 1541-3, under Cor- 
onado, to subjugate the country ; of the adven- 
tures of the friar, Ruiz, in 1581, and of Espejo, 
in 1582; of the attempt to colonize the country, 
under Juan de Ofiate, in 1591, and the succession 
of Indian revolts during the succeeding ninety 
years; of the great rebellion of 1680, and the 
subsequent contest to re-establish the authority 
of Spain ; and, of the final success of the latter 
and the restoration of Peace. : 

The greater portion of all this material is com- 
paratively unknown ; and the issue of this vol- 
ume will open to the great body of the reading 
public, matter which is as interesting as a romance 
while it is also vested with all the charms of 
truthful History. 

We perceive that the Author manfully assails 
the premises, occupied by standard writers, which 
he conceives to be historically untenable; and 
we have been delighted at the sight of that in- 
telligent boldness with which he has vin:icated 
what he conceives to be the truth of history, 
against all comers— not, indeed, opposing every- 
body, on all subjects, at all times; but, in many 
cases, by calmly but resolutely presenting his 
views, adverse to those of his predecessors, with 
his reasons for dissenting and those for the estab- 
lishment of his own conclusions. 

The volume is a .very neat one; and we re- 
spectfully invite the attention of our readers to 
it, both asa ‘‘ local” and as a narrative of the 
Spanish dominion in America, evidently of great 


| value and importance. 


26.—A history of the city of Brooklyn. Ynclading the 
old town and village of Brooklyn, the town of Bushwick, 
and the village an <7 of Williamsburgh, By Henry R, 
Stiles. Vol. IL Brooklyn, N. Y.: Published by Subscrip- 
tion. 1869. Octavo, pp. 500. Price $5.00. 


Some months since, we noticed the appearance 
of the first volume of this work; and we have 


| pleasure in greeting the issue of the second. 


It is-a minute record, in the form of annals, 
of the progress of Brooklyn, from 1812, before 
the date of her incorporation as a legally-organ- 
ized Village, until her re-organization, by con- 
solidation with her neighbors, as the third city 
In all its parts, the respect of this 
work for details is especially notable; and the 
author, Doctor Stiles, has faithfully earned the 
gratitude of all of Brooklyn which is to come, 
by his unwearied diligence in searching for ma- 
terial and by the good judgment which he has 
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displayed in preserving all that he has thus been 
able to find of the Past of the young city in 
which he lives. 

It is well printed and illustrated, as may be 
supposed from its origin in the office of Joel 
Munsell, who seldom turns out a shabby volume ; 
and we hope that those for whose gratification 
the work was written, will liberally reward the 
wearied author. 

A third volume is yet to come, which, while 
it will improve the quality of the work, will, 
also, we fear, make it less likely to be profitable. 


21.—Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, relating to all Ages 
and Nations, For universal reference. Edited by Benja- 
min Vincent: and revised for the use of American readers. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1869, Octavo, pp. 541. 

This is one of those volumes which are made 
for use rather than for show; and one of the 
very few which are better than they seem to be. 

It isnot merely a ‘‘ Dictionary of Dates,” asmay 
be supposed from its title-page, but a synopsis 
of history, on almost all conceivable subjects, 
the dates certainly receiving due, although not 
exclusive attention ; and the Editor has proper- 
ly described the result of his labors, when he 
says his ‘‘aim has been, throughout, to make 
‘this book not a mere Dictionary of Dates, but 
‘¢a dated Encyclopedia, a digested summary of 
‘every department of human industry, brought 
‘¢ down to the very eve of publication.” 

The enterprizing and experienced publishers 
of the American edition have added to the val- 
ue of the original, by employing a party of 
Americans, each an adept in some particular de- 
partment of knowledge, to add such new matter 
as will make it more useful to readers in this 
country. It is, therefore, in its new form, an ex- 
ceedingly valuable work for reference : indeed, it 
is almost indispensable, on the desk of a pro- 
fessional man; while the office of the intelli- 
gent merchant and the tables of those who read 
to receive instruction, should every where be fur- 
nished with it. 

Notwithstanding the smallness of the type 
employed, it is perfectly legible, even to those, 
who, like ourself, begin to experience the decay 
of their sight. 


28.—Bidble Animals; being a description of every living | 


creature mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the 
Coral. By Rev. J. G. Wood, M, A. F.L.8., etc. With 
one hundred new designs by W. F. Keyl, T. W. Wood, and 
E. A. Smith, engraved by G. Pearson. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1870. Octavo, pp. xxxi, 652. Price $5. 
The words of the title-page clearly describe 
the character of the contents of this beautiful 
volume. It is an elaborate description of the 
various animals referred to in the Bible ; together 
with an exposition, in many cases, of the bibli- 


| N. Y.: Joel Munsell. 
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cal use of words, connected with the several ani- 
mals, in its comparisons and figurative sentences. 

It is evidently the result of a careful and in- 
telligent study, not only of the terms of the 
Bible and its use of particular words, but of the 
character and habits of the various animals of 
which it treats, and their associations, in the pol- 
ity of the Jews and other ancient peoples; and 
very few volumes will be found, which, either to- 
the student or the teacher, will be more gener- 
ally useful. 

It is from the Alvord Press ; and is especially 
noticeable because of the perfection of its wood- 
cut printing, although the text, too, is very well 
printed. : 


29.—The Military and Civil Hist of the County o 
Hesex, New York; and a Gencral Survey of its Ph Yat 
Geography, ite Mines and Minerals, and Industrial Pur- 
suits, embracing An Account of the Northern Wilderness: 
and, also, the Military Annals of the Fortresses of Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga. By Winsiow C. Watson. Albany, 
1869. Octavo, pp. viii, 504, 


’ 


There are few ‘‘ local histories” which are as 
important as that of Essex-county must necessa- 
rily be; and it is pleasing, therefore, to know 
that such an one as is generally due to that im- 
portance, has been carried through the Press and 
is now before the world. 

In the volume before us, we have a very thor- 
cugh history of the Northern Wilderness, in all 
its parts ; from the earliest period to the present 
time. It embraces less family history than is. 
usual in such works, since there have been few 
families there, except those of Gilliland and 
John Brown, which have been prominent enough, 
before the world, to require any such distinction ; 
but the stirring events which attended the con- 
flict for supremacy in America, of England or 
France ; the equally stirring events of the War of 
the Revolution ; the settlement and developement 
of the vast mineral wealth of that region; the 
part taken by the inhabitants in the recent War of 
Secession; the products of the Country—animal, 
mineral, and vegetable ;—and its industria) pur- 
suits, have all received the most careful, if not 
the most intelligent, handling, in this volume. 

It is indeed true that the Author has not kept 
up with the age, in all the details of his history; 
and he has not seemed to realize the stern reality, 
that ,in historical knowledge quite as much us in 
nature, ‘*the world moves.” He has been con- 
tent, therefore, to re-assert the oft-told stories of 
Ticonderoga and the Green-mountain-boys, of 
Arnold's short-comings, of Nathan Bemen's ex- 
ploits, etc., as if they were true; and, like 
another Robinson Crusoe, when the latter with- 
drew to the security of his solitary fastness, he 
has closed his explorations in the mazes of Ver- 
mont’s history, by withdrawing behind Slade, 
and Governor Hall, and Zadoc Fhompson ; pulled 
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after him the ladder on which he climbed into 
his homely shelter; and bade the outside world 
an affectionate ‘‘ Good-night ’—he has seen all 
that need be known on the subject, he supposes ; 
and, consequently, ‘‘the student of history will 
*¢ obtain all the elucidation this subject will ever 
‘€ probably receive,” he says, by consulting the 
conclusions of those estimable, but seriously mis- 
aken, gentlemen. 

The volume is fairly printed, by Mr. Munsell, 
of Albany. 


80.— Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department 0, 
the United States. By Henry Lee. A new edition, wit! 
Robert E. Lee. 
1869. Octavo, pp. 


revisions and pogmeehy of the Author, by 
New York: University 
620. 


Dblishing Co. 


The great value of Major Lee’s Memoirs is 
known to our readers; and we need not, there- 
fore, enlarge on it. It has appeared, already, in 
two editions, and had become scarce; and the 
demand for the work, with such improvements as 
the present age requires, is no uncertain venture. 

The Biography is quite extended, and such an 
one as a son might be expected to write concern- 
ing a father; but it is scarcely as full, in the mat- 
ters connected with the public career of General 
Henry Lee, as we should have desired, In all 
that relates to the private life and character of 
his subject, however, the author has been more 


generous; and the correspondence hetween the | 


General and his son, Carter, and Joseph Reed, 
is peculiarly interesting. 


. . ° | 
The Memoirs are said to have been revised, but | 


we have no means of judging wherein those 
changes have been made: we are glad to per- 
ceive that Maps have been introduced to illustrate 
the subjects treated on; and we regret that the 
Notes which the distinguished Editor could have 
added, criticising the movements of the Armies 
of the Revolution, over the well-trodden fields 


of the South, have not been added to the origi- 


nal text of the volume. 

There is no doubt that the name of the Editor 
will afford a passport to this volume, into thou- 
sands of families throughout the South; and we 
shall be glad to learn that so useful a work has 
been dtly appreciated by those into whose hands 
it shall fall. 

The volume is tolerably well printed ; but the 
paper should have been of a better quality, in 
such a work as this. 


81.—Rambles about Portsmouth. Second Series. 
Sketches of persons, localities. and incidents of two centu- 
ries : principally from tradition and_uupublished docu- 
ments. By Charles W Brewster. With a biographical 
sketch of the author, by Wm. H. Y. Hackett. Portsmouth, 
N. H.: Lewis W. Brewster, 1869. Octavo, pp. 875. 


The first volume of the Rambles about Ports- 
mouth is not a volume which is unknown to 
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historical students; nor is its value unrecog- 
nized. The second volume of the series, there- 
fore, will not be silently received; nor will the 
interesting character of its contents be unno- 
ticed by those to whom they are useful. 

These Rambles relate almost exclusively to 
Portsmouth and its vicinity; to men and 
families, thereabouts; and to incidents which 
occurred there, years ago; and, for this reason, 
while the papers very often throw light, inci- 
dentally, on subjects of general interest, they 
are more local in their character than otherwise. 

The style in which they are written is easy 
and graceful, such as a practised pen like Mr, 
Brewster’s may well be supposed to have employ- 
ed; and, without the coldness of formal history, 
they contain just enough of the appearance of 
an old man’s fireside talk, to give life to the 
subjects to which they relate. 

The biography of the author, by his life-long 
friend, Mr. Hackett, is a graceful tribute to the 
memory of a worthy man, who, while he was 
evidently a plain working-man—one of the 
wheel-horses of the editorial team of New 
Hampshire—was One whose good judgment, 
and uprightness of character, and simplicity of 
habits, and love of home, and carelessness of 
empty honors, made him more conspicuous 
and more-influential among the best men of the 





| pp. 213. Priee $3.59. 


country than a more showy exterior and more 
unstable pen could have possibly secured for 
him, 


82.—Old Testament Shadows of New Testament Truths. 
By Lyman Abbott. With Designs 7 Doré, Delaroche, 
and Parsons. New York: Harper & Bros, 1870. Octavo, 


The Old Testament is more full of parables, 
although in a different form, than the New. Its 
history is prophetic. Its stories are parables in 
real life. The Chronicles of Israel are full of 
God’s foreshadowings of the redemption of the 
world. From the Fall, in Eden, to the restora- 
tion of the Jews, under Ezra, there are, all 
along the way, finger-posts that point to the 
Cross of Christ. Their inscriptions are some- 
times so plain that the wayfaring man, though 
a fool, need not err therein. They are some- 





times so obscured that the heedless traveller 
does not notice them. These finger-posts the 
author seeks to decipher, these parables to in- 
terpret, in the volume before us. 

The magnitude of the undertaking will be 





apparent. The great underlying truths which 
these parables were intended to introduce, in 
advance of their full recognition, are the very 
corner-stones of our faith and the foundations 
of our hope. They are clear, certain, unmis- 
takeable: they teach lessons which the world 
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either too frequently fails to learn or too quick- | 


ly fails to remember. 
The volume before us presents the Cities of 
the Plain, the Water in the Wilderness, Eliezer’s 


Prayer, Joseph’s Staff, the Great Deliverance, | 


the Great Question, the Riven Rock, the fiery 


Ambition, Samson, Elisha’s vision, and the 


Queen’s Crown, as the series most worthy of | 


our attention: we are not sure, however, that the 
selection might not have been improved, even 
for the purposes of this volume. 
for instance, and the Covenant with Abraham, 
and the Scapegoat, and the noiseless building 
of the Temple, and the office of the High- 


Priest, and many others, it seems to us, are | 


Old Testament Parables of so much greater 
significance than some of those which Mr. Ab- 
bott has select: d, that we wonder that he has not 
noticed them. 


Typographically, this is a volume of great | 


beauty. Its ample pages, and clear type, and 
exquisite wood-cuts—perfect gems, in many in- 
stances—and very neat binding, will compare 
favorably with those of more pretentious vol 


umes; and they certainly render this a most | 
acceptable Gift-book, for this season of gifts. 


83.—History of the Church in the Bighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centuries. By K. R. Hagenbach,D.D. Translated 
from the last German Edition, with Additions, by Rev. 
John F. Hurst, D.D. In two volumes. New York: C. 
Scriboer & Co.: 1869. Octavo, pp. (I) xii, 504; (IIL.) vi, 
487. Price $6. 

The author of this work is what is called 
Evangelical in his belief; of the school of 
Tholuck, Julius Miiller, Dorner, and Richard 
Rothe, and of those who aim “at the reconcili- 
“ation of reason and revelation, science and 
“ faith.” How much real, vital, ‘old-fashioned, 
Bible Religion there is in the man and in his 
aims and efforts, we leave to others for deter- 
mination. 

In the volume before us, we have what their 
author considers a history of Tam CruRcH, 
from 1700 until now—not, as we should under- 
stand, by that term, a history of an isolated 
body of Christians, meeting in some specified 
locality, for worship, after the pattern laid 
down in the Bible, and fearing to infringe on 
the terms of that supreme rule of faith and 
practice, either by addition or diminution ; 
but, as he seems to understand it, the aggregate 
of those various National Establishments, in 
Germany and elsewhere, which are the creatures 
of man’s laws rather than of God's, the syco- 
phants of man’s power rather than the humble 
and willing followers of Christ and his pre- 
cepts, and the formal professors of what, in 


| ly belittle and condemn. 


/comes from German 
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their daily practice, they specially and constant- 
“The Church,” in 
these volumes, means everything; and it also 
means nothing. It means the French Estab- 
lishment ; it means the German Establish- 


|ment; it means the Swiss Establishment; it 
Serpents and the Brazer, the benevolence of | 


Boaz, the forlorn hope of Israel, the price of | 


means the Prussian Establishment ; it embraces, 
at once, as fit subjects for its notice, the Pro- 
testants and Catholics, the Lutherans and the 
Reformed, the Camisards und the Salzburgers, 


| the Pietists and the Separatists, the Moravians 
j}and the Swedenborgians, the Methodists and 
The Flood, | 


the “ Anabaptists,” Rationalism and Supernatu- 
ralism, Idealism and Pestalozzianism, Pantheism 
and Pseudo-orthoxy, the Romanticists and the 
school of Schleiermacher and De Wette: it 
does not mean either the humble Dissenters on 


| the Continent nor those in Great Britain : it 


does not mean any thing in America, where 
nothing is established ; it does not mean any 
particular class, anywhere, as distinguished 
from the great mass, everywhere. 

In all this, while we are not less an admirer 
of that wondertul industry in research which 
distinguishes this, as well as nearly all that 
scholarship, we cannot 
read with approbation, as a “ History of THE 
‘*Church,” what must, necessarily, be any 
thing else than such a History. It lacks that 
precision of subject which should distinguish 


|every historian from the horde of Essayists 


which surround him; why, then, should we 
suppose its author had confidence in himself, 
and why should we have confidence in him ? 
He evidently gropes in the dark, now taking 
one sect as “the Church” and now another: 
he passes by one Continent, entirely—not even 
alluding to it, except once, incidentally—as if 
“the Church in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
“ Centuries” was unknown there: he either 
does not know, or knowing forgets to tell, just 
what a Christian Church is, anywhere; and 
while he seems to recognize the creative power 


| of legislative enactments and Royal Dispensa- 


tions, as legitimate Church-making elements ; he 
entirely insults and condemns, by insulting and 
condemning those whose existence does not run 


| back to a Statute or an Edict—those who recog- 


nize only asauthoritative, in such matters, “ the 
‘- Voluntary Principle’—among whom he has 
seen and honored with especial malignity, the 
persecuted “ Anabaptists” of the Continent 
and the despised and insulted “ Methodists” of 
Great Britain. Under these circumstances 
what dependence, as a historian of “the 
“Church,” is Hagenbach entitled to? What 
and where situated does he consider “ the 
“Church?” Does or does not he suppose that 
America has been a stranger to “the Church.” 
during the past one hundred and seventy years ? 
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If yea, why should we respect him, or his judg- land, for that reason, we accept it us & most 
ment, or scholarship, as a historian : if nay, | valuable contribution, not only to the history of 
why should we overlook his entire omission of | the Lutheran Church in America, but to that of 
that portion of his subject, from so carefully- | the State of Maine and to that of Waldo- 


prepared a “ History” of it ? 

The work is well printed; but we confess 
that we do not admire the condensed letter in 
which it has been “set up”; notwithstanding 
that is in keeping with the narrow, contracted 


view of his subject in which the author has | 75 cents. 


written it. 


84.—The German Colony and Lutheran Church in 
Maine. An Address delivered beforeahe Historical Socie- 
ty of the Lutheran Church, at its meeting in Washington, 
B.C., May i4th, 1869. Published by request of the Society. 
Gettysburg : 1869. Octavo, pp. 24. 

More.than a hundred and thirty years ago, 
in some unknown manner and for some now 
hidden purpose, a few German emigrants settled 
in what is now Waldoborough, in Maine; and, 


in 1740, they were strengthened by the arrival | 


of large accessions from Fatherland. Hard- 
ships, both those of Peace and those of War, 
peeled the settlement and discouraged the set- 
tlers; yet, in 1751, another party arrived from 
Germany to make the settlement its home. 


Others followed, allured by liberal promises | 


which were never fulfilled; and imposition, 
and barefaced frauds, and bloodshed, continued 
to be the lot of this band of simple-hearted, 
honest foreigners, until the Peace of 1783 and 


its attendant changes worked for their perma- | 


nent relief. 

Of course, a Church was an early object of 
the attention of this people; and in that hum- 
ble structure of logs, we doubt not,.the Father 
of us all was worshipped as acceptably, to say 
the least of it, as he was in Boston or New 
York. The vicissitudes of the little Church, 
however, were as remarkable as those of the 
settlement where it was seated; and dissipated 
Pastors and the employment of a strange 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


borough, where it was located. 


85.—Bound to John Company ‘ or, the adventures and 
misadventures of Robert Ains elgh. With illustrations. 
New York ; Harper & Bros. 1869. Octavo, pp. 169. Price 


This is another of that series of first-rate 


| Novels which the Harpers are throwing before 





tongue, the. German, gradually accomplished | 


its destruction. : 

In 1850, the Church ceased to exist; and 
the remnants of the settlement, intermingled 
with the great body of those surrounding it, 
can no longer be distinguished, as it moves 
down the current of time, a component part of 
that great State of Maine, which so honorably 
stands as an outpost of the Union, on the bor- 
ders of Royalty. ; 

In this tract, Doctor Pohlman, of Albany, 
has sketched the history of this Settlement and 
Church; and we have read it with the greatest 
interest. It is not very minute; but we doubt 
if it can be made more s0, in view of the 
scarcity of materials concerning the history of 





so humble and sincere a people as this was; | 


the public at nominal prices ; leaving no excuse 
for the useof the trashy and flashy stuff which 


| everywhere stares us in the face, 


It is handsomely-printed and well illustrated. 


86.—Directory of Booksellers. Stationers, Newsdealers, 
and Music-dealers in the United States and Canada. 
Complete to September let, 1869. New York: John H. 
Dingman. 1869. Octavo, pp. lx, 7—818, 


‘Our excellent friend, Mr. Dingman, who oc- 
cupies a responsible post in the heavy publish- 
ing-house of Charles Scribner & Co., has done 
a good service to the Trade by issuing this very 
complete list of those who are in it, in all its 
branches, in every part of the country. Its 
value is increased by the addition of an Appen- 
dix containing the English and American 
Copy-right Laws, a schedule of Stamp Duties, 
and the Postal Regulations and Rates, both 
foreign and domestic. 

To the Trade and to all having dealings with 
those who make and vend books, this hand- 
book is a necessity ; and we are glad to believe 
that the enterprise of an excellent young man, 
seeking to help himself through the world, will 
not be unrewarded, 


* 


. 


81.—Wild Sports of, the World: a book of Natural 


History and Adventure. By James Greenwood. With one - 


hundred and forty-seven illustrations. New York: Harp- 
er & Bros. 1870. Octavo, pp. 474. 

The title-page of this volume accurately de- 
scribes its character—it is not a mere book of 
hair-breadth escapes end doubtful adventures ; 
but one in which the character and habits of 
the wild-beasts of the world are carefully de- 
scribed, with merely incidental allusions to ad- 
ventures, as illustrations of the narrative. It 
is, therefore, less open to objection, asa volume 
for the young, than many others; and, as such, 
it should be more widely circulated. 

The illustrations are appropriate and well- 
executed ; and, as a whole, the volume is a very 
neat one. 
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